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INTRODUCTION 


/AN® these pages are going through the press, the 

Imperial Government has announced a change 
of policy in regard to the Somaliland Protectorate, 
by which the evacuation of the interior in favour of 
a coastal concentrdtion at Berbera, Bulhar, and Zeila 
is announced. For rather more than twenty-five 
years the British Government has maintained intimate 
relations with the inland tribes of Somaliland, while 
for ten years many solutions of the problem presented 
by the Mullah have been attempted. Tired of the ex- 
pense incurred by four expeditions, or five if the fugitive 
operations which coincided with this announcement are 
included, it has been resolved apparently to leave the | 
interior to the mercy of the Mullah, while we reflect 
upon our shattered prestige in the comfortable security - 
of the coastal ports. As a matter of fact, however, 
so long as the operations against the Mullah are deter- 
ae by considerations of cost, there is no alternative > 
tothe edecision which the Government announced, 
A campaign ih “Somaliland is essentially one to which 
it is impossible to assign a fixed charge, and one deduction 
froft. the narrative presented in the following pages 
tends fo show how operations in such a country as 
Somaliland cannot be conducted with — success if they. 


are to be confined within a limited expenditure, 
xiii - : 
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The Mullah himself holds it in his power to prolon; 
the operations indefinitely, and by so doing to pile wy 
the burden of expenditure; and this contingency canno 
be averted, nor is it satisfied by the apportionment 0: 
a quarter of a million sterling or so for the cred&,o: 
expenses. On the other hand, aside from the principle 
of economy which have become the guiding light o 
our little wars, any other system of procedure woulc 
have produced an expenditure out of all proportict 
to the return. As the Government has been influencec 
by this view, the abandonment of the operations ratlfe: 
than any further prosecution of the pursuit of the 
Mullah is as much in accordance with the require: 
ments of the situation as anything that could be svfg- 
gested. At the same time it is permissible to urge 
that the policy of evacuation has been carried, per 
haps, a little too far where it countenances the with- 
drawal of the posts from which it was possible to protect 
Wells belonging to tribes friendly to us. If measures 
could be taken to restore the line of the strategic frontier 
so that the tribes under our protection could still feel 
that they were safeguarded from attack by the Mullah, 
there would be nothing inherently objectionable in any 
policy of coastal concentration. 

Somaliland hitherto has paid its own ray, acgompush- 
ing a feat which our other African, Protectorates have 
failed to achieve. The Somali is a born, trader; and, 
if we could content ourselves with establishing® our 
authority within our own sphere and define our &conomic 
policy by the development of the ports of Bulhay, 
Zeila, and Berbera, and the provision of a light railway 
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between the coastal centres and the interior, the trade 
and produce of the country must continue to develop. 
i? nis improbable that the dislocation of the interior 
caused by the expeditions will leave any permanent 
effess upon the resources of the tribes. Indeed, many 
comtinued to trade during the period when the activities 
of the Mullah were most threatening, and they will 
begin again to despatch their caravans to the coast as 
sDon as some adjustment of affairs has been obtained. 
At present no little distress is prevalent, for the general 
welfare of the people has fallen to the ground in the 
conf€®tt of interests between the Mullah and ourselves. 

Trade in Somaliland follows the line of least resistance, 
atfd in the case of the existing situation that line leads 
to the coast. Therefore, so far as the wisdom of em- 
barking upon the costly, arduous, and relatively im- 
pOtsible task of breaking the Mullah’s power with an 
inadequate financial grant is concerned, J do venture 
to think that, with equal profit to ourselves, he might 
now be permitted “10 stew in his own juice.” More- 
over, as the Mullah himself draws his wealth from the 
inland tribes, the advantage of allowing the country 
a period of recuperation will appeal very sensibly to 
him, after which, in the natural process of evolution, 
time shoyld bring opportunity for the arrangement of 
a compromise sin the affairs of the Protectorate upon 
a basis which will make for the resumption of friendly 
relations with our erstwhile foe. 
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SOMALILAND 


CHAPTER I 
IMPRESSIONS EN ROUTE 


HE last traces of an illness which had been con- 
tracted in China during the Boxer crisis, had 
brought me to town for a consultation with my doctor 
as the news of the engagement at Erego was being 
carried through the streets by London newsboys, It 
was obvious that the desert areas of Somaliland had 
witnessed a disaster to British arms, and, half uncon- 
sciously, one stopped a boy, glanced hastily at the 
contents of the paper he sold, and hailed a passing cab. 
War correspondents must be up and doing on the clash 
of arms; so, with the possibility of an immediate 
departure before me, I preferred an interview with 
Bargn H. de Reuter to that with my medical man. The 
Managing Direstor of that wonderful news service 
received me withoft delay, and before many minutes 
passed arrangtments were completed for my journey 
to the scene of hostilities. 
The interests of Italy, France, and Great Britain in 
Somaliland already made the “Horn of Africa” the 
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subject of a Triple Agreement, and in view of the forth- 
coming operations there, prudence dictated a hasty 
visit to the Quai d’Orsay, if not a call in Rome. Pars, 
most agnostic of capitals, was in a tumult through the 
presence of a crowned head who was the honoured guest 
of the Republic. The gay thoroughfares of the capital 
were thronged with people, and noise was everywhere. 
London had been dull and dreary; yet in Paris, if the 
weather were no better, the incisive vitality of the 
people offered at once an immediate realization of its 
delights. ‘True, such pleasures weregmine only for a fcw 
hours; but a feeling of infinite happiness was to be 
derived from the animated spectacle, and for the nonce,. 
one was lost in the rush and roar of the city. - 
Railway travelling is at all times disagreeable; but 
the degree of comfort on the French system is lower 
than anywhere else in Europe. One lives in an atmos- 
phere of dust and Keatings, and of wrangling passengers. 
But the time passes; and to look forward to déjeuner 
and an afternoon nap, to anticipate dinner and then 
digest it, makes the day run with pleasant monotony 
into the night. And night is worth the experience! 
The beds of the wagons-lits are comfortable enough, 
but the night is vested with misty beauty, and its fascina- 
tion keeps the traveller from his rest. There is theoar 
of the engine, the rumble of the carriaes,eand the faint 
rustle of the night wind where the infintte silence of the 
countryside is disturbed only by the passing of the train. 
In the morning there comes a change. Thegplain of 
France is streaming past the dusty windows of the 
wagons-lits, presenting an endless spectacle of flat~ 
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looking country, with here a house, and there a herd of 
browsing animals. The land at first looks like a wilder- 
news, reflecting on its surface the story of its own re- 
sistance to the shock of gales—a sunburnt, waterless 
solitude, wherein is scarcely man or beast. Every- 
whare is sunshine; but from far, far across the vista 
comes a quivering diaphanous heat mist, which merges 
and spreads, until time and space are enveloped in the 
dowe-coloured mysteries of a mirage. All day the train 
slowly thrusts itself through the haze, while, with 
mifch panting and puffing and infinite labour, it ap- 
proacMes the Italian border. Slowly, in a Inllaby of 
emotion, and with our faces fanned by the insidious 
gushes of scented air, we leave the southern plains, 
emerging into Italy. There, with the exception of the 
train at Genoa, and the completion of the first section 
ofa journey which is to lead to Somaliland and the 
command of General Manning, the picture fades. 
The delights of the countryside give place to an ex- 
panse of shipping impressed with the vigour of a nation’s 
trade; while presently Italy lies as a blue line upon the 
horizon. 

In a little we feel the play of the currents as they 
race through the Straits of Messina; while, as night 
appreacheg, the flashing lights of Crete arouse the 
passengers to isethogies of an earlier war. With the 
peace of the ocean enveloping the vessel in a feeling of 
security, it is difficult to realize that, for our part, we 
are drawing every day a little nearer to another scene of 
mortal combat. There is much rumour aboard. ‘The 
stewards hint that the hold is filled with a cargo of 
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munitions; while the complement of passengers is 
made up, in the main, of special service officers. 

Egypt is ahead of us, remote, but clearly definkd, 
and before long we take coal at Said, where all the 
plagues of the Land of the Pharaohs just now are lurking, 
and passengers are not allowed to land. It is a pity, 
for we are anxious to take the wily native at his own 
price, and to experience for ourselves the potent fas- 
cination of dancing Dervishes and tumultuous women. 
The laws of quarantine impose the penance of a strict 
morality ; and while we are willing to buy, and tlfey, 
the native traders, are ready to be tempted, the Sppor- 
tunity profits no man anything, though we are as mem 
to whom forbidden sweets are as the staff of life, and 
yet compelled to practise self-denial. We are, however, 
but ungrateful saints ! 

For the moment the scents of Egypt filled the dir. 
Arab merchants in their shore boats scattered before 
our eyes an array of silks, of delicate embroideries, 
of delicious nougat, and piles of indifferent cigarettes. 
Boats hedged us around zealous for traffic, and for a 
fleeting interval the sights of Said were as tempting as 
may have been the aromas of great Cleopatra’s Court. 

Arab boys with evil-smiling faces cried to us, clapping 
their hands upon their wet and glistening thighs in the 
frantic desire to attract attention, “‘Théy called upon 
Allah, as upon the morality of their’ mothers and of 
their entire domestic circle, to bear witness that they 
were genuine diving boys of Said. They dived beneath 
the keel for silver, but they blasphemed in English— 
such is the preposterous courtesy of the East—if there 
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were no silver thrown, or if, when thrown, they; were 
outdone by their comrades. Coins were dropped oft- 
tires into the shining waters, and a flotilla of copper- 
cofoured bodies sank, the action of many feet churn- 
ing, the waters to a dirty white. Then one shot to 
theesurface, becoming at once the prey of all, though 
the coin, rammed home between his gums and cheeks, 
usually defied displacement. 

From numerous boats pretty women smiled at us, 
looked askance, and smiled again, when the diving 
bo¥s and their ceageless importunities began to tire. 
Presefitly, the echo of merry laughter and the strains 
eof wild music floated through the still, hot air, heralding 
thé approach of a party of fair singers in some passing 
boat. We called to them, after the easy morality of 
the port; and they had already hitched to our steps, 
affd, hanging on with a freedom equal to our own, 
had begun to sing. Songs of many lands, women of 
many countries, swam by one in the gentle intoxication 
and slightly sensuous languor of the reminiscences 
which permeated our senses. They filled the air with 
fragrant essences, and kissed their fingers when we threw 
them coins. So for an hour officers and men—stopping 
at this port of call in a journey to the field of war— 
listened to songs of love, of golden intrigue, and of 
tempestuous passion. In vain regret we wished the 
plagues of Egypt to the devil, and some perpetuation 
of this plague of women in their places. We could well 
have encured such fair torments ! : 

In time we shifted farther along, in readiness for an 
immediate clearance, sandwiched for our passage of 
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the Canal between a tramp and an Austrian man-of-war. 
At noon the signal ran up at the observation station 
that our turn had arrived. As we dropped into the, 
centre of the stream the crews of British shipping 
streamed to their tops to give a “ view holloa” to, the 
details of the contingent their country was sending 
to Somaliland. In this manner we gradually passed 
into the Canal, gently drifting with the current, so 
little did the blades of the propellers seem to urge the 
vessel forward. 


Beneath the light of coming dawn we drew neair 
Aden. At first the walls of the fort, the shipping, 
and the scarred and crinkled facings of the mountains 
were silhouetted in black against the grey of early 
morning, but as the day broke there was much beauty 
in the scene, 

It was doubtful whether we might land, owing to 
the prevalence of plague aboard ship. ‘They fear plague, 
but nothing else in Aden, and we rode upon our cables 
until the question was settled, engaging in calm but 
distant scrutiny of the desert-looking rock. By the 
time the formalities had been observed dusk again 
had fallen, and as we moved up the harbour, fronr the 
outer roadstead, all around us there were signs of the con- 
fused activity that distinguishes the business of the sea. 

In the glare of the ship’s lanterns native boatmen sat 
churning the water with the restless beatingeof their 
paddles, or idly chanting songs of their hills. Lights 
gleamed at points across the gently heaving waste; 
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tugs puffed and hooted, their masthead lamps swaying 
under the influence of the swell; while smoke coiled 
igself fantastically in the hot night air. Down wind 
c&me the cries of the “‘ rickshaw ” boys from the landing- 
stage, echoes of eagerness seeking a busy traflic, the 
pints of beggars, and the noisy babble of children 
hungering for “ backsheesh.” 

As we made for the shore, skimming across the placid 
waters in buggalows, which left the more cumbrous 
row~boats far behind, black clouds were settling about 
the harbour. Moon and lighthouse vied in forming 
an @all-enveloping cloak of silver mystery. Shadows 
became confused and colours deceptive; people took 
strange shapes, and buildings lost all evidence of outline. 
Here and there voices cried into the night, until there 
was much semblance of uproar as we stepped ashore. 
*Of baggage we had none, and since there were no boxes 
over which to fight, the “rickshaw” boys, vociferous 
at first, left us at last in peace. 

There had been no air upon the ship, but here, at 
the edge of the sea, which, like some sheet of steel, 
shimmered and glinted beneath the lights, we were 
no longer discontented, no longer slumberous. The 
air was tempered with a delicate coolness, while the 
wind was fresh with the salt of the ocean. For a time 
we sat in filente, a prey to the stealthy influence of 
the spot. Frofn time to time people, like restless shadows, 
shuffled past with tired feet. Through the latticed 
screens of the windows of the houses there came faint 
lights which revealed the faces of women as they watched 
“their sleeping children. 
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Occasionally they pressed back the lattices and leaned 
out into the night. As we pushed onwards through 
the empty streets the silence of the place was oppressive, 
but as we moved through the town sounds of revelfy 
were wafted to us. Lights were gleaming from many 
windows in the Aden Club, and the music of stringed 
instruments broke upon the scented atmosphere. The 
harmonies grew louder as we drew nearer. The swinging 
rhythm of a dance floated lazily out to us through open 
windows. As we paused, the music was moving to the 
climax of some Hungarian waltz. We stood enraptured, 
and as we listened the memories of those scenes ffter 
which men hanker as the years slip by came to us. 

The picture was gay, instinctive with a vitality i+ 
finitely human, infinitely absorbing. I sat and watched 
it, thinking of many capitals, of many places, each 
distant from the other, where women had danced 
and men had dallied with the last farewells. 

At dawn many of those dancing were sailing to Somali- 
land, and as the scene throbbed before me I wondered 
how long their memories would last. 

It was now midnight, and after supping at the hotel, 
with another visitor, I determined to compare this 
spectacle of the dancing women of the West with the 
dancing women of the East. And so we turned from 
the vision splendid of our own world fo 4 wision desolate 
of a world wherein all was uncleanly in its setting, 
tawdry, and wholly unemotional. The house was near 
the centre of the native quarter. Squalor and poverty 
distinguished the surroundings; naked children hung 
in groups about the doors; evil odours made heavy 
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the dense atmosphere of the room. The aspect of the 
place was uninviting ; but our drivers insisted upon the 
character of the house, and under their assurance we 
pushed aside the crowd and passed within the outer 
paljngs of the courtyard. An aged, wrinkled hag greeted 
usp rubbing her thin, bony hands together as we made 
known our wishes. What her relations could have been 
to the dancers we could not understand; but after 
some argument and the surrender of certain coins, she 
drew aside, disclosing a long, ill-lighted passage, down 
which she pushed u8. 

W& advanced in trepidation, bending lest our heads 

‘should sweep its roof of sugar-canes. ‘There were 
altoves upon either side of this passage, small in dimen- 
sions, with mud walls, and without windows. In these 
natives were preparing food. 
* We passed along, emerging upon a square space in 
which there were three women. As we entered their 
eyes quizzed us, and their faces expressed the fullness 
of their desires. The air was thick with the smoke of 
two small lamps, scented with the odour of burning 
sandal-wood. 

As we settled upon our couch, the dancers, after 
momentarily disappearing, returned, their heads be- 
decked with ornaments; cheap beads and spangles 
sparkled upone thejr arms and legs, the moonstones 
and pale opals graced their necks. They posed before 
us, their graceful bodies hidden by the deeper shadows 
of theechamber. Suddenly a low, not unmusical 
chanting filled the air, while the rustle of naked feet 
fell upon our ears. The dance was beginning. Thev 
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took their time from one another, and made their own 
accompaniment by beating with their heels upon the 
sanded floor, by clapping their hands together, or gently 
patting on each other’s backs. They formed in half 
circles, and with a dreary monotony of motion balanced 
first upon one foot and then upon the other. Ig a 
little we grew weary of the performance, and they, 
catching some knowledge of our disappointment, shyly 
withdrew. 

The dance had terminated, and we fled. Perhaps 
also the strains of those other daxces still lingered ‘in 
our ears, slowly drawing us away. 

Outside the scene was peaceful, and the club quiet. 
The ball was over; the dancers had gone to rest. 
Yet as we crept softly to our beds in the hotel, the 
building seemed to echo with strains of faint music, 
as though, indeed, the master spirits still held high 
carnival. 


CHAPTER II 


THE BRITISH SPHERE 


EW countries in the world for the true traveller 
* and sportsman are possessed of a more subtle 
charm than Somaliland, while the operations which 
fiave taken place fh that region since 1901 have given 
it ¥ splendid interest, not only for the statesman and 
soldier, but for the great mass of the thinking public. 
* Before dealing with the subject of these operations, 
it is necessary that the clearest possible idea should be 
obtained of the areas over which they had to take place, 
and of the character and disposition of the people 
most affected by the progress of events in that part 
of the world. 

The Regio Aromatifera of the ancients, the Bar- 
Ajam of the Arabs, and the Bar-es-Somal of its inhabit- 
ants, occupies that portion of North-East Africa 
known as the “ Horn of Africa,’ which lies between 
thg Equator and the 12th degree of north latitude, 
attd is bounded on the north by the Red Sea and the 
Gulf of Adez, on,the east by the Indian Ocean, and the 
west and south-west by Abyssinia and the British Hast 
Africa Protectorate. 

The whole of the above area covers some 320,000 
square miles, and is partitioned into spheres of influence 


between Great Britain, France, Italy, and Abyssinia. 
II 


t 
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British Somaliland, occupying the north-central por- 
tion, is bounded on the north-west by a line which runs 
from a point on the coast opposite the Wells of Hadov, 
through these wells to Abassouen, and thence follows 
the caravan road to Biya-Kaboba as far as Mougt 
Somadu; on the north by the Gulf of Aden; on the 
east and south-east by a line following the 49th degree 
of longitude from the sea—just east of Bandar Ziada 
—to the gth degree of north latitude, and running 
thence straight to the intersection of 48 degrees and 
8 degrees north ; on the south by a®line running from 
that intersection along the 8th degree of north latifude 
to 47 degrees east ; and thencein a direct line to Arran 
Arrhe on 44 degrees east and g degrees north; and off 
the south-west by a line running direct from Arran 
Arrhe to Eilinta Kaddo and Moga Medir, and thence 
successively to Mount Egu, Mount Sau, Mount Somadu, 
and Abassouen. 

This area, with an average length of some 400 miles, 
and a depth inland of 70 miles in the west, 150 to 200 
in the centre, and 150 in the east, is estimated to contain 
58,000 square miles, and to have a population of 246,000 
(1899), comprising the following Somali tribes: Isa, 
Gadabursi, Habr Awal, Habr Gerhajis, Habr Toljaala, 
Dolbahanta, and Warsangli. 

Tt is conjectured that at a geolagicalty recent age 
the whole of the littoral of the East Cogst of Africa 
was submerged by the sea. 

A convulsion of nature then uplifted an en$rmous 
tract of country, the so-called “ Roof of Africa,” 
which 1uns between the 38th and 39th degrees of 
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east longitude from Ankober almost due north and 
south to Massowah and Kilimanjaro respectively. In 
this upheaval volcanic action took a great part, evidences 
df which remain in the hot springs of Ailet near Masso~ 
wah, and of Bio Kolola, near Ras el Hamar, as well in 
the salt lakes near Obbia and the lava valley at the head 
of the Gulf of Tajura. 

From this upheaved mass the relatively minor features 
af the Horn of Africa and its two chief rivers, viz. 
the Webi Shebeli and the Juba, like all the large rivers 
&f Africa, take thei rise. 

"Phe volcanic action radiating eastwards created in 
the north-east the horseshoe-shaped ridge which forms 
the background of the Gulf of Tajura. Then, after 
an outburst at Ghubbet Kharab, it circled south- 
wards—raising the sea bed en route—for a distance 
*of sixty miles inland, when it diverged eastwards, and, 
acquiring intensity, divided into a major and minor 
line, which are represented by the sub-ghauts and 
ghauts that Jine the coast from Zcila to Berbera. 

Beyond the latter place both lines of force joined 
in raising the range from Karam to Cape Gardafui, 
where their final efforts were expended in the broken 
mass which overlooks the Indian Ocean, and in a range 
running S$.$.W. parallel to the sea, which, with de- 
creasing height” ag it runs southwards, buttresses the 
eastern and southern plateau of Somaliland. 

It also appears that the seismic power eastwards of 
Karam was exerted southward and south-eastward 
to form subsidiary ranges enclosing the valleys of the 
Darror and Nogal Rivers. 
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While the line of volcanic action from Ghubbet 
Kharab forced up mountain ranges along the sea front, 
other forces of a less violent nature farther south led 
to the gradual raising up of plains and plateaux, sonfe 
2000 to 6000 feet above sea-level, while here and there 
eruptions formed sharp-peaked solitary hills like minw- 
ture hill-forts or pyramids. These plateaux descend 
southwards, with an eastern trend, to the Webi Shebeli 
Valley, and then gradually rise to heights of from 16a0 
to 2000 feet between that river and the Juba. 

Somaliland may therefore be Givided into thrée 
distinct tracts of country :— 

1. The fringe of maritime plain between the moun- 

tains and the sea. 

2, The maritime mountains running parallel almost 
to the coast, and often intersected by inland 
plains. 

3. The raised plateaux to the south, with subsidiary 
hills lining the water drainage. 


The Maritime Plain, a strip of arid coast, extends 
from Obok in French Somaliland through British 
Somaliland, where it attains its maximum width of 
60 miles, to Cape Gardafui, near which it narrows to 
some 200 yards. Thence it widens as it goes south, 
until it merges in the Mogdishu Plain. Close to the 
sea it forms sand-dunes, which bed up the Grainage. 

The mountainous region consists of a mass of moun- 
tains forming parallel ridges and isolated peaks, con- 
nected by raised plateaux and low-lying interior walleys, 
all intersected by tugs or dry watercourses, but the 
raised plateaux are separated by a lofty seaward scarp, 
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some 6000 feet high, from the lower mountains of 
the Maritime Range, and form inland a series of gently 
slpping terraces, which fall abruptly to the main line 
of drainage, the Webi Shebeli, and then rise and fall to 
the Juba. 

There are in Somaliland three main lines of drainage, 
Viz. s— 

I. That of the Maritime Ranges and seaward slope 

of the Main Plateau. 
2. That of the inner slope of the latter. 
3. That of the Harrar Highlands. 


Fr8m Zeila to Cape Gardafui a succession of tugs or 
ewatercourses drain the raised plains of the western 

ard the mountainous regions of the central and eastern 
portions. 

Their general direction is from south to north, 
and consequently their courses are so limited that all 
are of a torrential nature. Rising generally in the main 
plateau, they flow, after rain, in broad sandy beds with 
alluvial banks through the inland plains, and in narrow 
boulder-strewn channels through the Maritime Ranges 
into the Maritime Plain, where their waters are absorbed 
in the sand-dunes that line the coast. 

Of these tugs the most important is the Issutugan in 
the eest, which rises in the neighbourhood of Hargeisa. 
Running northevardg down to Jalelo, it forces a way 
through the sub-ghauts with a detour eastward beyond 
Aleyalale to Hedigaleh, and gradually widening beyond 
So Midgsn, where it drops sheer down forty feet, enters 
the Maritime Plain near Gerigoan Hill, losing itself 
eventually in various beds east of Bulhar. When rain 
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falls it is a roaring torrent; at other times there is in 
places a tiny rivulet in the centre, sinking out of sight 
and reappearing at intervals. The sand of the bed Jis 
saturated with water, forming awkward quicksands. 

The Maritime Range of the east coast is drained in 
the same way by a number of tugs or watercoufiies, 
which occur at increasing intervals from north to south 
as the hills diminish in height. 

From the inner slope of the Main Plateau the drainage 
either finds its way into the plains—where it is dis- 
persed, and is then evaporated or winks underground— 
or else is carried off in a south-easterly direction by 
the Tug Darror and the Nogal. The latter in its upper, 
course, where it is known as the Tug Der, receives, a 
few insignificant affluents, and afterwards little water 
from the northern slopes and still less from the Haud 
on the south, while the Darror has apparently no tribu- 
taries beyond those which, coming from.the Al Hills, 
join in near its source. 

It is, however, only from the Harrar Highlands that 
rivers of any importance rise. The most northern of 
these is the Fafan, which, like its tributary the Jerer, 
forms stagnant pools in the dry season, but in the rains 
causes extensive floods, especially after Faf. 

Both it and the Webi Shebeli, which alway’, has 
running water, lose themselves in expchsive marshes 
before reaching the sea, the former south-east of Faf, 
the latter not far from the mouth of the*Juba. 

The latter river is the only navigable one in Sqmaliland, 
but navigation ceases at Bardera; its source is in the 
Abyssinian mountains. 
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British Somaliland consists of the following areas, 
which have distinctive physical features :— 

(a) A semi-desert country—valuable only for its 
ports and the grazing which it affords to sheep and 
gogts— comprises under the collective name of Guban, 
in*the west, the Maritime Plain and Ridges, and extends 
inland for an average of 35 miles in the west and under 
two miles in the east. 

*(b) Golis, the wooded northern crest, some six miles 
byoad, of the westegn and central portion of the interior 
plateau, amalgamates east to Berbera with the Maritime 
Mountains, but in the Warsangli country again separates 

*from them. 

“() Ogo-Guban, the country from Hargeisa west- 
wards which intervenes between Guban and the crest, 
and partakes in its nature of both Ogo and Guban. 

(d@) Ogo, the southern slope of the northern crest 
behind Guban, consists of a strip from 10 to 30 miles 
in width of grassy downs or thorn-covered wilderness ; 
its counterpart in the east is the Warsangli Plateau. 

(e) The Darror Valley, somewhat similar to the central 
portion of the Nogal Valley. 

(f), The Nogal Valley, with good pasturages in its 
upper and arid sandy or stony plains, as a rule, in its 
central portiohe and 

(g) The Hand, a belt of thorn wilderness and pasturages 
(waterless in Jilal), runs, with a breadth of 150 to 200 
miles from the neighbourhood of Jog-Jiga in a direction 
somewhat south of east to the Maritime Ridges of Italian 
Somaliland, and separates Ogaden and the Harrar 
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Highlands from Ogo, Guban, and the Nogal Plateau 
on the north. 

The following sections on the line Berbera-Bihin- 
Golis show most of the above subdivisions, as well as 
the general geological structure of British Somaliland. 

The Maritime Plain stretches inland from Zeftla 
for a distance of 60 miles, but soon narrows to 30 miles 
south of Harag Jid, and to but three miles at a distance 
of eight miles east of Bulhar. Behind that town it agaIn 
opens out into a semicircle of some 14 miles radius, 
but again narrows to some seyen miles behind Berbera, 
whence it gradually diminishes to one mile at Rhor 
Hitten, a point 20 miles east of Berbera. Thence to 
the Italian frontier it varies in breadth from 200 yards 
to two miles. 

The Zeila Plain consists of a desert of smooth sand, 
stretching inland for one or two miles, where a strip 
of evergreen bushes separates it from the great open 
grass plain which stretches to the foot of the Bur Ad 
Range. 

At Bulhar the plain is covered with a dense bush, 
and between that town and Zeila is studded with holes 
of brackish but drinkable water, which renders travelling 
on horseback somewhat dangerous. . 

At Berbera the plain is a bushless styip ef white 
pebbles for one or two miles inland, wlfen it becomes 
sandy, and is clad with khansa three feet high, and with 
scattered thorn bushes nine feet higher. It slopes gradu- 
ally to a height of 300 to 4oo feet at sever! to ten 
miles from the coast, where the Maritime Range rises 
suddenly from it. 
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East of Berbera it is generally level and sandy, and 
is occasionally intersected by ravines, in whose sandy 
Reds water can be found throughout the year, cither 
in pools or by digging. In the Warsangli country, 
hawever, it is diversified by low sandhills and rocky 
pints, and more rarely by rocky plateaux. The vege- 
tation is scanty, and consists of salsolaceous plants, 
stunted arman, acacia, and other thorn bushes. 

*The north-western frontier of British Somaliland 
ig marked by a ridge of hills which run from Mount 
Loyj Ada, 300 feet in Biya Anot, 1950 feet where 
the ‘north-western edge of the interior plateau begins, 
The Maritime Mountains proper rise in the south- 
éastern corner of the Zeila Plain, and at first form a 
confused mass of table-topped plateaux of black trap 
rock, with precipices 30 feet deep, continued by steep 
Slopes of debris for some 300 feet down to the river 
beds which intersect them. Strewn with boulders 
or jagged and rounded rocks, with tufts of feathery 
grass in the crevices, and covered with an open jungle 
of khansa bush, these plateaux are very trying to camels, 
and still more so to horses. ‘They stretch from Ogo 
almost down to the sea at Bulhar, increase in height 
easteof that town, and break up into a number of parallel 
limestone ranges, which vary in height from 1500 
feet in the outer t® 4500 feet in the inner mountains. 
The aspect ofsthese Maritime Ranges is very forbidding ; 
bare precipices, flanking deep and narrow river gorges, 
_alternate with rounded shoulders, on whose gravel 

surface only a low scrub can thrive. Within the ranges, 
and between them and the Golis, arc undulating interior 
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plains, intersected by broad sand-rivers, winding through 
alluvial banks and jungle of thick guda thorn tree, 
or by torrent beds choked with boulders and densé 
undergrowth of reeds and thorns. Between the rivers 
are occasionally stretches of coarse grass, but as a rwle 
the intervening watersheds are stony and gravelby, 
and are studded with low mimosa. 

Eastward of Berbera the Maritime Ranges merge 
into one another, and then combine with the northerh 
crest of the interior plateau to form_an irregular range, 
145 miles long, of limestone hills, which limit the plain 
to a breadth varying from 200 yards to two miles. 

Near the sea these hills arc but 400 to 1000 feet high, 
but at 10 to 15 miles inland culminate in a broken 
crest 3000 to 4000 feet high, which forms the northern 
edge of the Nogal Plateau. From the western frontier 
of the Warsangli country the formation again changes, 
and the three distinct levels of the Plain, Maritime 
Ranges, and Golis again appear. The Maritime Hills, 
brown and sterile, sometimes of basalt or volcanic forma- 
tion, form low broken ranges 700 to 1500 feet in height, 
cut by numerous rocky ravines. 

The northern crest of the interior plateau runs from 
Biya Anot in a south-south-easterly direction toe the 
Jebel Medir, and thence in an easterly ,direction to 
Hargeisa, whence it strikes in a norta-easterly direction, 
under the names of the Asser and Golis Ranges. It then 
is broken by the Huauf Plain, and afterwards runs 
slightly north of east to the Italian frontier. 

From Biya Anot, 2000 feet, the crest rises rapidly to 
4800 feet at Obol, and to 5500 feet some ten miles 
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further south. It runs generally within 500 feet of 
this level to the Dubburo Mountain, west of Hargeisa. 
elo the north it descends in terraces to the plateaux 
fhat form the western portion of the Maritime Moun- 
tains, and it falls similarly from Dubburo to Hargcisa, 
apd to the country north of that town. These terraces 
form the tracts known as Ogo-Guban, where preci- 
pices of 200 to 300 feet separate cedar-clad plateaux 
from narrow valleys of jungle, caves, and moss-grown 
recesses. Here luxuriant pasturages have sprung up 
th the rich soil, a Black vegetable mould. 

rom the Ogo-Guban of Hargeisa the crest rises 
gradually through the Asser, 3000 to 4500 feet, to the 
Golis Range, 5900 to 6900 feet. ‘T’o the north these 
ranges descend abruptly, forming, as it were, a gigantic 
step up which lead the Jerato and Sheikh Passes, steep 
and toilsome, though improved in recent years. 

A remarkable feature in the northern slope of Golis 
is a ledge of broken ground, a mile or two wide, known 
as Mirsa, or the “ Haven.” ‘This ledge runs 1000 feet 
below the crest of Golis for 20 or 30 miles east of the 
Jerato Pass; although covered with jungle and having 
a shallow and stony soil, it is a favourite pasture of 
the Habr Awal and Habr Gerhajis. 

At about 45° 40’ E. the Golis Range descends in 
broken terrages tg the Berber and Dohung Passes, 
and thence to the narrow Huguf Plain, beyond which 
the northern’crest of the interior plateau merges into 
the Maritime Range already described. But eastwards 
of the latter Golis reappears in the lofty Warsangli 
Mountains, which, rising in precipitous steps of 800 
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to 1000 feet from the west, north, and east, run for 
some 170 miles parallel to, and at a distance of 10 to 
20 miles from, the coast, through the whole of the 
Warsangli country. At Pyramid Peak, in the extrem® 
west, this range is 5170 feet high, then in the next 
11 miles rises to 7150 feet at Jebel Sarut, and thence 
for over half its length forms a uniform ridge 6000 
to 7000 feet above the sea, and finally descends south- 
east of Bandar Ziada into the Dagan Valley. ° 

Dense jungle, vegetation, and a little grass distinguish 
the slopes of these ranges from the sttrile Maritime Hills 
below, while higher up gum, myrrh, and frankincOnse 
trees and a variety of the aloe abound. They are said 
to have an invigorating climate, and water is plentifut 
in rocky pools. 

Ogo is the resort of the Gadabursi, Habr Awal, and 
Habr Gerhajis during Jilal, or the dry season, wher 
water and grass fail in the Haud and Guban below. 
The comparative equability of the climate and the 
presence of water at all times have also led to the 
establishment of some permanent settlements, around 
which jowari cultivation has sprung up. The vege- 
tation is more varied than elsewhere, for with the thorn 
jungles and grasses of the Haud are mingled the cedars 
of Golis and the giant euphorbia or hassadan. ‘Fhe 
most important of the plains of Ogo are? the Daba- 
Debba Valley in the west; the Steyla Ban south-east of 
Hargeisa, where grass and thorn jungle” intermingle ; 
the Shilmale and Daldewan Plains and Khansa Bush, 
south of Sik, with water in pools at most seasons, and 
excellent pasturage of short dihe grass; the Galgudan, 
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Senak, and Dodoma Plains, south of Sheikh, all with 
excellent pastures, and the first two watered by the Tug 
Per; the Harakatis and Negegr Plateaux, the latter 
semewhat deficient in water, and both combining thorn, 
jungle with pasturage; and the green forest which 
sutrounds all but the northern sides of Habrji Peak to 
a depth of seven to eight miles. Here it may be noted 
water could probably be accumulated by damming the 
river, which loses itself in the plains. 

Behind the Warsangli Mountains is a somewhat 
gmilar country, the Warsangli Plateau, which descends 
from the main crest, a height of 6000 to 7000 feet, 

_ by successive terraces with gentle slopes, for some 
gooo feet to the Nogal Plateau on the west and the 
Darror Valley on the east. Luxuriant pasturages, 
the resorts of the nomad Warsangli, and dense jungle 
eare found mingled with thorn wilderness on the plateaux, 
just as in Ogo. 

The Darror Valley extends for a distance of some 
200 miles from the foot of the Aroru hills, almost due 
east to the south Bay of Hafun. It is broad and well 
defined, being bounded by the Kurkar Range on the 
south, which rises some 500 fect and separates it from 
the Nogal Plateau, and by the Warsangli and El Maskad 
Rahges on the north. Near the coast the latter range 
diverges notth-east, but sends down spurs which narrow 
the valley to a width of 10 miles, as compared with 
50 miles at 49° E. and 25 miles near the source. A well- 
marked dry torrent, the Tug Darror, into which a number 
of dry rocky ravines run, traverses the valley. Although 
after rains a volume of turbid water rushes down the 
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beds and floods the surrounding country, yet at ordinary 
times there is no water except in the last fifty miles. 
This portion of the tig is known as the Wady Jaeel to 
ten miles from the mouth, where it assumes the nanfe 
of Hashiri. In the Jaeel long shallow pools or reaches 
are to be found in places throughout the year; fhe 
Hashiri for its first two miles has running water, which 
then disappears in a mangrove~covered mud flat. 
The valley and surrounding ranges are generally vety 
arid, but amongst and around the clay and gypsum hills, 
some 3000 feet above sea-level, whitch vary the uppér 
portion, extensive pasturages are found; e.g.mthe 
Gurbi, Shemis, and Fararalii The bed of the Jaeel, 
which is never less than 700 yards wide, and is shuk 
in by precipitous banks 50 to 200 feet high, is covered 
with a vivid green vegetation of tall trees, date and dum 
palms, and presents a striking contrast to the brown, 
sterile, undulating plains and hills above. But no 
effort is made to cultivate anything but the date palm ; 
even the alluvial banks of the Hashiri bear only palms, 
acacias, and salvadora, 

The chief localities in the valley are: the Galla 
ruins of Rat; Ur Arlet, at the foot of the Kurkar Hills, 
whence caravan routes run to the northern Ttalian 
ports; and Sagulodero, some six or seven miles up the 
Hashiri; the summer residence of the Hafun tribes, 
who have numerous herds of cattle there. 

The Nogal Plain is apparently of limestone formation, 
and is formed by the junction of two main affluents, 
the northernmost rising in the Golis Range, and the 
southernmost in the southern slopes of the Bur Dab, 
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and similar short limestone ranges which separate 
the two streams, ‘These ranges aic comparatively well 
watered, but produce little except gum bushes and 
p&turage; cut up by rocky passes and nullahs, they 
render marching difficult even for camels; otherwise, 
beifg easily turned, they present no tactical diffi- 
culties. 

The pasturage is good in the rains, but in the dry 
season the grass dries up, and camel-grazing can be 
obtained only on the sirman bush of the neighbouring 
Heud. 

The bed of the first affluent, the Tug Der, lies as far 
@S Burao, in a level plain, grassy on the left bank, and 
wath open desert and jungle on the 1ight bank. Below 
Burao the river bed opens out and spreads over an open 
level plain of excellent pasturage, forming in the rainy 
season an extensive swamp with dense vegetation. 
Below this swamp the plain is open, intersected by 
numerous nullahs, and generally covered with good 
grazing. The latter continues to 47° E. where the valley 
becomes arid, and so continues beyond the junction 
with the second affluent. North and south of both 
affluents and of the main stream abrupt ranges of hills 
rise at distances of eight to ten miles to the level of the 
Haud, some 500 to 1000 feet above the valley. 

These hills are accessible to camels only by the rocky 
passes, which occur to the south at intervals of four to 
five miles. Numerous nullahs intersect the N ogal Plain, 
and are fall, during the rains, of excellent water, which 
can be found in many shady pools for some months of 
the dry season, as well as in the permanent wells of 
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Wadamago, Odergoeh, Las Elberdali, Beretabli, Kallis, 
and of other places known to the natives only. The 
trees and bushes found in the Nogal Plain are never 
very thick; east of the Shilemadu Hills are grovesnof 
figs and dates. 

The flat western portion of the Nogal can be travetsed 
in all directions, but in the centre tracks along nullabs 
and through stony passes must be followed, Lateral 
communication is practicable but not easy. P 

At thirty miles east of the junction the valley, under 
the name of Dudi, affords excellent pasturage ands is 
more populous, but at 48° E. it is narrowed to a@width 
of about a mile by the northern range closing on the 
southern; here green jungles extend from the sandy 
river beds up the sides of the hills. At Garserio (49° E.), 
where the name is changed to the Dun, the river 
appears to hold running water at all seasons. Curving 
then in a southerly direction, the Dun below Daga 
Dalola receives its first tributary since the junction 
of the two upper affluents. After this it turns south 
and south-west, and flows in a narrow gorge towards 
the Indian Ocean, until, at some fifteen miles from the 
sea, it breaks up into two or three channels, which 
run through narrow gorges. The northernmost, the 
Gabbe, is sand-barred, as, too, is the main central 
channel, the Ail or Eildun, during jlte dry season, 
but the latter occasionally flows through or over the 
bar after heavy rains. Six and a half milés further south 
and four and a half miles north of Illig is the Kululi, 
which, according to native report, is the southernmost 
channel of the Nogal, Fresh but brackish water, of 
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doubtful quality, can be found even in the dry season 
within the bars of the Gabbe and Eildun, 

he Nogal Plateau, or Sorl, which forms the northern 
linfit of the Nogal Valley, has not been explored, but it 
apparently retains a uniform level of about 3000 feet. 
It ig ? reported to have many extensive prairies similar to 
the “Marar Prairie of the Haud, and probably is a con- 
tinuation of the latter, being separated from the 
southern Haud by the Nogal Valley. Water would also 
appear to be plentiful in places after rains. 

“he Haud—a sm&l! word to describe a country of 
thick,®sometimes impenetrable, thorn jungle with an 
gndergrowth of hig or dar aloes, and broken up by 
shallow watercourses—is the name applied to a great 
.elevated undulating plateau, waterless in the dry season, 
which includes large strips of open rolling grass plains or 
bans, or to the south-east semi-desert country called aror. 
It is probably the most valuable part of Somaliland, 
for on its pasturages the surrounding tribes are dependent 
for the summer grazing of their flocks, the source of 
their food and their wealth. Its importance is recognized 
in the Anglo-Abyssinian treaty, which maintains, with- 
out distinction of tribes, freedom of access to all the 
portions in which the two nations are concerned. 

The Haud runs at first in a direction south of east 
between BritishSomaliland and Ogaden, as far as 46° E. 
it then widens out and embraces all the country, woot . 
the Nogal Valley, as far as the eastern Maritime Ranges, 
and between the Karkar Hills on the north, and a line 
running from Galkaya to the sandhills behind Obbia on 
the south. 
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The eastern Haud is divided by the Nogal Valley 
into a northern and southern portion. The following 
are the limits of the red clay or red sandy soil which 
is characteristic of the western and southern Haud’:— 

I. Northern: the mountain range from Jebel Satir 
Gerad to Jebel Korali; thence the range to Harggisa ; 
thence a line south of the Khansa Plain via Berato 
to Kirrit; and from that point a line running S.E. 
to Lassader, and thence by Las Anod, passing a dine 
S. of Gerrowei and Kallis to about 48° 50’ E. longitude, 
where it curves southwards.’ : 

2. Western and south-western: the bluffs whi€h run 
S.W.W. from Jebel Sarir Gerad, parallel to and above 
the left bank of the Jerer and Fafan, through Gagabeto 
Hahi. 

3. Southern: an east and west line from Hahi, via 
Gerlogubi, Wardair, and Galadi Wells, and the Dudub 
district to Galkaya. 

4. Eastern: a line curving from the last-named 
wells east and north to the Sugubtur Wells. 

Access to the Haud up the bluffs from the Nogal, 
Fafan, and Jerer is, in the case of camels, limited to 
fairly numerous but steep and stony passages; else- 
where the outer edge of the Haud has a gentle slope. 
The Haud itself falls gradually from N.W. to S.E., 
as the following elevations show: MararPrairie, 4900 to 
6300 feet, with isolated hills as much as 7000 feet; 
Arran Arrhe, 4450 feet; Kirrit, 3200 feet ; Sugubtur, 
2000 feet (approximately). Water is plentiful all 
over it in the rains, which are heavy as compared with 
Guban ; but after the first month in the dry season all 
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the pans and the numerous nullahs dry up, owing to 
the porous nature of the soil, through which much of 
the rainfall is lost. Then water is to be found only in 
a few permanent wells at intervals of three or four 
days, march; of these wells in the southern Haud the 
most important are at Bohotle on the northern edge, 
and at Mudug (Galkayu) on the southern, at both of 
which the supply is said to be inexhaustible. Possibly 
the* deficiency elsewhere may be remedied by sinking 
new wells to the level at which water is found north 
and south of this portion of the Haud, viz. from 70 to 
80 feet from the surface as at Burao, where the wells 
Rave been dug through sand, or at Gerlogubi, where 
théy have been hewn through rock. Or again, tanks 
might be formed where the clay is hard enough to 
retain the water, and much of the rainfall be thereby 
saved, 

The vegetation of the Haud includes the hassadan 
or euphorbia, growing at a level of about 5000 feet ; 
the derkein, found in the lower levels of the Dolbahanta 
country; the galol, guda, wadi, and acacia thorn trees, 
and the smaller and larger mimosa. ‘The best grasses 
are the durr, 5 feet; the daremo, 15 inches; and the 
dihe, 4 inches high ; all of which are found in the Marar 
Prairie, an arga of nearly 1000 square miles. Many 
similar prairies ate said to exist in the unexplored hinter- 
land of the Warsangli and Mijjarten country, as well 
as throughout the Haud. 

In its*wooded portions dense thorn jungles and 
scattered trees alternate with small glades of durr grass ; 
while anthills, often rising to 25 feet, appear at every 
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hundred yards in the more open portions. ‘The southern 
Haud is, as a rule, covered with thorn bush, more or less 
thick, and apparently the whole of the Haud wag, at 
one time so. covered. But, especially in the western 
Haud, floods and fire destroyed the bush, whiche was 
then overwhelmed by white ants. These erected their 
mounds around the withered trees and after a time 
abandoned them, when wind and rain distributed the 
vegetable mould thus formed, and laid the foundation 
of the bans or grassy plains. 

Green grass is plentiful in the rains, but in the dry 
season practically none is obtainable; camel-grazing 
can, however, be always obtained throughout thé 
year. . 

The Mudug Oasis—in the shape of a horseshoe 
with the Doho district, where there is good grazing 
for ponies, in the centre—lies in the south-eastern 
corner of the Haud. It extends from Badwein, 20 
miles N.W. of the Amai Wells, to the Dagarir tank, 
50 miles south-west of these wells, and from four to 
five miles east to 60 to 80 miles west of them. It affords 
excellent pasturage to large herds of camel and cattle 
and flocks of sheep and goats, and has numerous perma- 
nent wells, important amongst which is Galkayu, where 
a fort erected by Yusuf Ali, of Obbia, was taken and 
destroyed by the Mullah. The country of the latter’s 
tribe, the Bagheri, and of the Rer Ibeahim and Rer 
Ali, lies partly in and partly to the west of the oasis, 
and is in places covered with dense bush. Sub-tribes 
of the Marehan, Ogaden, Dolbahanta, Mijjarten, and 
Hawiya frequent the oasis. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE FRENCH, ABYSSINIAN, AND ITALIAN SPHERES 


E French sphere of influence in Somaliland 
is less extensive,than the British sphere, though, 
on’ account of its propinquity to the Abyssinian border, 
it is more productive. The French, too, have followed 
ift their own areas that feature of Colonial policy which 
builds un, over-seas dominions irrespective of the cost 
or the return to be gained. Vast sums accordingly 
have been expended on the embellishment of the port 
of Jibuti and the provision of a line of railway com- 
munication, the French Government continuing in 
this direction the policy by which they have developed 
their possessions in Indo-China. 

The Maritime Plains of French Somaliland cover 
a strip of low country which extends from Obok be- 
tween the foot of the hills of Tajura and the gulf of 
the same name as far as the Ghubbet Kharab, where 
it widens out into the Kurrera or Kussa Valley. This 
valley, strewn with lawa and volcanic debris, is separated 
on the east from the sea by the Eiroli Cliffs, beyond 
‘which is the Dudoim Plain, with the port of Jibuti. 

A rangé of heights runs along the northern shore 
of the Gulf of Tajura to the head of that gulf, whence 
it_sweeps to the south-west and the north-east, re- 
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appearing on the southern shore of the gulf in the form 
of the Eiroli Cliffs, 400 to 500 feet high. 

Abyssinian Somaliland’ embraces :— 

(a) The Harrar Highlands. 
(6) The Ogaden country, comprising :— 

(i) The southern portion of the western and 
central Haud (vide British Somaliland). 

(ii) The mountainous and ‘hilly country 
watered by the Webi Shebeli, the Fafan, and 
their tributaries, and continued across the 
former river to the Juba. o 

(iii) The high stony plateau eastward of the 
last subdivision and north of the alluvial plain 
of the Webi Shebeli. 

(2) The Harrar Highlands—-The Harrar Highlands 
consist of lofty peaks 8000 to 10,000 feet above sea-level, 
and elevated plateaux, which are highly cultivated by 
the Gallas, and more to the east afford excellent pas- 
turage for the cattle of the Somalis. An eastern spur, 
the Joji Hills, connects this mountainous tract with 
the Sau Range in British Somaliland, and thus forms 
the north-western boundary of the Haud. Between 
this spur and the range, which, running S.8.W., connects 
Biya Anot with Gildessa and Harrar Valley and the 
Ranki Ellis, rich pasturage similar to that of the Haud 
is found. 

(2) Ogaden.—(i) The mountairous eastern portion 
is formed by the foot-hills of the Abyssinian Mountains ° 
and of the Harrar Highlands, and is roughly bounded 
as follows :—~ 

(a) On the north by the eastern range of the Harrar 

Highlands, 
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(4) On the west by the Errer and Webi Shebeli as 
far as Imi, and by a line thence to the Juba 


at Dolo. 
(c) On the south-east by a line from Dolo to Bari; 


and 
¢d) On the east by a line from Bari to Dibitag, and 


thence by the Fafan and Jerer. 


The northern portion of this area is a series of ranges 
andebroad plateaux of limestone, or, in places, of granite 
covered with open jungle of thorn trees and with high 
grass. ‘The sides of the hills and plateaux are generally 
bare, Mut in the valleys thorn bush and jungle grass 
age diversified by stretches of cultivation, open sandy 
plains, and abandoned tracts of jowari cultivation. 
Water is found after rain in the tugs, but in the dry 
season is obtainable only in wells often forty to fifty 
miles apart. South of the latitude of Milmil the ranges 
break up into isolated hills some 3000 feet high, while 
the tugs in the west, which generally have water at all 
seasons, and often are flowing streams, run through 
gorges, sometimes rooo feet deep, between alluvial 
banks covered with excellent grass, creepers, under- 
growth, and tall trees. The plateaux and valleys be- 
come broader, and are often bare and sandy or stony, 
but are still interspersed with tracts of grazing for ’ 
camels. Water of the,plateaux east of the Webi Shebeli 
appears to be comparatively abundant, but many 
wells have been destroyed, for the country is thinly 
inhabited, swing to the attacks by the Ogaden on the 
Gallas, and the counter-raids by the Amharas. For this 
Teason, too, many tracts of jowari cultivation have 
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been abandoned, These are now found only along the 
banks of the Fafan, Ainli, and Webi Shebeli. 

(b) Ogaden.—(ii) The mountainous country south of 
the latter river is unexplored, but it appears to be 
somewhat similar to the country to the north, with 
more jungle and extensive pasturages for cattle and 
camels. 

The narrow valley of the Webi Shebeli, formed by 
the junction of the Errer and Burka, is shut in? by 
precipitous hills of apparently fgrruginous sandstone ; 
it appears to be fairly well wooded, with groves of 
dum palms fringing the banks. Thirty miles” below 
the junction the valley opens out, more particularly 
on the left bank. At Imi begin the alluvial flats, sone 
one to three miles broad, from which steep bluffs, some 
800 feet high, rise to the bare or bush-clad plateaux above, 
The alluvial flats have a dense population of negroid 
origin, and are extensively cultivated, chiefly with jowari. 
There are many grassy stretches of pasturage on which 
numerous cattle and camels graze, and which away 
from the villages are interrupted by a jungle of tall 
trees and dense undergrowth. 

These alluvial flats continue through Bari and the 
Hiran country to the edge of the Juba-Shebeli plateau, 
and then, in Italian Somaliland, open,out into wider 
alluvial plains, in which the Sltebelf eventually loses 
itself before it can reach the sea. . 

At the junction of the Errer and Burka the Shebeli 
is, in the rains, a deep river some eighty yards” wide, with 
a current of five miles an hour and over; six miles lower 
it narrows to forty yards. 
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Below Mount Caldash in the dry weather it is fordable 
by men, horses, and camels, but its banks are steep and 
require cutting away. At Imi it has a depth of three 
to geven feet, a breadth of 100 yards, a bottom of 
sand and mud, and shelving banks. At Karanle its 
current is rapid, and its breadth ninety yards. 

It is said to divide into three branches some three 
days above, and to unite two days below Bari, which is 
on the Huddi branch, where the width is fifty to sixty 
yards. At Barve, somg 200 miles lower, the width is but 
thirty yards, the current two to three miles an hour, 
and th® banks eight to ten feet above the water are 
chean-cut. 

‘Fhe gradual decrease in ati is worthy of notice. 
The river is subject to sudden changes of level; above 
Imi a rise or fall of one to two feet in twenty-four hours 
does not appear to be unusual, while at Bari, within 
a week from being nearly dry, it becomes impassable 
except by raft. 

The valley of the Fafan is well cultivated, particularly 
around the numerous tarigas which have been established 
near it. But in the rains the inhabitants are forced by 
the floods to drive their cattle and camels to the hills 
to the west and to the plateau to the east. 

() Ogaden.—z(iii) The Marehan Plateau country of 
the east. lies soutlf of she Haud and north of the Webi 
Shebeli, and is bounded on the west by the Fafan and on 
the east by a line which runs from, approximately, the 
junction of* the Eldairi with the Shebeli to the Galkayu 
Wells. 

Except along its outer edges it is a barren, elevated 
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plateau of rocky and disintegrated limestone, generally 
open, but occasionally interspersed with thorn jungle. 

The eastern edge is a mixture of stony plain, khansa 
bush, jungle, and pasturage; it is the meeting line of 
the Marehan and of the Hawiya from the south. Water 
is found at only wide intervals, some three to five days’ 
march, both within the plateau and along its northern 
edge. But along its other sides water in fair quantities 
is found either in wells on the west, in the Shebeli°and 
its affuents on the south, and in, wells or pans on the 
east. 

The length of the Italian coast is 1200 miles, and it 
extends from three miles east of the Bandar Ziada tf 
Cape Gardafui, and thence south-westerly to Cape 
Awad, continuing in the same direction to the mouth 
of the Juba River. The coast comprises the Mijjarten 
and Benadir sections, while in general detail the sphere 
comprises :— 

(2) A Maritime Plain, which runs eastwards from 
Bandar Ziada to Cape Gardafui, and thence south- 
westwards to the Juba River. 

(6) The elevated interior plateau, the seaward 
crest of which forms a broken series of maritime 
ranges, and which descends gradually southwards 
to “ 

(4) An alluvial plain that stretches inland from 
the Maritime Plain along the lower Webi Shebeli. 

(2) The plateau country betweén the latter and 
the Juba Rivers. 


(2) The Maritime Plain extends from the Anglo-Italian 
Frontier eastwards to Cape Gardafui in a low, sandy 
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belt, varying from 200 yards to five miles in width, and 
scantily covered with a stunted vegetation of marine 
plants, acacias and other thorn bushes. In places it 
is interrupted by scarped rocks and rocky points and 
hills, especially east of Alula, and between Bandars 
Khor and Maraya is but a narrow beach backed by a 
steep limestone range. In the broader portions it 
forms low, sandy hills or plateaux, and south of Bandar 
Aluta becomes swampy and broken by lagoons. A 
few watercourses intersect it, but these are generally 
dry; water is, however, plentiful, as also are sheep 
and firtwood, at all but a few of the coast villages. 

* From Cape. Gardafui southwards the Maritime Plain 
cofitinues a narrow strip of sand, scantily covered 
with bush, and rising gradually to the foot of the Mari- 
time Range. As far as Ras Ali Bash Kil it is often broken 
by rocky bluffs and ranges; south of that place, as far 
as the Khor Hashiri or Darror, it is continuous, and 
increases gradually in width from one to five miles. From 
the Khor Hashiri to the Nogal Valley it is a narrow, 
broken, rocky, coralline stretch 200 to 400 feet in 
height, with occasional patches of drift sand and 
fairly well supplied with water. 

From Illig southwards to 7° N. the plain continues 
the rocky coralline formation, but around Cape Garad 
are extensive pasturages, which, mingled with occasional 
patches of veggtation, then extend as far as Obbia 
between the rocky foot-hills of the Maritime Range and 
the low, Sandy strip interspersed by sand-dunes that 
border the coast. 

Numerous herds of cattle and flocks of sheep and 
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goats are seen on these pasturages, of which the most 
extensive are at Lagakalaka and Obbia. 

A few miles south of Obbia the Maritime Plain, a 
succession of sandy hills and plains, with occasional 
pasturage and cultivation of durra and beans, rises to 
an interior, sandy, undulating plain of similar vegetation, 
but with also wide belts of dense jungle. The interior 
plain stretches apparently from the Marehan desert on 
the north to the alluvial plain of the Webi Shebeli 
on the south-west, and behind Mogdishu is continued 
southwards by the Maritime Plain, which, gradually 
changing from white to reddish sand, is at first bare, 
but from Brava to the Juba becomes covered with % 
stunted bush. The whole of the Maritime Plain soath 
of Obbia is well populated, and camels, sheep, and goats 
abound. 

(6) The Interior Plateau.—The northern crest of 
the interior plateau, consisting of a series of flat-topped, 
limestone mountains, covered with frankincense trees, 
runs from the Dagan Valley parallel to and, as a rule, 
not more than five miles from, the coast. 

Of these mountains the most important are: (1) 
the Jebel Hantara, 5000 feet, from which a lower range, 
800 to 1500 feet, runs westwards along the coast to Ras 
al Hamar, 18% miles; (2) Jebel Hesmath, 3800 feet, 
ten miles east of Jebel Hantara; (3) Jéoel Maraya, 4000 
to 5000 feet, from which a low range, 1500 feet to, 3000 
feet, falling almost into the sea, runs south-westwards 
for twenty-five miles; (4) the Suwarkerun Mountains, 
which run eastwards to Gardafui, where they combine 
with the Gurihal or Girdifo. Range. The latter 
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faces the Indian Ocean, and, turning north-westwards 
along the Abayere Valley, forms the southern edge 
of the Suwarkerun Plateau. Up the Abayere Valley 
thtre runs a track from Bargal to Alula, which crosses 
the Mulog or Jihiss Plateau, 4500 feet, the watershed 
betveen the Indian Ocean and the Gulf of Aden. 

Between the Suwarkerun Mountains and Jebel Maraya 
lies the Godob Range, which forms the main crest of 
the plateau, but north of it is also a high limestone 
plain, which descends precipitously to the west and 
north and is intertected by the Khor Galweina, a 
tiversprobably navigable, which, rising from the Mulog 
Plateau, flows through a gorge goo feet wide and 250 
feet deep to the Alula Lagoon. 

Along the Indian Ocean from Cape Gardafui to Bargal 
the seaward crest, 3000 feet high, is rarely more than four 
miles inland, and descends in a series of deep precipices 
to the Matitime Plain, or sometimes io the sea itself. 
From Bargal the Gor Ali Range runs westwards to 
Bandar Khor, and forms the southern edge of the plateau 
“of the Osman Mahmud iribe, : Close to Bargal this 
range turns southwards to the Gengado Peaks, a spur 
which sheds the water by the Tug Weina to the Gulf 
of Aden, and by the Wadi*Dabanl to the Indian Ocean, 
and which also connects with the plateau of the Isa 
Mahmud’ to°.4he south. From Bargal southwards the 
main crest diverges south-westwards under the name 
of the Suleinian Mountains, 2700 feet, which, uniting 
with the El Mashad, forms the northern boundary of 
the Darrot Valley. 

Parallel to the Suleiman Range runs the Tig Jijail, 
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south of which is a lofty stony plain separated from 
the sea and the Darror by the Sehau Mountains or 
Jebel Milhan, a table-topped range at least 700 feet high. 
South of the Darror Valley the continuous line of the 
Karkar Hills rises rapidly to a second limestone plateau, 
which, bounded on the west and south by the Nogal 
Valley, falls eastwards, at a few miles from the sea, 
to the coralline Maritime Plain by broken chains of 
steep, rocky, flat-topped hills, 1500 to 2000 feet, from 
which numerous deeply ravined and, as a rule, dry 
watercourses find their way to the sea. This stretch 
of Maritime Hills, beginning in detached or continuous 
conical hillocks of friable sandstone, rises to arid, stony, 
plains of limestone and undulating plateaux with thickets 
of acacias, aloes, and the like; then follow in succession 
large tracts of pasture in a chalky clay, rich vegetation, 
and stony hills as far as the Wadi Darimo. From this 
place stony, cheerless, boldly undulating plateaux, 
with wide zones of forest, extend to the Agdaldanshe 
Mountains, south of which an arid and rugged country 
of basalt outcrop and scanty water supply—except for 
the luxuriant valley of the Wadi Dugaloho—stretches 
to the Nogal Valley. South of the latter the hills 
gradually lose the boldness of outline which charac~- 
terizes them further north, The rock still outcrops, 
but is frequently interspersed with sang*or sand and 
clay. The interior plateau becomes more diversified 
and undulating ; good pasturage alternates with sandy 
tracts, now open and again covered with sirman bush 
or jungle, while rocky patches are less frequent ; water 
becomes more plentiful, but still is often only to be found 
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at intervals of twenty-five to thirty miles. Approaching 
Obbia from the north, a succession of sandy hills extend 
inland for some twenty to thirty miles, while inland be- 
yond them lies an elevated, diversified plain of white sand, 
which at fifty miles is varied by a red clay. Some few 
miles south of Obbia the sandhills fall away gradually to 
the interior plain already described, in which the Mari- 
time Plain merges. 

(c) The Alluvial Interior Plain.—The alluvial plain ex- 
tends for some three to ten miles along each bank of the 
Webi Shebeli from Burfule, where the river leaves the 
plate#a country, to the swamp, north of the mouth of 

ethe Juba, in which the river is lost. The plain is densely 
populated, more particularly about Shidli, Geledi, 
Galwin, and behind Brava, and is exceptionally fertile. 

Geledi, ten days by camel from Mogdishu, is especially 
worthy of mention, for not only does the latter port 
draw all its supplies from the Geledi district, but also 
the town of Geledi stands at the main crossing over 
the Shebeli of the caravan routes between Lugh, Bar- 
dera,'and Mogdishu. 

The district has a population of some 15,000 negroid 
Ogadens, produces two crops of durra and millet and 
a little maize, is rich in cattle, sheep, goats, and donkeys, 
and has many camels. Millet is grown in sufficient 
quantities not only tp supply Mogdishu, but also to be 
exported, Donkeys, though small, are very powerful. At 
the village of Geledi the Shebeli has a width of thirty 

yards anda current of two miles an hour; a mile and a 
half further up it is twenty yards wide, is deep, and has a 
‘current of one mile an hour. At many other places, 
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however, including Geledi, the Shebeli is fordable in 
dry weather. At Saballe, behind Brava, the Shebeli is 
forty-eight feet wide and nine feet deep; in dry weather 
passage is effected bya canoe hollowed out of a tree truhk, 
and by other canoes of planks sewn together with vege- 
table string. The passage should not be attempted in 
the rains, as the river then forms several branches ; 
in this season the better passage is at Kumfia. Oxen, 
camels, and donkeys are fairly numerous along this 
portion of the river, but in the treeless, grassy country 
to the north of Saballe, a fly, similar to the tsetse, 
is prevalent in the dry weather, and camels ar® then 
driven to the pasturages in the sandhills along the coast, 
Sesame muindi (white maize) is the chief crop. ‘ 

The country lying between the Shebeli and the foot 
of the Juba-Shebeli Plateau appears to be composed of 
a friable soil generally covered with thick jungle. 
Water is fairly plentiful in the south-western, but 
scarcer in the north-eastern portions. Good water 
from wells thirty to forty feet deep is obtainable at 
Dafit, an important village at a junction of roads, with 
some durra cultivation. 

(2) The Juba-Shebeli Plateau.—This plateau, a rough 
square of sides 160 miles long, extends from the Abys- 
sinian foot-hills in the north-west to the alluvial plain 
of Italian Somaliland on the south-east, and descends 
somewhat abruptly, in an easterly and westerly direction, 
to the Shebeli and Juba respectively. Adjoining the 
north-western border the country is a sterile, mimosa- 
covered plain, thinly inhabited by a portion of the 
Afgab sub-tribe of the Adoni. Of its eastern portion 
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little is known, except that the inhabitants are of the 
Aulihan and Rahanwein tribes. The western crest 
is well populated, especially in its central portion near 
Revai, which is an important junction of caravan routes 
ang the chief town of Baidoa, a perfectly flat district 
1600 feet above the sea, with many villages, a black 
clay soil, cultivation of durra, cotton, and beans, and 
numerous artificial tanks of rain-water. Between Revai 
afd Lugh are alternate stretches of thick bush and 
luxuriant vegetation, while south of the Baidoa district 
the soil is red clay or sand, cultivation (durra and a 
livele cotton) becomes rarer, and pasturage, tall forest 
‘trees, such as the baobab, and dense bush more fre- 
‘quent. Between the western crest and the Juba are 
elevated, undulating plateaux, arid and sterile, and 
studded with thorny bush. These plateaux descend 
southwards to the alluvial plain, and for some fifty miles 
north of Bardera along the Juba break into rocky, 
sterile, sharp~peaked hills. ‘The lower banks of the 
Juba are clothed with thick forests, which at some 
forty miles from the sea become interspersed with durra 
cultivation and pasturage, backed by belts of thorny 
bush. Between Bardera and Marilla cultivation ceases, 
but some ten miles below the latter town grassy spaces 
and large forest trees appear. From Marilla to Lugh 
the banks are’ covered with durra, between which and 
the sterile plateau runs a dense belt of jungle. 


CHAPTER IV 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE POWERS IN SOMALILAND-—SKETCH 
OF MULLAH AND EVENTS WHICH LED UP TO FIRST 
EXPEDITION 


T now becomes necessary to trace the connection 
between Great Britain and the interesting territory 
already fully described. In 1866, in pursuance of the 
ambitious policy then being pursued by the Khedive 
for the extension of his dominions, Massowah was pur’ 
chased from the Porte for £16,000 by Egypt. Four 
years later the coast between Bulhar and Berbera was 
acquired and garrisoned. In 1874 Raof Pacha, at the 
head of 4000 men, took Harrar, and three years later 
the British Government signed a convention at Alex- 
andria which required the Khedival annexation of 
all the East African coast north of Ras Hafun, it being 
stipulated, however, that none of it should be ceded 
to a foreign Power, and that British Consular Agents 
should be appointed at places on the coast. This the 
Sultan of Turkey refused to ratify. 

Great improvements meanwhile had béen effected at 
the different ports; piers, lighthouses, qnarters, block- 
houses, and zaribas had been constructed. The whole 
country had been benefited, with the exception of 
Harrar, where Raof Pacha had been guilty of innumerable 


acts of misgovernment and oppression, in consequence 
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of which he was dismissed by General Gordon and 
replaced by Ali Pacha. 

Until 1884, with the exception of a tribal revolt 
around Harrar, nothing of any consequence happened. 
Then, however, events in the Soudan led to the evacua~ 
tion of Somaliland by the Egyptians. Under the Emir 
Abdulahi Mahomed of the old dynasty, an independent 
Government was set up at Harrar, and the posts of 
Zeila and Berbera were held by British detachments 
from the Aden garrison. 

During 1884 and 1885 the British Government 
entéfed into treaties with all the tribes now under its 
protection, except the Warsangli, who concluded a 
treaty in 1886, and the Dolbahanta, The February of 
1885 saw the establishment of a British Protectorate 
over the Somali coast from Ghubbet Kharab to Ras 
Galwein, and this step was communicated to France, 
who in the June of the previous year had occupied 
Obok. Massowah, evacuated by the Egyptians, was 
taken over by the Italians in the same year, and their 
protectorate of Erythrea extended southward to Ras 
Raheita. Not to be behindhand, France at the same 
time acquired by purchase from the Sultan of Tajura 
the northern coast of the Ghubbet Kharab. 

Obok was soon afterwards connected by cable with 
Perim; but the iaterruptions to which the Danakils 
subjected its, trade made France anxious to secure a 
more favourably selected outlet for this purpose. This, 
in Febfuary, 1888, she obtained by the acquisition of 
the Mashah Islands and Ras Jibuti, which was ceded 
by-Great Britain in connection with the settlement 
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of the boundary between French and British Somali- 
land. 

During all this time, however, little progress had been 
made by any power in establishing relations with the 
Mijjarten country, observes one of the official writers 
on the subject. As far back as 1862 a treaty had been 
signed with Great Britain in which the Mijjarten 
undertook to protect the lives of passengers wrecked 
on this somewhat dangerous coast. In 1879, and again 
on 1 May, 1885, this agreement was renewed, with 
the further stipulation that 360 dollars should be paid 
annually to the Mijjarten Sultan and to Yusuf Ati of 
Alula. In 1885 the Germans obtained commercial 
treaties with the Mijjarten, but were not allowed to 
fly their flag. “They also laid claim to Warsangli terri- 
tory, but Great Britain concluded a treaty of protection 
in 1886 with the latter country, whilst failing in extend- 
ing its influence over the Mijjarten. However, in 1889 
Italy obtained a protectorate over the coast between 
2° 30’ and 8° 15’ N. from the Mijjarten Sultan and from 
Yusuf Ali, and in 1892 extended its territory southwards 
to the Juba by a treaty with the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The protectorate of Italy over the coast from 8° 15’ N, 
to Bandar Ziada was recognized by the Anglo-Italian 
Protocol of 5 May, 1894. In 1897 the left bank of 
the Juba as far as Lugh was occupied, andein the follow- 
ing year the administration of the Benadir coast and 
hinterland was entrusted by the Italian Government to 
the Benadir Company. 

In 1894 France obtained from the Emperor Menelek 
a concession to build a railway from Jibuti to Harrar, 
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a step which gave a great impulse to the develop- 
ment of the former town, for since that year its popu- 
lation has increased from 6000 to 15,000, including 
2000 Europeans. 

Neanwhile, in British Somaliland the developments 
of its trade and the opening up of its hinterland led 
in 1898 to the transfer of its administration from the 
Government of India to the Foreign Office. 

During the period in which British Somaliland was 
under the administration of the Government of India, 
the forces stationed in the Protectorate were approxi- 
mately of the following strength :— 


Troops. No, Remarks, 
Native infantry from the 
Aden garrison . » oo W10-r20 ... At Berbera, Bulhar, 
and Zeila, 
Somali Camel Corps . ... 25  .,... Berbera and Bulhar. 
Somah Police . soe 9500s) At alll three ports, 


Part of the Aden: troop was also for a time in the 
Protectorate. 

In these years four expeditions occurred, viz. in 1886 
and 1890 against the Isa, in 1893 against the Aidagalla 
(Habr Gerhajis), and in 1895 against the Rer Hared 
(Jibil Abukr, Habr Awal), west of Hargeisa, In the 
latter expedition some twenty to thirty of the Camel 
Corps took part, and the same number also in the Aida- 
galla expeditior§, in which were also twenty of the police. 
The most seriqus of these expeditions was that of 1890, 
when over 350 men were employed. 

The Indian detachment continued in the Protectorate 
until March, 1g00, when the arrival of the 2nd. Battalion 
Central (now King’s) African Rifles allowed of their 
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withdrawal. In the meantime the loyal forces were in- 
creased and reorganized, and at the end of 1900 con- 
sisted of 53 camel corps, 78 permanent and 50 temporary 
military police, and 110 civil police, besides a Somali 
levy of 470. The latter force was being organized 
for operations against the Mullah in place of the and 
Central African Rifles, which left the Protectorate partly 
in July and partly in December of that year. 

In the course of 1900 it was decided to amalgamate 
the forces in the East African Protectorates into one 
body, to which was given the name of the King’s African 
Rifles, under an Inspector-General. In 1gor th® re- 
organization, so far as it affected British Somaliland, 
had not been fully effected when operations against 
the Mullah caused the whole scheme to be suspended. 

There is little doubt that when this remarkable 
individual sat, as a youth, at the feet of Mahomed 
Salih he had little idea of planning the displacement 
of the infidel within the confines of Somaliland. On 
the contrary, circumstances go to show that he was an 
earnest seeker after the better life, and a true believer 
in the Scriptures as propounded by his elders. At this 
time, too, he had not sat long enough at the feet of 
his masters to imbibe that spirit of precocious zeal 
which stimulated his energies upon his return from 
Mecca. Prior to 1896 he was a mereestudent under 
the exhortations of his elders, without the inspiration of 
the visionary, and lacking the fervour of the fanatic. 

It is very doubtful if he had even felt the “ call,” 
and certainly, prior to his first mission to Mecca, there 
was nothing to suggest in his movements that he was 
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about to respond in so vigorous a fashion to the demands 
of his faith. 

However, this journey to Mecca brought about a 
cusious change in the character and temperament 
of the man. The teaching of Mahomed Salih appealed 
to Ris nature, and the Mullah returned to his own 
country with the intention of reviving the religious 
spirit of his people. 

_ He preached in and out of season at Berbera and 
elsewhere, and, as he more closely identified himself 
with the propagand& of his master, he gradually ac- 
quired the reputation and influence of a holy man. 
_Already a Haji by the reason of his visit to Mecca, he 
“expounded the law and Scriptures with considerable 
earnestness and a fearless disregard of the interests 
of the paramount power. The mistake was made of 
conceding to him extraordinary freedom of speech, 
and the fact that he enjoyed this singular immunity 
from persecution increased his influence, and added 
to his powers among the tribes in the interior. 

Tall, lithe, energetic, Mahomed Abdullah’s wiriness 
seemed to be emphasized by the thin goatee beard he 
wore. He belonged to the Habr Suleiman section of 
the Ogaden tribe in the south-west of the Somali 
country, and had married into the Ali Gheri, one of 
the Dolbahanta, tribes in the south-cast of the British 
Protectorate. By this means he had extended his in- 
fluence from Abyssinia in the west to the borders of 
Ttalian Somaliland in the east, when, after his return 
from Mecca in 1895, he retired to Kob Fardod, his 
place of residence, and a village inhabited by Mullahs 
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in the Dolbahanta country 170 miles from Berbera 
Up to this point Mahomed Abdullah had shown nx 
very decided animus against the British suzerainty 
over Somaliland, and it appeared for the nonce ae i 
he were content with the homage paid to his learnings 
and devotional sincerity by the Ogaden and Dolbaliint: 
tribes. The Ali Gheri were his first followers, while 
these were presently joined by two sections of the Oga- 
den—the Rer Ibrahim and the Ba Hawadle. His fame 
continued to increase, and the Mullah won no little 
respect for his authority by the tribes electing to regard 
him as a court of appeal in their tribal disputes. Singilarly, 
and with some measure of success, he strove to put 
down raiding. In.the meantime he continued hig 
pilgrimages to Mecca, every visit adding to his reputation 
and increasing his influence. From these beginnings he 
initiated in 1899 a religious movement, in which he 
was at once joined by the tribes that hitherto had 
supported him, while a number of others, notably the 
Habr Toljahla, including the Aden Madoba, the Ahmed 
Fareh, and the Rer Yusuf sub-sections and the Ismail 
Mu of the eastern Habr Yunis, and the Habr Gerhajis 
identified themselves with him at the time and deserted 
him at a later period, as their interests dictated. At 
the same moment Haji Suda, latterly his principal 
adviser and chief lieutenant, and formerly interpreter 
on a British man-of-war, and the Sultan Nur, one of 
the Habr Gerhajis, elected to throw iff their fortunes 
with him. His policy accordingly underwent a change, 
and it was quite evident that Mahomed Abdullah was 
exerting his influence to incite the tribes to rebellion 
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against British authority. He resorted to force in his 
efforts to gain supporters where he had previously 
employed persuasion, and he levied tolls and fines as 
punishment upon those who withstood his overtures. 
Hjs methods were primitive but effective, and he con- 
tinued to gather adherents. Early in 1899 he raided 
the territory of the Habr Yunis and occupied Burao. 
The Mullah proclaimed his intention of ruling the 
interior as his own sphere and leaving the coast to 
the foreigners. Hehad now hurled down the gauntlet, 
and after an immediate return to Bohotle, he reappeared 
in August, 1899, at Burao, continuing his march with 
5000 men, of whom 1500 were horsemen and 200 had 
tifles, to Upper Sheikh. In the meantime he moved as 
far west as Odwein, harried the country round Sheikh, 
and, at the end of September, withdrew to Bohotle, 
moving thence to Lassader. 

His appearance at Upper Sheikh created a scare at 
Berbera, only some fifty miles distant, and with no very 
adequate means of defence, but the arrival at this 
port of H.M.S. Pomona and R.I.M.S. Minto restored 
confidence. The Mullah, however, advanced no nearer 
to the coast than Upper Sheikh, claiming, when he saw 
the searchlights of the two ships from the peaks of 
the Golis Range, that they were the eyes of God looking 
upon his crusade with favour, In other ways he began 
to boast possession of supernatural powers, asserting 
that he could hear with his own ears in the Dolbahanta 
what wa8 said about him in Berbera, and repeating the 
old story—familiar in the Sudan as among the Boxers 
~—of being able to turn bullets into water, 
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He was now animated by the frenzy of the fanatic, 
and in his subsequent raids his attacks were accompanied 
with fierce slaughter, which made his name the terror 
of the tribes. He gave no quarter, and his policy was 
without scruple. He ruled with a severity which 
brooked no opposition. In this way he took the lives 
of those who refused to assist him, and exacted instant 
and absolute submission in all who followed him. Dis- 
appointed in their prospects of loot, certain tribes 
seceded, and made submission at ethe close of 1899 
to the authorities at Berbera. Early in 1900, however, 
the Mullah raided the Ogaden, obtaining the “sub- 
mission of the Rer Abdilleh, the Rer Harum, and the 
Rer Ali. In consequence of this, the Abyssinians sent 
two forces of mounted infantry to punish these tribes ; 
but failing to find the Mullah, the Abyssinian columns, 
after raiding the tribal territory, retired to Harrar and 
Jig Jigga. 

A few weeks later, in March, the force in garrison 
at Jig Jigga were attacked by some 6000 of his followers, 
under the guidance of their principal officers, and 
incited by the Mullah himself. Inspired by an assurance 
that the Abyssinian bullets had been rendered powerless, 
the Mullah’s forces attacked with the greatest gallantry, 
charging repeatedly up to the edge of the defences, 
and in several places seizing the rifles of the defenders 
before they were themselves shot down. In the end 
they were completely defeated, being repulsed with a 
loss of 2650 killed. The Abyssinians were, ‘however, 
too shaken to pursue, and the Mullah was left for a 
time in undisturbed possession of Ogaden, maintaining 
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his headquarters at Milmil, with an escort of 500 rifles 
and 500 spearmen. 

Although defeated by the Abyssinians, the Mullah 
suffered little loss of prestige, and the number of his 
forces was not materially reduced. Arms continued 
to reach him, and in May, a short time after his fight 
at Jig Jigga, he felt himself strong enough to bring off 
a sudden raid upon British tribes in the Haud. By 
this swoop he captured some 2000 camels, and caused 
the tribes that had gccepted British protection to abandon 
the Haud in confusion. A company of the 2nd Battalion 
King’s African Rifles that had arrived in the Protectorate 
in the previous February was sent to Burao and to 
Odwein, but a few weeks later, in September, the 
Mullah repeated his foray in a different direction. 
From Milmil upon this occasion be raided the Abys- 
sinian Habr Awal at Harebe, capturing immense numbets 
of camels and live stock. 

The malarious condition of the Ogaden country, 
into which the Mullah had again retired, prevented 
the projected pursuit by an Abyssinian force from 
taking place, and the Somali and Abyssinian sections 
of the Habr Awal took matters into their own hands, 
Their efforts were without material result, and the 
Mullah was left in enjoyment of his spoils. By this 
time the infltence of Mahomed Abdullah dominated 
the southern portion of our own Protectorate, as well 
as a considerable part of the Italian and Abyssinian 
spheres, and it had become an object of extreme im- 
portance to eject him. 

On 3 November, 1900, the Consul-General tele- 
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graphed that the Emperor Menelek was willing to co- 
operate with a large force,.and strongly recommended 
immediate concerted action. For this purpose he sug- 
gested the raising of a levy of 1000 men, including two 
mounted companies with a proportion of British officers 
under Captain (local Lieutenant-Colonel) E. J. E. 
Swayne, Indian Army. This being sanctioned, the task 
of organizing the first expedition was begun. 
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CORNER OF A ZARIBA DURING CONSTRUCTION 


CHAPTER V 


THE FIRST EXPEDITION UNDER COLONEL SWAYNE 


QuR main difficulty in the work that was now to 
be undertaken in Somaliland was to be found 
in the fact that thete existed at the time no force in 
the igterior at all adequate io the task that lay ahead. 
At the moment there were a few detachments of police 
“in the country, with headquarters at Berbera and 
posts at Bulhar, Zeila, and one or two other places. 
The total strength of the force was no greater than 
1s0 men, and of these fifty were mounted on camels. 
Fortunately the newly appointed commanding officer, 
together with his brother, Major Swayne, of the Royal 
Engineers, was familiar with the region and was known 
to the tribesmen, while the two officers had rendered 
valuable services to the Imperial Government during 
the course of various hunting expeditions which they 
had made there. The work of raising a force of the 
character indicated by the Consul-General was, of 
course, most arduous; and at a later date it was de- 
scribed by Colonel Swayne in a graphic report on the 
raising of the lévy which he drew up for the Consul- 
General. In this report the gallant Colonel wrote as 

follows :— 
“TI received orders from you on the 22nd No- 
vember, 1900, to raise as a preliminary measure 
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a sufficient number of men to replace the regulars. 
In less than a week 250 men, comprising eight sec- 
tions under the command of Coast Police Sepoys 
as N.C.O.’s, were raised, armed, and equipped, and 
taught the use of their rifles. They were marghed 
inland by me on the 28th Novr., and the regular 
detachments at Adadleh and Hargeisa, 55 miles 
and 100 miles distant from Berbera, were relieved 
on the morning of the 1st and 2nd December 
respectively, and supplies of rations and ammu- 
nition were taken over at both’ places. A defensible 
masonry blockhouse for the storage of ammynition 
was built at Adadleh. 

“No rifles had yet arrived from England, s& 
the new levies were armed with the spare Martini- 
Henry and Snider rifles of the Coast Police, and 
later on, when, on my return from Hargeisa 
on 4 December, new sections were raised, such 
other serviceable rifles of various calibres as 
were available in the Protectorate were utilized. 
On the departure of the regulars, 150 Martini- 
Enfield single-loading .303 rifles were left on 
loan to the Protectorate, and these also immediately 
passed into the hands of the new levies. 

“There was at this time, owing to the feeling of 
exasperation caused by the sufferings of the people, 
no difficulty in obtaining infantry recruits, even at 
the low rate of pay of twelye rupees a month, a 
rate of four rupees less than that given to the Coast 
Police. On the first day some iz00 men came 
forward. In selecting men, only those youched 
for by responsible chiefs and those belonging to 
trustworthy tribes were enlisted, no Dolbahantas 
being allowed to enter the ranks. Every man 
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before marching out of Berbera was paid an 
allowance to puichase his own Somali shoes and 
also a piece of American cloth. Extra hides and 
spare steel were sent up with the scctions, and the 
men, amongst whom were many shoemakers and 
‘workers in iron, made and repaired their own 
shoes, and made axes with which to cut thorn 
bushes. On the march thoin zaribas were made 
every night. 

“Tn the beginning of December, when the 
expedition wase sanctioned, you authorized me 
to increase the infantry of the levy up to 1000 
Men, and later on to form a mounted corps of 
500 men. As I was at this time alone, I had had 
personally to conduct the detachments up country, 
and as this involved journeys of 200 miles to Har- 
geisa and back, I now found it impossible to spare 
the four days occupicd by the journey. Much 
work was to be done at the coast in bringing over 
riding camels from Aden, in purchasing transport 
animals and supplics, and in sending caravans 
up country. Estimates had ‘to be prepared, and 
arms, equipment, clothing, stores, water-tanks, 
etc, ordered from England, Egypt, or India. 
I found it necessary, therefore, io apply for the 
immediate services of two subalterns, in order 
to take charge of the up-~couniry posts, and on 
the 2nd Battalion King’s Rifles sailing from the 
coast, the servites of Lieutenants Byrne and Walshe 
were placed at my disposal. They were at once 
sent up to take charge of the levies at Hargeisa and 
Adadleh (fifty miles apart), whilst I continued to 
enlist men at Berbera. 

“The raising of the mounted infantry gave 
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much trouble. As soon as he could be spared 
from Hargeisa, Lieutenant Byrne was sent west- 
ward to Debolek, where the chiefs had agreed 
to bring up horsemen for enlistment. He suc- 
ceeded in raising 100 men, bringing their: own 
ponies and saddles, but, owing to the threatening 
attitude of the Rer Ali Ogaden and to the con- 
sequent disinclination of our tribes to leave their 
flocks unguarded, further enlistment came to a 
standstill. 

“Owing to the hindrance caused to my plans, 
I had the honour to ask permission, as a preliminary 
measure, to deal with the Rer Ali. Men, transport, 
and supplies were concentrated at Hargeisa, and” 
two sections of riflemen were sent fifty miles south- 
wards to observe the border. You were unable, 
however, at this time, on political grounds, to 
sanction an advance across the border. 

“The Gadabursi, whose chiefs had promised 
to produce a contingent of horsemen, failed to 
do so, although Mr. Keyser, His Majesty’s Consul 
at Zeila, used every endeavour to induce them 
to come forward. The tribes in this part of the 
Protectorate had not suffered from the Mullah’s 
raids, and being of separate origin to the Ishak 
tribes, were not affected by the latter’s misfortunes. 
In order to fill up my mounted branch I found 
it necessary to apply for sanction to purchase 
ponies and mount my infantry ‘on them, and 
even then the mounted corps filled up so slowly 
that it was not complete when the time came for 
starting. I had to enlist extra infantry to make 
up the deficit, and also to arrange for getting in 
tribal horsemen with spears during the progress 
of operations. 
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“A number of spcarmen were also enlisied 
for a transport corps. These men were not con- 
tinuously employed, but were called up for service 
or discharged as found necessary. Their duties 
were mainly connected with the charge and pro- 
t&ction of captured live stock sent back from 
the front, and a certain number assisted the trans- 
port riflemen, and were utilized as spies and for 
reconnoitring work at a distance from the field 
columns. The men for the greater part received 
no pay, but weresgiven a bonus out of the live 
stock captured from the enemy. 

‘*By the middle of January, when the first 
British officers began to arrive on the coast, 600 
men had already been raised, and the detachments 
at Hargeisa and Adadleh were considerably 
strengthened. ‘These arrangements not only kept 
matters quiet after the departure of the regulars, 
but, owing to the exaggerated reports of our 
strength which reached the Mullah, he became 
apprehensive of raids by our levies and tribes on 
his own live stock, and so confined himself to 
looking to his own protection, and abandoned the 
idea of making any further organized attacks upon 
our border.” 


Altogether 21 officers, viz. 1 major, 6 captains, 1 
medical officer, and 13 subalterns, joined the new corps. 
When the levy wa8 sanetioned no local military establish- 
ments existed, with the exception of the Coast Police, 
of whom some forty men were available for the charge 
of sections. Likely men of the levy were made acting 
non-commissioned officers, and taught by four Indian 
havildars lent from Aden. The infantry were divided 
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into two corps of 500 men each, and the cavalry and 
mounted infantry formed one corps. The mounted 
corps was commanded by Major W. G. L. Beynon, 
D.s.0., 1.8.¢., and he was assisted by Captain C. M. D. 
Bruce, r.F.A., who had charge of the Camel Corps, 
and Captain J. W. B. Merewether, 1.s.c., commanding 
the mounted infantry. The two infantry corps were 
commanded respectively by Captain G. E. Phillips, r.x., 
and Captain M. McNeill, Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers. Captain D. A. Friedrighs, r.z., was appointed 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Byrne Transport Officer, and 
Lieutenant Dickinson Quartermaster. 

Colonel Swayne’s confidence in the men under his 
control is peculiarly characteristic of the British officer 
wherever he is to be found. It was the same in India, 
prior to the great Mutiny, and it exists with greater 
justification to-day among our military representatives 
in the great dependency. On the whole, Colonel 
Swayne was hardly justified in his faith; and though 
his objections to the employment of Indian troops 
were intelligible, since both the men and horses of 
the country were accustomed to travelling long distances 
without food or water, and Indian troops would have 
required more elaborate arrangements to enable them 
to endure the hardships of desert operations, events 
soon showed that too much deperfdence was placed 
at first upon the levies. The experiment had to be 
tested, however, before its failure could be established ; 
and accordingly, when the column moved from its base, 
it was composed almost wholly of Somalis. 

After careful consideration of the difficulties of the 
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enterprise, it was decided that April would be the most 
favourable time to commence operations, and that 
the best arrangements would be for the British column 
to act in such conjunction ,with the Abyssinians that 
Menelek’s troops would drive the Mullah eastwards 
towards Bohotle, where Colonel Swayne could attack 
him. The information available showed that the Mullah 
had returned to Bohotle some time in January, 1901 ; 
but by the following March, and resulting from the 
movements of the Abyssinian troops, the entire situation 
had changed. At the moment the Abyssinians had 
driven the Mullah from their own borders towards 
tlte Dolbahanta country, where, between Bohotle and 
Lassader, he had taken up a position from which he 
was able to negotiate with tribes whose  allegi- 
ance was uncertain. The situation was now impressed 
with a gravity which events in Somaliland hitherto 
had not borne, for it was imperative that the Mullah 
should be prevented from re-establishing himself in 
the eastern portion of the Protectorate. Under these 
circumstances immediate action became an obvious 
necessity. With a view to the taking of repressive 
measures, therefore, Consul-General Hayes-Sadler, on 
11 April, 1901, addressed the following instructions to 
Colonel Swayne :— 


“ BerBera, 11 April, 1901, 
*¢ Sir, 

“J have the honour to address you in con- 
nection with the operations you are about to under- 
take against the Mullah Muhammad-bin-Abdullah. 

“The object of the expedition is to capture or 
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defeat the Mullah, and to put an end to his move- 
ment in the Dolbahanta. Your operations will 
accordingly be directed against the Mullah and 
those who may now be found to be actively sup- 
porting him. 

“Of the tribes who are now reported t¢ have 
dealings with the Mullah, with the exception of 
the Ali Gheri, who may be expected to stand 
by him to the last, it is not certain which will 
continue to maintain his cause once he is confronted 
with our force. I enclosega note I have drawn 
up of our dealings with the tribes after the dis- 
turbances of 1899, and I have noted etherein, 
as far as information is available, the presept 
attitude of the Dolbahanta tribes from the reports 
which have from time to time been received. 
This you will be able to check with information 
you will yourself acquire. But little reliance can 
be placed on the reports received as to the attitude 
of the Dolbahanta tribes, and it is probable that 
accurate information as to the attitude of the 
respective tribes will not be obtained until the 
expedition enters the country. It is, however, 
believed that, with the exception of the Ali Gheri 
and possibly other sections of the Gerad Farih, 
the majority of the people who have joined the 
Mullah in the Dolbahanta have done so either 
through fear of him or for personal gain, and that 
a large seceding from his folloWing may be ex- 
pected when our expedition takes the field. 

“YT have briefly recorded in the note our past 
dealings with the tribes, in order that you may 
know what settlements were arrived at, and in 
the case of those who are not now actively supporting 
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the Mullah, take no action which will conflict 
with those settlements. 

“ For instance, the past misdeeds of the Habr 
Toljaala and eastern Habr Yunis tribes have been 
dealt with, and unless any of them actively support 
ghe Mullah, which I do not anticipate, if all goes 
well, they should not in any way be interfered 
with. 

“ Several of them have to settle up for loots, 
put this is a matter not immediately connected 
with the expedition, and which can be attended 
to afterwards. 

<The past and present conduct of the Ali 
Gheri necessitates that they should be punished, 
and I propose to inflict a fine of 1000 camels on 
them, which you can proceed to enforce after the 
Mullah has been dealt with. As regards the Ararsa- 
mah, the Ba Ararsamah, and the Birkad, much 
will depend upon the attitude they assume when 
our expedition is in the field. If they do not 
actively support the Mullah, I should be inclined 
to deal leniently with them, our object being to 
suppress the Mullah and restore order. 

“The chief danger of a large coalition of the 
Dolbahanta against us will lie in the possibility 
of our expedition being looked upon as an Ishak 
invasion of the Dolbahanta country. 

“You will doubtless take all possible measures 
to allay any*suspicion of the kind; steps in this 
direction have for some time past been taken 
here. With your knowledge of the country and 
people, I need hardly warn you that any looting 
by our people of tribes who, though formerly 
with the Mullah, have since left him, and are 
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not now opposed to us, besides being impolitic, 
would create a dangerous scare and play into the 
hands of the Mullah by giving him the very means 
to effect a powerful combination against us which 
he is seeking, and which it might seriously tax 
our resources to mect. n 

“Tt is for this reason that it is specially desirable 
to confine our operations to the Mullah and those 
tribes who are now found to be actively supporting 
him. Above all, those who secede from the Mullah 
and assist us against him myst be protected, even 
if the tribes who accompany our force have any 
claims against them. These will be matters for 
settlement after the conclusion of the expedition. 

“ There are many claims by our tribes for damage 
done by the Mullah and his followers ; it is reason- 
able that Government should be reimbursed, if 
possible, a portion of the heavy expenses incurred 
in connection with the expedition; and the force 
will expect something in the way of prize money. 
These should be met from any loot which is found 
with the Mullah or the tribes now actively sup- 
porting him, and I am inclined to think that a 
fair proportion would be one-third to the force, 
one-third to satisfy claims for damage done, and 
the remainder for Government. ‘This question 
is, however, a very subsidiary one, and you will 
doubtless not allow it in any way to prejudice 
the main object of' the expedition. 

“So far as is known, the Mijjarten are hostile 
to the Mullah. But information was received 
yesterday that four emissaries of this tribe have 
been received in secret conference with the Mullah. 
The object of this visit is not known. Despatches 
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have lately been sent by the Vice-Consul for Italy 
at Aden to the Consul-General for that country, 
who is now at Ras Alula, to move the Mijjarten 
under Sultan Osman Mahmud and Sultan Yusif Ali 
to cut off the Mullah’s retreat should he attempt 
'to escape to the coast through their country. And 
I have lately addressed the Resident at Aden with 
a view to similar warnings being given to the chiefs 
on the southern Arabian littoral. 

“TJ shall be glad to know if there is any further 
action which ity may occur to you can now be 
usefully taken from here to promote the object 
o$ the expedition. 

“In the unlikely event of the Mullah offering 
to surrender, in his case and in that of the following 
—Ahmed Warsamah (known as Haji Sudi), Deria 
Arale, and Deria Gure—only an unconditional 
surrender should be accepted, no guarantee of any 
kind as to future treatment being given. Nur, the 
late Sultan of the Habr Yunis, may be guaranteed 
his life.” 


Acting on these instructions, Colonel Swayne pro- 
ceeded to take the field; and by the end of the month 
men and stores were moved from Adadleh to Burao. 
The latter place was quite bare, and the animals had 
therefore to be brought back some forty miles to graze. 
A defensible post was made at Burao and strengthened 
with barbed wire, and caravans of stores brought from 
Berbera, At the same time, as a matter of precaution, 
the reserye ammunition of the Adadleh blockhouse 
was moved to Burao. ; 

Whilst the movement to Burao was in progress steps 
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were taken to stop the Mullah’s sources of information, 
His spies to the Ishak country either were captured or 
driven away, and a body of his scouts were surprised 
near Badwein. Caravans coming in from the interior 
to Berbera as a rule were not interfered with, gas it 
was neither desirable nor necessary to stop trade. The 
spies of the force penetrated to the Rar Hagar Dolba- 
hanta encampments at Ain Abo and Badwein, seventy- 
five miles south of Burao, and strong patrols, actitg on 
the information so obtained, brought in several prisoners, 
who supplied the columns with information. Some 
of these prisoners, after being misled as to the real 
line of advance, were allowed to escape at night, 
that they might return to the Mullah and deceive him 
with the fund of erroneous news they had been allowed 
to collect. 

The orders given to Colonel Swayne had been to 
capture or defeat the Mullah and to put an end to his 
influence in the Dolbahanta country. While Colonel 
Swayne was preparing to advance, the Consul-General 
sent out the following Proclamation, so that the pur- 
poses of the expedition should be understood:—- . 

“ Be it known to all concerned among the Dolba- 
hanta tribes, that the expedition now about to be 
despatched by the Government is not against the 
Darod tribes of the Dolbahanta ; 4t is to co-operate - 
against the Mullah Muhammad bin-Abdullah and 
those who are affording him assistance. 

“All persons found supporting the Mullah 
will be considered as hostile to the Government, 
and will be treated as such; and tribes will be 
held answerable for their individual members. 
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“ All tribes are therefore required to refrain 
from any dealing or communications with the 
Mullah, to leave that part of the country in which 
he now is and his followers are, and to warn any 
of their members who may be with the Mullah 
*to leave him at once, as they will be held responsible 
for any acts committed by such against the Ad-~ 
ministration. 

“ (Signed) J. Hayrs-Sapuzr, 
“ His Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General, 
* «© Somali Coast Protectorate. 
“ Apsn, April 30th, 1901.” 


In order to avoid delay, Colonel Swayne divided his 
little force into two columns, each of which was com- 
plete in itself. 

The first was commanded by himself, while the 
second was under the orders of Captain McNeill. 
Each column was independent, though, until the 
proper moment of attack presented itself, the two 
forces camped together. 

The order of march was generally an elastic square, 
with the transport in the centre and the mounted 
troops half a day’s march in advance. A screen of 
tribal scouts shielded the movements of the column 
from the Mullah’s spies, and always kept a couple of 
days ahead of the*line of march. All being in readincas, 
Colonel Swayne moved out of Burao on 22 May, while 
two days later a division of Abyssinian troops, for 
whose co-operation arrangements had been made, also 
took the field. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE FIRST EXPEDITION UNDER COLONEL SWAYNE — CO- 
OPERATION OF THE ABYSSINIANS—-CAPTAIN MCNEILL’S 
FIGHT AT” SAMALA—-COLONEL SWAYNE’S ACTION AT 
FERDIDDIN——-CONCLUSION OF THE OPERATIONS 


Fo8 the moment it is necessary to return to the 

force from Abyssinia which was to co-operate 
with Colonel Swayne in the movement against the 
Mullah. Since the operations in the early months 
of 1900 the Abyssinians had renewed their efforts 
against the Mullah on one or two occasions, though 
with no noteworthy result. In January of 1go1, a 
body of 10,000 soldiers was despatched into the Ogaden 
country, but owing to the deficient character of the 
arrangements for supplying the troops with water, 
the force failed to get into touch with the Mullah. 
Under the circumstances, the Abyssinians were com- 
pelled to halt at the Gerlogubi wells, but so soon as 
the Emperor Menelek learned that a British expedition 
was preparing to take the field, orders were issued 
for the despatch of a second force of 10,000 men, 
equipped with a month’s supplies. This new division 
moved out simultaneously with the troops under Colonel 
Swayne, and on 24 May it arrived at Eilki Gabro, 
on the Fafan, where it was joined by the two British 
officers, Major the Hon. A. Hanbury- Tracy and 


Captain R. P. Cobbold, who had been attached to it. 
68 
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The officer commanding the Abyssinian force was 
Kanyasmach Abanabro, who had served with the 
Ras Makonnen at the battle of Adowa. He extended 
a warm welcome to the British Mission, but hardly 
proved himself amenable to the suggestions which 
Major Hanbury~Tracy was able to put forward, 
Although the Abyssinians were co-operating with the 
British columns, they acted much as-they willed and 
preserved complete independence of movement, which 
naturally added to the difficulties by which Colonel 
Swayne was confronted. Generally speaking, the idea 
in the’ minds of the Abyssinians was to administer 
punishment to those tribes that in the past had proved 
troublesome to them ; and it was only with the exercise 
of very great diplomacy that Major Hanbury - Tracy 
was able from time to time to persuade Kanyasmach 
Abanabro to give a thought to the British columns. 
The movement that Menelek’s lieutenant first intended 
to carry out was against the Adoni on the Webi Shebeli, 
as this tribe had shown an inclination to join the Mullah. 
But rumours of the presence of the Mullah in the bush 
to the east of Gerlogubi caused a change of plans, 
and the force proceeded direct to Gerlogubi, where it 
arrived on 11 June. 

Once in the field, it was soon seen that the defects 
in the Abyssiniafi military system stood in the way of 
any successful co-operation with the British troops. 
Chance raids, rather than the slow development of 
a settled plan of campaign, were what appealed to 
the Abyssinians; and, true to their marauding instincts, 
so soon as the division moved, a swarm of friendlies 
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attached themselves to the command of Kanyasmach 
Abanabro with a view to participating in any oppor- 
tunities for plundering that the operations might 
offer. Thus, before the division had been a few days 
on the march, its numbers had nearly doubled, thqugh 
the new-comers had omitted to bring their supplies. 
Accordingly, what had been considered sufficient for 
the maintenance of 10,000 men for one month in 
the field, had now to suffice for more than 15,000 
men. Added to this, the operations were taking place 
in the dry season, and water was scarce; while even 
where it was abundant, it was so charged with im- 
purities that it was undrinkable. Further, a large 
proportion of the Abyssinian force was mounted, but 
there was no grazing; and the only supplies obtainable 
from the country were sheep and camels. It happened 
that the Abyssinians were a grain-eating rather than 
a meat-eating people, and Kanyasmach Abanabro soon 
found himself encumbered by a column of sick, whose 
numbers increased with the difficulties of the march. 
By the time Gerlogubi had been reached, the de- 
termining factor in the situation of the Abyssinian 
force was the question of supplies. Major Hanbury- 
Tracy, with a view to decreasing the difficulties of 
the enterprise, urged Kanyasmach Abanabro to divide 
his force into three columns, and to allow each to fend 
for itself. Although such a policy would have increased 
the mobility of the whole force, besides rendering the 
task of feeding them much more simple, Kanyasmach 
Abanabro declined; while, with a view to showing 
the British officers what his troops could do, he proceeded 
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to attack the Rer Ibrahim for the protection that they 
had given to the Mullah. The raid, as it was carried 
out, was comparatively successful, for after great per- 
suasion the Abyssinians followed the suggestion of 
Major Hanbury-Tracy, and converted their force 
into a number of flying columns. Attacking simul- 
taneously from widely extended points, the Abyssinians 
were able to drive the Rer Ibrahim against the advanced 
parties of Colonel Swayne’s force, who completed the 
discomfiture of the tribe by the capture of their camels. 
The Abyssinians, on their part, killed some 200, and 
located several caches of ammunition, and were intenscly 
pleased with the result of the raid. 

While the Abyssinians were engaged with the Rer 
Ibrahim, news of the presence of the Mullah at Galadi 
was brought in, and here again advice was tendered 
by the British officers. 

After careful consideration, Major Hanbury - Tracy 
suggested the despatch of three columns whose move- 
ments would have the effect of surrounding the Mullah, 
if the news of his presence at Galadi proved true. The 
main column and the baggage was to return to Gerlogubi, 
the first supporting column was to proceed to Galadi, 
and the second to Bur, thirty miles south of Wardair, 
where there was a strong concentration of the Mullah’s 
supporters frorl the Makahil tribes. By this plan 
the Abyssinians would have been able to strike effectively 
at the Bagari tribe, the Mullah’s own tribe, and a sub- 
section of the Makahil; and since the three columns 
would have produced an overwhelming strength for 
the purposes of the raid, there was little chance of 
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disaster.. Food for the troops, grazing for the animals, 
and water lay ahead of the force if Major Hanbury- 
Tracy’s plan had been followed. But the Abyssinians 
refused to be influenced by the words of the British 
officers, and decided to retire to Gerlogubi, following 
on the return march a different route from that which 
they had advanced. . 

The only available information about the country 
through which the force was to pass was that inethe 
possession of the British Mission, whose members placed 
it at the disposal of the Abyssinian General. From 
this it appeared that the supplies of food and “water 
were deficient, and that the attempt to march a large® 
force through so unsuitable a country would end in 
disaster. Already there was a train of sick attached 
to the column, and one would have thought it an 
obvious precaution for another route to be selected 
or for reserve skins of water to be carried by each 
man. The warnings of the British officers were: dis- 
regarded in this respect, and neither a change of» 
route was made nor additional water supplies carried, 
Kanyasmach Abanabro attributing his subsequent mis~ 
fortunes to the will of God, although they arose from 
his own carelessness. 

When the march began, the stamina and siirale: 
of the force equally were undermined. ° The men were 
disheartened and sullen, while the change in their diet | 

showed its effect in their weakened constitutions, ° 
Owing to the scarcity of grass the mules and horses 
were dying in considerable numbers, while those that 
survived were terribly emaciated.. A crisis had now 
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arisen in the affairs of the expedition, and in order to 
tide over the situation Kanyasmach Abanabro issued 
orders for raiding parties to be sent out far and wide, 
irrespective of whether the tribes encountered were 
friendly or otherwise. After some preliminary dis- 
appointment, this haphazard method of remedying 
the shortage of supplies was sufficiently successful. to 
enable Kanyasmach Abanabro to make his way to the _ 
valley of the Fafan. 

| From the Fafan Kanyasmach Roaabes contem- 
plated, a further detour to the grain-producing areas 
of the Webi Shebeli. But as the British Mission had 
fnformation to the effect that the season’s grain supply 
had been looted previously by the Mullah, officers and 
men alike opposed the move ; and in the end Kanyasmach 
-Abanabro was compelled to return to Harrar. 

While. the Abyssinians had been operating in one 
direction, Colonel Swayne in another had been engaged 
in much arduous work. As we know, he had a difficult 
task in making soldiers out of the raw material provided 
by the country; and in whatever move he made, he 
was obliged to bear in mind that, once the expedition 
started, no support could be given from the rear. In 
Somaliland, as. in most desert countries, life revolves 
around the camel. The people live on the milk of 
that animal forthe greater part of the year, and without 
it the best grazing grounds distant from water would 
be unattainable, for sheep have to be kept near wells, 
Without the camel the bulk of the people could not 
exist, and certainly a force undertaking serious work 
would have been absolutely useless. In forming his — 
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plans of attack, therefore, the officer commanding had 
to bear in mind that if the flocks and herds of the 
enemy could be captured, the men would be unavoidably 
compelled either to make terms or mass for an attack 
on the expedition. The great point was, if possjble, 
to be able to march faster than the enemy, and to be 
able to surprise him instead of being in the position 
of being surprised. It was intended, if possible, to 
march direct on the Mullah wherever he should be 
located, and at the same time, by punishing the hostile 
tribes to right and left of the line of route, to prevent 
them from further association with him. Long. night 
marches were made so as to avoid the clouds of dust’ 
which always gave indication of the course of the column. 

The line of advance was selected as much as possible 
away from dense bush, and every effort was made to 
bring the force between the various sections of the 
hostite tribes. The stockaded village of the Mullah 
at Kob-Faradod was burnt, the mosques alone being 
spared, so as not to offend the religious feelings of the 
Mohammedans. At Hildab one of the Mullah’s caravans 
was captured ; and as the bulk of the tribes were now 
reported to be wavering, every effort was put forward to 
strike an effective blow. From certain prisoners who 
had been captured Colonel Swayne learned that a 
number of encampments of the Jama Siad section of 
the Mahmud Gerad tribes were on the left of the line 
of march to Yahelli. Major Beynon was hurried off 
to surprise them, and accomplished his task with success. 

On 30 May news was brought to Samala that a large 
“number of the enemy’s flocks and herds had been secured, 
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and seeing that these would prove to be a strong tempta- 
tion for attack on the part of the Mullah, Captain 
McNeill, who was selected to hold the position, was 
directed to make all preparations for a stout resistance. 
With that officer were Licutenants L. Murray of the 
East Surrey Regiment, J. C. Lamprey of the Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, and H. Younghusband of the Bedford 
Regiment; native officers being Jemadars Mahomed 
Yusuf, H. A. Abdurrahman and Jama Siad, H. T. 
Abdi Mahomed. What happened after this is best 
described in the words of Captain McNeill himself. 
In fis report on his experiences he wrote :— 


“‘T was attacked on the 2nd and 3rd June, 1901, 
while in zariba at Samala by a force of the Mullah’s 
men, estimated at 3000 on the 2nd June and 5000 
on the 3rd. These estimates of numbers were 
formed on the spot by myself and the three British 
officers under me, and were subsequently confirmed 
—by what prisoners captured after the fight told 
us. The force under my command numbered 
just under 500, but of these only about 370 were 
armed with rifles, the rest being made up of spear~ 
men and a few tribal horsemen. Added to this, 
we had to guard 46 prisoners, about 3500 camels, 
about 50 sheep and cattle, and about 50 horses. 
I had also, one .450 maxim served by Somalis 
and under command of Lieutenant Younghusband, 
Bedford Regiment. The men were in a separate 
zariba from the camels, ctc., both zaribas being on 
a gentle slope facing nearly west, the men’s zariba 
being above, the camel zariba below and under 
command of view and fire from the men’s zariba 
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above. The maxim was placed on a cairn of stones 
at the top of the men’s zariba, and commanded a 
good field of fire all round. The ground on all 
sides was fairly open, being practically clear of 
bushes for about 150 yards round both zaribas. 
The lower or south-west end of the camel zafiba 
is on the edge of a shallow pool of water about 
100 yards broad. On the further side of this 
water some fairly thick bush in patches comes 
pretty close to the water’s edge, and it is to*the 
better cover afforded in this place that I attribute 
the cause of the enemy getting closer to the camel 
zatiba, The second column got into their Yariba 
on the 31st May, in the evening. The first column, 
departed south-east about 3 p.m. on the Ist June 
—-the morning of the rst June being spent by the 
second column in strengthening and making gener- 
ally secure both the zaribas. The morning of the 
2nd June was also spent in the same way. The 
attack began about 3.30 p.m., 2nd June. 

“About that time I saw some horsemen on 
a low range of hills about a mile to the north- 
east. ‘These men rapidly increased in numbers, 
and began to descend into the plain, and came 
rapidly towards the zariba. I at once sent to call in 
the camels. This was well and expeditiously done, 
only two camels, which broke away, being captured. 

“The animals were driven into their zariba 
from both sides. On the north-east side, where 
the greater number of camels were, they got 
somewhat crowded in the entrance, and some got 
frightened and broke back, one lot—-a good 150 or 
so—getting right out into the open plain about 600 
yards or so distant. By this time some of the horse- 
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men had got right round to this side, and I began 
to fear that I would lose at least a portion of the 
camels. Accordingly I sent out Jemadar Jama 
Siad (of the police) with one section to try and 
keep off the enemy till, at last, most of the camels 
had been got in. 

“Meanwhile I supported him by turning the 
maxim on the nearest horsemen, 

“Jama Siad performed his work in a most ex- 
cellent manner, as he not only kept off the enemy 
till the carhels near the zariba were brought in, 
but also he advanced well into the plain, and 
Brought in all the camels which had gone out. 
Some of the horsemen had got right round by 
now—a good way out—but by keeping the maxim 
on them, supported by long-range volleys from 
the Punjabis, we did much to check them. Lieu- 
tenant Murray had also gone outside the south 
side of the zariba with. two sections, and got all 
the camels in on that side. Meantime, the enemy 
had kept pressing on from the south, the horse- 
men being supported by a large number of infantry 
mostly armed with spears, but some had rifles, 
from which they kept up a somewhat irregular 
fire on the zariba, from which we lost two men 
and two horses killed and one man wounded. 
The enemy advanced in a most plucky fashion, 
but not a man got up to the zariba, though some 
were shot close to it. By this time it was getting 
pretty dark, and the attack slackened, and finally 
ceased for a time, though the enemy kept up an 
irregular fire, which, however, did no further 
damage. The enemy did not go far back, how- 
ever, but remained fairly close. They had so far 
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failed in both their objects, ie. to carry off the 
camels and get into the zariba. Just previous 
to this I sent Lieutenant Lamprey to hold the 
lower edge of the camel zariba, as I much feared 
the results of the enemy getting in among the 
camels. It was very well I did this, as a determined 
attempt was made soon after dark to rush the ‘ 
north-west corner of the camel zariba. Some of 
the enemy, assisted by the darkness and the more 
favourable nature of the ground near here* (on 
the further side of the water), got right up to 
the zariba, and were shot down, practically touching 
it on the outside, though not a man got “inside. 
At the same time another attack was made om 
the north-east maxim corner of the zariba. This 
was held by the seven men who worked the maxim 
and by twenty-two Punjabis. The outside of 
the zariba was well protected by wire, which 
considerably delayed the enemy. This and some 
good shooting by the Punjabis checked this rush 
also, about ten dead bodies being found round and 
near this part next morning. No further: attack 
was made during the night, but a dropping fire 
was kept up by the enemy till about 10 p.m. After 
this we were left in peace, but the enemy could 
be heard all night moving about in the bush and 
calling to each other. They must have carried 
away a lot of dead and wounded during the night 
—a pretty good proof of this being that subse- 
quently we found about ten or twelve dead horses 
at various places round the zariba. There were no 
saddles or bridles on any of them. Our total loss 
so far was two killed and one wounded. 

“On the 3rd June, as soon as it was light enough 
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to see, I thoroughly examined all the ground round 
about and the hills near with a powerful telescope, 
but could only see about ten horsemen and two 
footmen to the east. These men were about 
three miles off, and going directly away from 
‘us, they soon disappeared from sight. About 
8.45 a.m. a large and rapidly increasing number of 
footmen began to issue from the hills to the south. 
They rapidly extended out till they were in one 
tong line several ranks deep. They advanced 
straight on us, gradually opening out and enveloping 
south and south-west sides of men and camel 
zatibas. At a distance of 1200 to 1500 yards out 
the line extended from a point behind to the 
east of the maxim gun cairn to a point well out 
and beyond the broken ground on further side of 
water at lower (west) end of the camel zariba. 
They came on at a stcady pace, opening out as 
they came and keeping a good general line. At 
about 400 yards they opened fire. I should say they 
must have had seventy or eighty men armed with 
rifles, and from this fire we suflcred several casualties, 
though luckily most of the bullets went high. 
I ordered my men to reserve their fire till the 
enemy were within 500 yards of the zariba; this 
they did, not a shot being fired till then. We then 
opened a heavy fire from both rifles and maxim, 
the result of which was that not a man got within 
150 yards of the south or east sides of the zariba, 
though they advanced most pluckily. 

“Lieutenant Lamprey, with some transport and 
spearmen, again held the camel zariba, and here 
the brunt of the fighting most decidedly fell, 
as, in fact, it did the previous day. 
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“ Aided by the more favourable cover to the 
west and south-west, the enemy got up quite close 
to the zariba, about thirty dead being found near 
this end alone, fifteen of which were dragged out 
of the water close to the zariba. However, Lieu- 
tenant Lamprey and the men under him pfoved 
quite equal to holding their own, and, as on the 
and inst., not a man got into the zariba, though 
several were killed close up. Two of our spearmen 
were killed and one wounded by spears im this 
zariba. This was the only part that was seriously 
threatened, and to Lieutenant Lamprey I wish to 
give every credit for the way he held his® zariba. 
Had the enemy succeeded in getting into thjs 
zariba it would have been a very serious matter, 
as they could have collected there under cover 
of the large number of camels collected in it. 
They could then have advanced up to attack the 
lower edge of the men’s 2ariba still under cover of 
the camels till quite close up, and even if they 
had not succeeded in getting into the upper zariba, 
they would almost to a certainty have been able 
to let out all the camels from the lower end. After 
this rush was stopped the enemy retreated, nor did 
they renew the attack. Our total loss for the two 
days’ fighting was nine killed and nine wounded 
(one wounded since dead). 

“We actually found 180 enemy dead round 
the zariba, and took five prisoners. I estimate 
the enemy’s total loss at 500 killed and wounded 
for these reasons: 180 dead actually counted 
on the actual scene of fighting, and I am practically 
sure that at least twenty dead have never been 
found, having got away wounded, and died some 
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distance out. This makes 200 dead. Now if it 
is taken into consideration that the enemy were 
all round us (as we know they were) on the night 
of the 2nd June, it is clear they must have carried 
off a large number of dead and wounded; and if 
*we further reckon two men killed out of five hit-~ 
in my opinion a liberal allowance—the numbers 
of the enemy killed and wounded should be 200 
killed and 300 killed and wounded, including all 
earried away on the night of the 2nd instant.” 


Meanwhile the column under Colonel Swayne con~ 
tinued*its movement against the Mullah across the open 
plains eastwards towards Tifali and Las Anod, where 
Colonel Swayne was successful in interposing his force 
between the Mullah and the Mahmud Gerad -Dol- 
bahanta. One day the Mullah himself, together with 
Haji Sudi, Sultan Nur, and others, appeared with some 
500 horsemen, and seemed to be preparing to attack 
the rearguard. Major Benyon, however, with his 
mounted troops, promptly came on the scene, when, 
after a brief resistance, the enemy split up into small 
parties and attempted to escape by numerous passes 
over the stony hills. Pursuit was given, but darkness 
made it necessary to give up a chase which, if it had 
been successful, would have resulted in the capture 
of the Mullah, and there and then have finished our 
troubles in Somaliland. 

As the continued pursuit of the Mullah was certain 
to bring the column into collision with Sultan Osman 
Mahmud, who was under the protection of the Italian 


Government, Colonel Swayne decided that, before 
G 
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proceeding across the Haud, he would ask for further 
instructions. On reccipt of the despatch from the 
officer in command of the force, Consul-General Hayes- 
Sadler at once pointed out to the Foreign Office that 
“if the troops were now withdrawn, there would be 
no finality in the fanatic’s movements, and he might 
at any time return to the Dolbahanta and redominate 
that province.” It was most inadvisable that the Mullah 
should be left at Mudug close to our Protectgrate, 
and accordingly the British column continued its 
movement. On 16 July the Mullah was reported by 
Somali spies to be at Ferdiddin, barely fourteefi miles 
away, and it was decided at once to make a night march, 
and to attack the enemy at dawn. The Mounted Corps 
were sent forward to reconnoitre, while places were 
allotted to the details of the column as follows :— 
“The Headquarter Escort (Camel Corps) in the 
centre, with Lieutenant F. A. Dickinson’s company 
as a reserve; the 1st Corps under Captain Phillips on 
the right flank to crown the hills, and the and Corps 
under Captain McNeill to keep on the left over the 
plain ; all units being warned to keep well in touch 
with the centre, and not to be led into any un- 
organized pursuit.” 

Proceeding forward, the Mounted Corps under Major 
Benyon, Captain Friedrichs, and Lieutenant Walshe, 
supported by 350 tribal Dolbahanta horsemen, soon 
rounded a spur some two miles ahcad, while the Head- 
quarter Camel Escort was moved up as a connecting 
link with the column. Heavy firing commenced almost 
immediately from behind the spur and from the crest 
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of some hills near by, and Captain Fricdrichs was killed 
at the very commencement of the action. Moving 
forward in command of an advanced party of the 
Mounted Corps, and seeing the enemy on the hills 
some distance to his front, Captain Fricdrichs concluded 
that the plain was clear of them, and advanced into 
some very thick bush where an ambush had been placed. 
Immediately the firing broke out, Major Benyon moved 
up, dismounted, in support ; but nearly half of his own 
camels and ponies were shot, while the tribal horse 
bolted. The enemy’s riflemen, increasing in numbers 
at every moment, now advanced, completely out- 
ffanking the Mounted Corps, Major Benyon there- 
fore ordered a retirement, when, recognizing that 
the mounted branch had become more heavily engaged 
than he had intended, Colonel Swayne directed the 
reserve company, under Lieutenant F. A. Dickinson, 
to move to the edge of the spur, whence a commanding 
fire could be brought to bear on the enemy in the plain. 
Lieutenant Dickinson’s men at once doubled forward 
and seized the spur, though suffering somewhat from 
the fire of the enemy on the adjacent hills. Thanks to 
the fire of the 1st Corps and of the Headquarter escort, 
however, that portion of the enemy which was in the 
bush in the plains, and had been attacking Major Benyon, 
was checked, and the latter’s men were able to fall 
back on the spur, with the loss of Captain Friedrichs 
among the killed, and Lieutenant Dickinson among 
the wounded. Encouraged by their officers, the Somalis 
clung steadily to the spur, and even managed of their 
own accord to disentangle the maxims from the dead 
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camels, and bring them into action on the commanding 
ground. 

Meanwhile the advance of Captain Phillips’ corps 
across the hills on the right enabled a considerable 
volume of fire to be brought to bear upon the enemy 
in this direction, with the result that the dervishes were 
compelled to abandon the crest and to fire from behind 
boulders and bushes. From here, too, in a little they 
were driven by the pressure of a company of the Ist 
Corps, under Lieutenant Stigand, of the Royal West 
Kent Regiment, which was on the extreme right, 
developing a turning movement. So soon as the enemy’s 
attention was occupied by the 1st Corps, Lieutenarft 
Dickinson’s men went forward, under a native officer, 
and descending the further side of the spur at a run, 
cleared the enemy from the face of the hills. With 
the hills lost to them, the dervishes’ casualties became 
so heavy that they gave way all along the line, and the 
retirement became a rout. 

In the meantime, the 2nd Corps, advancing steadily 
from the left, drove back the enemy which had been 
engaged with the Mounted Corps, and, moving fast 
through the bush-covered plain, outflanked the dervishes 
on the left. Caught between a double flank fire, the 
enemy now mounted their ponies and galloped off, 
hotly pursued by a force which, after reaching the 
Mullah’s encampment and burning it, chased them 
through the dense bush. Here and there small parties 
of the dervishes tried to make a stand, though they 
suffered considerable loss by doing so. 

By the time that the pursuit had been continued for 
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some miles, the cohesion of the levies had become 
somewhat loosened, so McNeill, who was a little in 
advance of the 1st Corps, decided to make a halt and 
collect hig men. He was joincd by the men under 
Liewtenant C. H. Stigand, who, by Captain Phillips’s 
orders, had assisted in the pursuit. 

The force was now fifty miles distant from its last 
watering place, and there was no water nearer than 
Beretabli. The water-tanks which were with Lieutenant 
C.H. Taylor (York and Lancaster Regiment) at Courgerod 
were nearly empty, and the men had expended the water 
they carried themselves, while only six camel-loads of 
Water remained for the wounded men. Further, the 
ponies and camels of the Mounted Corps had not been 
watered since the evening before, when only a limited 
quantity was given. 

Colonel Swayne, under these circumstances, found it 
incumbent upon him to give up the chase, and after 
giving the men a few camels for their meal, collecting 
and burying the dead, and arranging for the carriage 
of the wounded, he returned the same evening to 
Courgerod, where he arrived at nightfall. From thence, 
marching from twenty to twenty-five miles a day and 
enduring great hardships, the force retired to Burao 
via Eildab, which was reached on 30 July, and where the 
expedition was disbanded. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SECOND EXPEDITION UNDER COLONEL SWAYNE— 
THE ENGAGEMENT AT EREGO 


wer happened next is not difficult to féllow. 

Of course, the handful of men sent out under 
Colonel Swayne had been unable to accomplish the 
tremendous task which had been set them. More- 
over, though the first expedition had failed, the Govern- 
ment only partially gained wisdom from its experience ; 
and when the situation again came up for consideration, 
there was indecision where there should have been 
promptness and despatch. 

In view of what already had occurred, Consul-General 
Hayes-Sadler considered that we should confine our 
attentions to watching the Dolbahanta country, and 
to safeguarding against attack the areas of the British 
Protectorate. In support of his policy he proposed 
that Burao should be occupied by a garrison of §00 
infantry and a camel corps of 100, and that a reserve 
company should be quartered at Berbera. He urged, 
further, that the remainder of the infantry should be 
formed into a militia and the permanent transport 
stationed near Burao, while the 150 mounted infantry 
were disbanded. ‘The authorities at home, however, 
hesitated to sanction the occupation of Burao or the 


formation of a new corps, though the retention of 
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a force not exceeding the number proposed by the 
Consul-General was sanctioned as a temporary measure. 

For a while the Mullah remained inactive. On 25 
September, however, he was reported as being 15 or 
20 miles within the south-east corner of the Protectorate, 
but without any apparent intention of returning to 
the Dolbahanta country. But the Mullah was not a 
man to remain long in a state of quiescence, and on 
1s December it was stated that he had reached 
Lassader and had thrown out advance posts to Bohotle, 
Kirrit, and Gosawein. ‘The strength of the Mullah’s 
forces at this juncture was estimated at 12,000 men, 
“of whom 1000 were riflemen, and the recrudescence 
of the fanatical movement at once awakened the Imperial 
Government to a sense of its responsibility. While 
Captain Cordeaux, now officiating as Consul-General, 
was instructed that steps were being taken to deal 
with the situation, Lieutenant-Colonel Swayne was 
despatched from England to take command of another 
expedition. 

Colonel Swayne arrived at Burao from England on 
12 February, 1901, and, in view of the state of things 
he found existing in Somaliland, he proposed to raise 
a new corps of 500 men in addition to the levy of 1500, 
and to convert 100 infantry into a camel corps. Burao 
was garrisoned, and the situation was aggravated by 
the fact that, owing to the continued importation of 
fire-arms, the Mullah not only had recovered from 
the losses inflicted on him during the previous year, 
but had been even able to compel the greater number 
of the Dolbahanta tribes to join him... 
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Elsewhere the Mullah’s emissarics were employed 
in tampering with the tribes to the east of Berbera ; 
and, as these were already beginning to waver, Colonel 
Swayne, in order to frustrate the plans of the “ Prophet,” 
decided to thrust a detachment of levies betweenehim 
and the disaffected tribes. At the same time Major 
G. E. Phillips, x.z., was ordered to make a demonstration 
from Burao towards Burdab with a force of 750 men 
and two maxims. : 

The forces in the Protectorate on 1 June included 
the main body under Colonel Swayne, made up of 
50 Mounted Infantry, 20 Camel Corps, 1200 Infantry, 
three maxims, two 7-pounder guns, 1000 burden and 
ration camels, and located at Wadamago. Reinforce- 
ments under Captain P. B. Osborn, 3rd King’s African, 
comprised: 400 Mounted Infantry and Camel Corps, 
50 Infantry, between Burao and Wadamago, with a 
tribal force of 450 rifles under Risaldar-Major Musa 
Farah between Darror and Bohotle. At Burao, under 
Major A. G. Sharp, there were 150 Infantry, with one 
maxim and one 7-pounder gun, while 100 Infantry and 
one maxim held the blockhouse at Las Durch. 

Against these it was estimated that the Mullah’s 
forces in the vicinity of Baran amounted to 12,000 
mounted men and 3000 foot, with 1500 rifles. 

While preparations were pushed forward, patrols, 
sent out from Wadamago, joined Colonel Swayne at 
Bohotle, and reported that they had fallen in with 
advance parties of the enemy at Lassader, and that 
place and Baran had been evacuated, though 3000 
horsemen had been left to keep the British under ob- 
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servation at Damot. The Mullah himself had retired 
to Erego, which is one day’s journey north of Mudug, 
and it was feared that he might be intending to seek 
refuge with his active assistant, Osman Mahmud. 
Under these conditions Swayne felt himself bound 
to cross the Haud in pursuit, and when on 11 June 
the enemy raided and captured a caravan of Govern- 
ment camels bringing provisions from Bohotle to Burao, 
it was felt that developments in the situation would 
not be long delayed. For the next few months, however, 
the activitics of both forces were confined to raids and 
counter-raids, in which quantities of stock changed 
‘hands and the casualties were few. ‘The operations, 
however, supplied an effective training for the more 
serious work which was to come, and did come when, 
on 3 October, Colonel Swayne began his march across 
the Haud. From the date when the march began 
nothing more was heard of the column until Consul- 
General Cordeaux on the 17th tclegraphed that severe 
fighting had taken place on the 6th ult., and that the 
British column was retiring on Bohotlc. 

An officer with the force gives the following account 
of the circumstances leading up to the fight of the 6th :-~ 


“Whilst we were ‘sitting on the wells’ at 
Tifafleh, te the north-east of Burao, where the 
force arrived on 10 September, after carrying 
out a variety of minor operations in the desert, 
three of the Mullah’s men came to us and repre- 
sented that if we marched down to Erego the 
whole of the Mullah’s force would give up, as 
they were tired of the business. We all thought 
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it was a strange thing, but never suspected a ruse 
to get us into the jungle. Colonel Swayne left 
Burao on 3 October, and we picked up the 2nd 
Battalion King’s African Rifles (Yaos), about 300 
men, who had seen Ashanti and Gambia seryice. 
They were the only men in complete khaki, the | 
rest had khaki coats of a sort, with cloth about their 
middles, All the natives were armed with Martini- 
Henrys, and the officers and a sergeant were the 
only white men in the British force. We marched 
through the Erego Valley on the 4th, and on 
the 5th went through very thick bush, haltjng on 
rising ground. We had no idea that the Mullah 
was near when, on the morning of the 6th, a littlé 
before six, we left zariba. All the companies 
were drawn up in front, with the transport in the 
middle, and three companies forming the rear- 
guard, Shortly after we started news was brought 
that the Mullah was in front—two miles off, 
away on the open plain. We halted and got into 
line. Our position then was this: Three 7-pounder 
guns were in the centre of the line, with a half- 
company of levies on the right and another on the 
left, but having no officer. To the right then 
came about 130 levies, next a company of the 6th 
King’s African Rifles 120 strong, and another 
company Ifo strong; then two companies of 
the 2nd King’s African Rifles, and lastly, a half- 
company of levies, about 40 men with no officer. 
Altogether there were about 1250 fighting-men 
in the front line, and at the rear 150 levies; on 
the left and on the right 100 of the 2nd King’s 
African Rifles. Between the advanced line and 
the rearguard, behind the guns, were the Camel 
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Corps, numbering 180; and behind them again 
the transport of some 5000 to 6000 camels. A 
maxim gun was placed on the left between the 
6th King’s African Rifles and the levies without 
officer, and, on the right, four others at intervals. 

* Colonel Swayne ordered an advance, and the 
fire of the enemy broke out on the right where 
the 2nd King’s African Rifles were. ‘They drove 
back the Dolbahantas, who were armed with 
tll kinds of firearms—French rifles, Remingtons, 
Sniders, Martinis, and cleven clephant guns. Some 
of the Somalis had a good idea of using their weapons, 
and were splendid shots. I should say we had to 
face 600 to 800 riflemen, besides the spearmen, 
who carried small round shields made of oryx 
hide, and two or three small spears, which they 
threw, and one long one, which they used as a lance. 
The Mullah’s men were driven back in about 
five minutes, the maxims and 7-pounders being 
employed with good effect, and all seemed to be 
over; but they came on again on the right in 
stronger bodics, and they were beaten back once 
more. ‘Then they came with all their spearmen 
and riflemen on the left, where the half-company 
of levies without any officer were. These they 
rushed, and bolted back about 400 yards, and all the 
other companics followed, more or less, on the left of 
the guns. /The maxim on the left was left in the 
very thick bush, so dense that you could not see 
twenty yards ahead; this maxim had not been fired 
by us, and no white officer was with it. It was 
taken off by the enemy, who did not know how 
to use it, so it was not turned against us. Then 
the whole fight began afresh, and it went on for 
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about two and a half hours. What happened 
was this: When we halted our line the transport 
went on. We could not stop the camels. We 
flogged them, but could not stay them. The enemy 
got in amongst the camels on the left and drove 
off about half the number. There were camels 
which were kept for the Somalis to eat, transport 
camels for the Yaos, ammiunition camels, and 
water camels, and camels for carrying jowari, 
the grain which was eaten by the animals. * 
“The Mullah’s men had dug rifle pits days be- 
fore, and so we had been led into a trap. Colonel 
Swayne got the companies together again, charged 
the Mullah’s rabble, and drove them back. The 
enemy was then about twenty yards from the guns. 
About this time Captain Angus was shot through 
the head, and Major Phillips, who had made his 
way back to Lieutenant Everett’s company, which 
was on rearguard, was shot whilst aiming at a 
man who was firing at him. Lieutenant Everett 
was wounded there. For my own part, I was 
with the 6th King’s African Rifles, nearly on the 
extreme left, and when my company went off 
I looked about to see who was near, and saw Liecu- 
tenant Chichester on my right. He was going 
back, his company of levies having gone. A man 
was pursuing me as I fell in the bush, but a shot 
from my revolver knocked him over. I lost Chiches- 
ter, but found Captain Barclay, who was in charge 
of more of the levies. These had also gone off, and 
he and I started to get to the companies on the 
right, with fearfully thick bush intervening. Bullets 
were flying everywhere, and the Mullah’s men were 
about twenty yards behind us. Captain Barclay’s 
helmet was shot off, the lanyard of his revolver 
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was cut in two, and two bullets passed through 
his coat. The Somalis were shooting straight, 
and we were walking together. We succeeded 
in reaching the right, and told them that the 
left had bolted. I had a job given me to do, and 
‘got back to the guns. Colonel Swayne by that 
time had got his men ‘together and charged straight 
for the Mullah, who fled. In the evening Colonel 
Swayne took out two companies of Somalis and 
one of Yaos and charged the whole crowd, with 
the result that he recovered the lost transport. 
The enemy sent back two cases of whisky and a 
f@w boxes of tinned stores, all spoiled, with a 
message from the Mullah saying that if we gave 
up fighting him and let him have a port, he would 
keep quiet where he then was. But this was the 
sort of letter which he wrote about once a month. 

“rego is a large district—a sort of nullah— 
and as soon as we left Burao we entered it. There 
is water at Burao, which is about three and a 
half days’ journcy due east of Bohotle. Between 
Erego, which is four days’ march from Bohotle, 
there is water in two wells at Damot. The country 
is desert with thick bush of small hooked thorn 
about ten fect high. Erego is a march of about 
a day and a half from Mudug, where there are 
several wells five or six miles apart. 

“After the fight I was with the transport, 
and we started at 10 p.m. and marched straight 
on till 7.30 o’clock the next evening, when we were 
four miles short of Lasuban, to the west of Damot. 
Next day we halted for Colonel Swayne to come 
up, and then took a day getting to Bohotle, forty 
miles from Damot. The Mullah did not inter- 
fere with us, but sent 400 spearmen to watch 
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our movements. In the fight the Mullah lost 
150 riflemen and 200 wounded, and he will not 
count the spearmen, but he is supposed to have 
lost 700 or 800 of them. The riflemen wore white 
puggarees, but the spearmen only the ordinary 
cloth round their loins. The Mullah’s force 
was mostly of the Dolbahanta tribe, who had 
driven all their stock away upon our advance, 
and a few from Hawiya, on the Webi Shebeli, 
to the south-west, and it is thither that the Mbullah 
is supposed to be running with his fanatics, who 
are all wanted for murder or crime of some kind. 
They have no idea of discipline, but the teaders 
are usually in front of the riflemen, and they come 
on with cries of ‘Allah! Allah!’ I don’t think 
there will be another fight. The Mullah will run, 
and can offer no effective resistance.” 


From the pen of Colonel Swayne, however, we have 
naturally the fullest and most graphic story of all that 
occurred, and on this it is impossible to improve. It 
gives in simple, soldierly language a description of 
situations which, in action, must have been the severest 
test which can possibly be applied to the courage, con- 
fidence, and resourcefulness of the British officers 
participating; and though Erego, in one sense, was 
a disaster to British arms and prestige, in another 
it was a triumph of those qualities Which have ever 
made the British officer stand first among the soldiers 
of the world. 

In his report Colonel Swayne says :— 

“We advanced from Baran on the evening of. 
the 3rd October. A prisoner, this day brought 
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in by scouts from Mudug, confirmed previous 
information as to the frequent arrivals of caravans 
of arms. Shortly after Baran we cntcred very 
dense thorn bush, and this continued for some 
thirty-five miles without a break. On the 4th our 
*couts sent back to report that they were in pursuit 
of some of the enemy’s horsemen. On the morning 
of the 5th the tracks of five of the enemy’s scouts 
were found on our left flank, and followed by our 
scouts. Our horsemen returned from the front, 
having come upon thirty men who ran into the 
thick bush, after leaving one killed and one prisoner. 
The latter reported that the enemy was moving 
up in strength from Mudug, but were still two 
days off. We entered a clearing about two miles 
wide, and in the evening diverged to the right 
in order to find a clear line of advance which 
prisoners said we could obtain in this direction. 
However, towards 4 p.m. we entered very dense 
bush, and camped at § p.m., making a thorn zariba. 
This place is called Awan Erego. At night a 
distant volley was heard, and in the morning, 
shortly after starting from camp, our mounted 
men, who had remained some two miles to our 
front during the night, reported two of the enemy’s 
scouting patrols had fired into cach other by mistake. 
They also informed me the cnemy was advancing 
in force, and was close by. We were in extremely 
dense bush, to I decided to move on very slowly, 
hoping to find a clearing, which was confidently 
reported by the prisoners, After about two miles, 
however, the bush becoming, if anything, denser, 
our mounted men galloped in to say the enemy 
was advancing. A halt was made, and our formation 
was dressed as far as the dense bush and the number 
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of our transport camels would permit. Our for- 
mation was three sides of a square round the trans- 
port, with three companies closing up the rear. 
Our people in the trees could see the enemy’s 
scouts perched in trees about 400 yards off. After 
waiting for some time, and it being evident*that 
the enemy intended to wait till we moved, we 
again advanced very slowly. Immediately our 
outlooks reported the enemy to be advancing from 
all sides, and in two or three minutes the, firing 
began to fall. The rear companies stood firm, 
as did also the companies of the King’s African 
Rifles, two of which were on the extreme right, 
and two companies of the 6th King’s African 
Rifle. The companies on the left, however, 
fell back on the centre in sudden panic, and were 
followed by one and a half companies of the front 
face; but one half-company, whilst the retire- 
ment was going on, charged to its front and drove 
the enemy off. After this another company of 
the front face advanced, and the companies on 
the left also returned and advanced beyond the 
position. I then proceeded with two companies 
of the 2nd King’s African Rifles and two companies 
of Somalis, and cleared the ground beyond the 
left rear corner of our formation. The transport 
camels had all stampeded in this direction, owing 
to the noise caused by the firing in such dense 
bush, and some thousand carfiels, with water- 
tins and ammunition-boxes jammed against each 
other, rushed away into the jungle, scattering their 
loads everywhere. We drove the enemy away 
from the loads, and recovered all with a cost of only 
two casualties, In the evening I proceeded with 
one company of the 2nd King’s African Rifles and 
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two of the Somalis to the front, driving the enemy 
before us for two miles, and returning with some 
1800 of our camels. The Somalis as well as the 
Yaos behaved very steadily. We lost only one 
man wounded, although one was killed and two 
wounded in the zariba behind us, owing to the 
high firing of the enemy. I regret that the loss 
of the maxim gun was not reported to me till 
late in the day, and although every search was 
thade we never recovered it. It never came into 
action, as the men carrying it dropped it in the 
enemy’s sudden attack. I very much regret the 
deaths of two very good officers. Major Phillips, 
r.E., was killed whilst rallying his men. He was, 
at the time, with Lieutenant Everett, who was 
then wounded. Captain Howard was wounded 
about the same time. Captain Angus was killed 
whilst serving his guns, and after his death a Somali 
gun detachment went on serving a gun, the enemy 
charging up so close that their clothing was sct 
on fire by grape shot. We lost 56 levies and 43 
transport spearmen killed, and 84 levies and trans- 
port were wounded. Within a belt of 20 to 25 
yards of the front face alone I counted 62 bodies, 
forty of whom were recognized as Hajis and Mullahs, 
The six leaders of the enemy’s force were killed, 
and prisoners subsequently taken reported that 
135 dervish, riflemen had been killed, as also 
a very much larger number of spcarmen, and that’ 
the wounded were many. These prisoners re- 
ported the Mullah himself had gone back to hurry 
up reinforcements, On the evening of the 6th 
we buried the dead in the presence of the officers, 
and made a zariba. Scouts were sent out and 
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located the enemy’s scouts on the further side 
of a small clearing some four miles ahead. We 
made a zariba, and had a quiet night. My in- 
formation was that Mudug, the only certain 
water in front of us, held by the Mullah, was 
still forty miles off, some thirty miles of which 
were through dense bush, Owing to many camels 
having been shot and many having stampeded, our 
transport was very much disorganized. We could 
not fight again in this yery dense bush with so 
much transport, nor could the transport be left 
where it was, under a guard, whilst we advanced 
to Mudug, because it was certain that before our 
return the transport column, which would be 
sure to be watched by the enemy, would be obliged 
to move out for want of water, and would inevitably 
be cut up if attacked whilst retiring through the 
dense bush. I therefore decided to get the trans- 
port back whilst keeping the enemy in play by 
mounted scouts. Accordingly, on the morning 
of the 7th, we retired to a pool of rain-water, 
Eyl Garaf, in a glade about six miles off. The 
evening of the 7th was occupied by strongly en- 
trenching a transport over the water, and it was 
arranged that a column, lightly equipped, consisting 
of three companies 2nd King’s African Rifles 
and five of levies, should proceed to attack the 
enemy, supposed to be encamped some ten miles 
off in the bush. On the day of the fight, in spite 
of the sudden panic on the left and along the 
greater part of the front, the companies appear 
to have recovered rapidly, and behaved very well 
when led out. During the 7th, however, the 
severity of the fighting had apparently sunk into 
the minds of the men, and on my marching out 
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with a column on the morning of the 8th, the 
senior officers reported to me that they could 
not rely on the men. Scouts reported that the 
Mullah was making every endeavour to collect 
reinforcements. Having in view the officers’ state- 
rfients as to the unreliability of thcir men, the 
very great disadvantages encountered in the bush, 
where often not more than four or five men could 
see each other, and that even with our reduced 
transport some 400 camels were necessary; also 
that the country was unexplored, and it was im- 
possible actually to find out the enemy’s numbers 
or dispositions, I had to decide whether I was 
justified in taking the risk involved in an advance. 
Should a sudden panic occur again, I don’t think 
I could have saved the force or even the transport 
camp left behind us. Under the circumstances, 
I regretfully decided to give up the attempt and 
return to our camp in the open, where I knew we 
could repulse any attack. Not knowing how hard 
the Mullah had been hit, I intended to wait, 
however, until our parties of scouts had been able 
to collect reliable information as to the enemy. 
I was aware that we could always repulse the enemy 
in the open, and it was necessary as much as possible 
to diminish the effect of the retirement. The 
transport, after its recent exertions, also was quite 
unfit to march fast until it had rest, and there 
were many wounded to be attended to, I sent 
scouts back along all the roads to see that they 
were clear behind us, and to examine an alternative 
road said to be clear of bush. Having heard firing 
in the bush in the night, scouts were sent out 
early on the oth, and I moved out with three 
companies of Somalis. It turned out only to be 
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firing between patrols. Scouts sent out on the 8th 
to the enemy, and back along the roads, had not 
returned by night. On the roth our scouts came 
in, bringing a prisoner, who reported that further 
consignments of rifles had just reached the Mullah, 
and that men were coming up from all* sides, 
but could not be here for some days, In the 
evening the scouts sent back along the roads behind 
us reported al] was clear, and that, owing to the 
bush, the road we had come by was the onlyepracti- 
cable one. On the rith arrangements were made 
to send back all sick and transport, whilst the 
head-quarter column, consisting of three cémpanies 
of the 2nd King’s African Rifles and five companies 
of Somalis, remained behind to cover the retire- 
ment at half a day’s distance. The wounded and 
transport, with five companies of levies and the 
bulk of the horsemen, with three British officers, 
left at night, and at 6 a.m. next morning the head- 
quarter column followed slowly, leaving a strong 
party of horsemen behind to observe and fire 
into the enemy. We reached Lasuban, near Damot, 
thirty-five miles distant, on the night of the 13th, 
and there found the wounded column encamped, as 
also some levies sent down to meet the wounded 
column from Bohotle. Except for the last three 
miles or so the bush had been very dense. On 
the 14th both columns rested, scouts having re- 
ported all clear to the south.” On the morning 
of the 15th the wounded column marched off to 
Bohotle, followed in the evening by the head- 
quarter column. A party of horsemen was left 
at Damot to follow after two days; scouts were 
also left to stay for a week. We arrived at Bohotle, 
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forty-five miles from Lasuban, on the evening of the 
17th, and found the wounded column had arrived 
all well. 

“ The constant importation of arms has brought 
about the spread of fanaticism. When I was 
ordered out in January last, the only way to put 
a stop to raids which were reducing our tribes 
to destitution, was to organize rapid counter- 
raids, and this, owing to the urgency of the case 
and the rapidity of movement necessary, and the 
waterless nature of the country, could only be 
dong by levies. ‘The Mullah was driven out of 
our Protectorate, and all our tribes’ losses were 
gradually recovered; but the superstitious awe 
which attached to the Mullah’s name after his 
December and January raids had sunk deeply into 
the minds of all Somalis—how deeply I did not 
know until the action of the 6th October. I 
now realize that, even with protracted training, 
most Somalis would be deeply impressed with 
the Mullah’s name, and could not in close fighting 
be relied upon. The employment of regular 
troops, on the other hand, whilst being extremely 
expensive, has very many drawbacks in this difficult 
country,” 


Many telegrams were exchanged with regard to the 
results of the engagement at Erego, and finally it was 
decided that the ‘second expedition should be with- 
drawn and the work of preparing a third put in hand. 


CHAPTER | VIII 


THE -PROSPECTS AND: "PREPARATIONS OF THE THIRD EX- 
PEDITION-—PRELIMINARY NEGOTIATIONS WITH ITALY 
-——~ RECALL OF COLONEL See SERS ‘IN WAR 
_GUISE 


ROM one point of view the prospects fe another 
campaign in Somaliland were by no means 
promising, since, considering the position, the campaign 
could really have no fixed objective. The Mullah had 
no. capital at which the advance could culminate, and 
“no definite possessions which he could be expected to 
defend. Most of his possessions belonged, indeed, to 
other people, and he could acquire fresh ones as he went. 
The plan of the campaign, therefore, as long as it was, 
confined to a single column, was to thrust a force out 
into the wilderness and to trust to the Mullah to come 
and hit his head against it. That at the outset seemed 
a somewhat unreasonable expectation, seeing that the 
Mullah had already hit his head once, and could have 
‘very little inducement to repeat the operation. The 
British force could not do damage to his country, 
for he had no country; it could not apply any of the 
‘ordinary indirect suasions of warfare, since there was 
nothing to which to apply them. The Mullah was, 
and had been for many months, outside our Protectorate, 
and he probably found his interests best served by. 
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remaining without it. There were thousands of square 
miles before him where he could look, if not for a 
welcome, at least for deference to his authority and 
the needful supplies. He had, if he were a man of 
sense, but to turn his back and leave the British expedi- 
tion to the wasting of fever and hunger and drought. To 
catch him at any season, and with whatever expenditure 
of transport, would have been impossible if he had no 
ming to be caught; he could move for a continuity 
of marches four miles to our threc, and have been less 
hurt by the hasting. 

Ti points of difference in this campaign from those 
we have usually to consider in savage warfare were 
easily apparent. In Ashanti, Zululand, Burma, the 
Soudan, and even in the continual sallics on our Indian 
frontier, there had been something definite at which 
to strike—some positive advantage to acquire. Here 
there was nothing; no city, no country, and not even 
a people—only an off-chance! Reasons might have 
developed to induce the Mullah to play our game and 
face the fight. The man’s fostered vanity of itself 
had proved sufficient. But cither was a poor probability 
on which to found a campaign. There were other 
considerations which did not encourage hopefulness. 
October was the natural month in which to take the 
field. It was the month in which Colonel Swayne began 
his operations. In the season known as Dair, comprising 
October, November, and December, the lighter rains 
occurred, and food could be obtained without difficulty 
for the baggage animals. Jilal, the season which followed, 
was the driest and almost the hottest in the year, and 
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it was Jilal that General Manning was apparently going 
to utilize. It had this in his favour, that possession of 
the water holes and a well-organized water transport 
counted for more then than at any other period of 
the year. Such advantages could, however, only have 
been reckoned if the Mullah had shown a disposition 
to meet our advances. Should it have pleased him 
instead to spend Jilal on the Webi Shebeli, our elaborate 
preparations must have gone for nothing, since we 
certainly could not with the men at our disposal have 
afforded to follow him thither. 

What, then, remained to be done? There Semed 
to be two courses open. The first was merely to maintain 
the line we already held from the sea to the borders 
of our Protectorate, having extended our influence 
as far as possible on each side of it, to restore confidence 
in our promises, to ensure the safety of caravans, and 
to wait for the development of indirect influences to 
force the Mullah to adopt the offensive. This was, 
like all passive policies, a weak one; and the Somalis 
were not the people to apprehend an attitude of delay. 
The alternative was to adopt, with the consent of Italy, 
some port on the coast of the Italian sphere as the 
base of a second column operating in conjunction with 
the force we should send out from Berbera. In this 
way a line of posts could be drawn right*across the Horn 
and the scope of subsequent operations more hopefully 
defined. Such a scheme had already presented itself 
to the consideration of the Imperial Government, 
for on 8 August Lord Lansdowne had addressed to 
M. Pansa the following letter :— 
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“ Forzicn Orrice, 9 dugust, 1902. 


“We are most anxious to bring to a successful 
conclusion the operations which we are now carry- 
ing on against the Mullah in Somaliland, and our 
military advisers are of opinion that in order to 
secure our object it may be advisable for us to 
further strengthen our forces. We have ac- 
cordingly added to them a reserve of about 350 
nfen, and it is suggested that we might with ad- 
vantage organize a small expedition from the 
eastern coast of the Italian Protectorate, so as 
to” attack the Mullah on more sides than one. 
For this purpose the permission of the Italian 
Government would be necessary. 

“Nothing, however, can be decided, as far as 
we are concerned, until we have further news 
from Colonel Swayne. In the meanwhile, however, 
we should like very much to have your permission 
to find out whether it would be possible to land 
a few hundred men on the east coast, and especially 
at a place called Illig. I have, therefore, the 
honour to ask whether the Italian Government 
would have any objection to our sending a ship 
to examine the coast at this point. It would be 
clearly understood that for the present we ask 
only for facilities to obtain information. Should 
the result be encouraging, and should we come 
to the conclusion that a diversion of the kind 
which I have suggested is desirable, we should 
then approach the Italian Government with a 
formal request. We should be most grateful 
for any help that the Italian Government may be 
able to give us in this matter.” 
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The suggestion put forward by the British Govern- 
ment did not altogether meet with the approval of 
the Italian Government, and two weeks later M. Carig- 
nani communicated the following Memorandum to 
the British Foreign Office :— 


“ Tranian Empassy, 25 August, 1902. 


“His Italian Majesty’s Government have taken 
into careful consideration Lord Lansdowne'’s pro- 
posals contained in the note of the 9th instant, 
addressed to His Excellency M. Pansa, and the 
Memorandum handed by his Lordship "to M. 
Carignani on the 13th, on the subject of the pending 
military operations in Somaliland, viz. the landing 
of a few hundred British troops at Illig, the blockade 
of the Mijjarten coast, and seizure and eventually 
the burning of dhows. 

“In the opinion of the Italian Government 
these measures are all rather drastic, and the success 
of landing troops at Illig is doubtful; moreover, 
the experience of the past has proved the inefficiency 
of the other measures above mentioned, and the 
actual situation in Somaliland, too, might render 
them futile. 

“The Italian Government, however, consider 
it advisable to prepare a plan of action, more 
especially as the information supplied by Colonel 
Swayne respecting the arms now in the Mullah’s 
possession, and of the course of the operations, 
does not altogether agree with the intelligence 
received in Rome, and the Government are ex- 
tremely anxious as to the tranquillity of the Benadir 
country, which, until now, has never been threat- 
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ened by the Mullah. For this purpose the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs suggests that a Conference be 
held at Rome in September next, with Sir Rennell 
Rodd, or whoever might be appointed to represent 
His Majesty’s Government, at which M. Pansa, 
who will then be in Italy on leave, and a repre- 
sentative of the Italian Department of the Navy 
should be present, in order to examine the situation, 
and to decide as to what should be done. 

“His Excellency M. Prinetti trusts that the 
Marquess of Lansdowne will have no doubts as 
é his desire of co-operating with the British 

overnment for the purpose of putting an end 
once and for all to the Mullah’s rebellion, with 
due regard, however, to Italian interests in Somali- 
land. 

“The punitive mission of His Italian Majesty’s 
ship Governolo against the Mijjartens has been 
carried out. The culpability of Bandar Kasim 
and Bandar Ziada in the trade of arms has not 
been proved; but Candala, the landing-place of 
Bandar Khor, conscious of guilt, maintained a 
hostile attitude towards the Governolo, and was 
bombarded with effect. The Mijjartens complain 
strongly of the damage which they allege Colonel 
Swayne’s expedition has inflicted upon them in 
loss of life and property.” 


rn 


To this Memorandum the British Government re- 
plied on 10 October, 1902, but it must be borne in mind 
that though the engagement at Erego took place on 
6 October, it was not until 17 October that news of 
the fight reached the Government. 
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“ Forzicgn Orricz, 10 October, 1902. 

“His Majesty’s Government have not failed 
to give their earnest consideration to the proposal 
contained in the Memorandum communicated 
by the Italian Embassy, on 25 August last, for a 
Conference to be held between the two Govern- 
ments, with the object of examining the situation 
of affairs in Somaliland, and deciding on the course 
of action that might most profitably be adopted. 

“ They have delayed their reply to this proposal 
in the hope of obtaining from His Majesty’s Com- 
missioner in Somaliland, who is at present in,com~ 
mand of the forces operating against the Mullah, 
a full report on the military situation, such as 
would enable them to enter a Conference with 
more precise knowledge of the existing circum- 
stances; but the latest particulars received from 
Colonel Swayne are, in many respects, too meagre 
to render it, in their opinion, likely that a Con- 
ference at the present moment would’be attended 
with practical results. 

“Owing to the difficulty which has been, and 
which must, probably for some time, be experienced 
in communicating with the British Commander, 
His Majesty’s Government feel precluded from 
pursuing for the moment the idea of organizing 
subsidiary operations from the east coast with 
a view to his assistance, more especially as the near 
approach of the monsoon and the lack of accurate 
information as to the practicability of landing 
troops at any particular point of the east coast 
renders it virtually impossible to undertake such 
operations during the next few months. 

“ Nevertheless, His Majesty’s Government are 
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of opinion that the question of facilitating the 
success of the military operations against the 
Mullah by the employment of a force landed 
on the east coast, and having its base at Illig, 
Obbia, or some other suitable place, should not 
be altogether abandoned without further con- 
sideration. Such consideration, however, in order 
to have any practical value, must be based on a 
careful study of the local conditions, natural 
and military; and His Majesty’s Government 
think that it would be well, as a necessary pre- 
liminary to further deliberation in the matter, 
# ascertain as fully as possible the capabilities 
of any landing-places which might be available 
on the east coast. 

“In making this suggestion, His Majesty’s 
Government feel confident that the Italian Govern- 
ment fully realize the supreme importance, in the 
interests of both countries, of sparing no efforts 
to ensure the complete suppression of the fanatical 
movement which is disturbing the tranquillity 
of extensive regions under Italian protection, 
at the same time that it endangers the peace and 
security of the British Protectorate. ‘They hope, 
therefore, to have the cordial concurrence of 
the Italian Government in their proposal to take 
such preparatory measures as would allow of 
detailed plans being framed for facilitating Colonel 
Swayne’s task—by assisting him from the eastern 
coast—should such an eventuality at a future 
date recommend itself to the two Governments. 

“His Majesty’s Government would accordingly 
suggest that an arrangement should be made, 
with the concurrence of the Italian Government, 
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under which a small British ship-of-war, at present 
stationed in those waters, should pay a visit during 
the coming winter to the east coast, for the sole 
purpose of examining the ports, especially Illig 
and Obbia, with a view to ascertain their capa- 
bilities as landing-places and temporary bases for 
a small force. At the same time, it is hoped to 
obtain such further information concerning the 
situation in Somaliland and the movements of 
the British expedition now in the field, as would 
enable His Majesty’s Government—if the Italian 
Government agree—to concert with them precise 
plans for future co-operation. They will bq then 
quite prepared to have the matter discussed at 
a Conference of British and Italian representatives, 
whether at Rome or in London. 

“The Italian Government can rest assured 
that in no case does His Majesty’s Government 
propose to take any action on that part of the 
east coast which is under the protection of Italy, 
except with her full consent.” 


In due course a reply was received from the Italian 
Government to the request of the Foreign Office in 
respect of the contemplated survey, and was as follows :-—~ 


* Trarran Emaassy, 30 October, 1902. 


“With reference to the conversations which 
I had the honour to have with your Lordship 
regarding the affairs of Somaliland, and to your 
Lordship’s Memorandum on the subject dated 
the roth instant, I have pleasure in informing 
you that I have to-day received a despatch from 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs at Rome. His 
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Excellency authorizes me to communicate to you 
the consent of His Majesty’s Government to a 
British gunboat proceeding to Illig or Obbia, 
as suggested by your Lordship, in order to make 
a preliminary examination of the possibility of 
landing troops there, with a view to eventual 
diversion from that quarter against the Mullah. 
The Italian Government have also directed a 
ship of the Royal Navy, having on board officers 
aoquainted with the coast, to join the British 
gunboat, and assist in the preliminary investigation. 
In accordance with your Lordship’s suggestion, 
it@is understood that this investigation shall not 
prejudice the question relative to the desirability 
of the landing of troops and of the contemplated 
expedition. These points will be considered later, 
according to the circumstances into which the 
two Governments reserve to themselves the right 
of inquiring in due course. Meanwhile, I should 
be obliged if your Excellency would inform me 
of the date on which it is intended that the two 
vessels should be at Illig to begin their expedition.” 


Whatever was to be the result of the survey of the 
Italian coast, the course of the previous expedition 
had shown that the troops under command of Colonel 
Swayne were totally inadequate for ‘the work they 
were called upon to do. The Government was now 
forced to consider the complete reorganization of the 
scheme of operations in Somaliland, where there was 
the fear that, if the military measures were discontinued 
for any length of time, a general rising of the Dolbahanta 
tribe would be the result. It was also evident that, 
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however loyal. were the. local levies, :a strong stiffening 
of regular’ troops. “was” ‘required—if not. the entire re- 
vision of ‘the. ‘duties with which” the men ‘of the ate 


had been entrusted, 
~ At-the time of the actién * at - Erego there were in- 


‘Somaliland under Colonel Swayne! s orders :— 





‘ Nationality. .. Strength, 
“Ist Heian King’ 's African Rifles _« Sikhs... 60 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles: . Yaos  .., 300 
Sth Battalion King’s African Rifles. Somalis ... §0Q 
‘Local Levies 5° 2s ', Somalis. ... 1500 
Total 2360 


With these were two 7-pounaers and six 9- inden: 
R.ML.L. guns. ‘In due time, however, the strength of 
this force was increased by the arrival of the following 


details :— ; : 
; Corps. * , Nationality, Strength, 
rst Bombay Grenadiers (from Aden) ‘Indian . . + 274. 
One Sudanese Company of the 3rd Bat- tne 
.talion’ King’s East African Rifles 
(from East Africa) . . ‘Sudanese, “100 


sth’ Battalion King’s African "Rifles 
(from. Uganda) : Sikhs. : « 100. 
rst Battalion King’s African "Rifles . 
(fromCentral Africa) . : 320 Yaos, so Sikhs 370 
2nd. Battalion King’s African Rifles . a 
(from Central Africa) ‘ . Yaos . ‘ © 345 


Total 1 189 


Similarly, in view of possible calls from Samnaliiand 
the garrison at Aden was reinforced by the 2nd Bombay 
Grenadiers (subsequently renumbered and styled the 
toznd), by 400 men of the 123rd Bombay Rifles (123rd 
Outram’s Rifles), and a field hospital, all of which 
sailed from’ Bombay on, 23 October, 1902. The and — 








EGYPTIAN TROOPS: A PICKET PARADE 
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Sikhs, subsequently renumbered the 52nd, were warned 
for service, and the Government of India made pre- 
paration, if necessary, to send in addition camel corps, 
mounted artillery, and such hospital details as might 
be required. Further, on 4 October, Brigadier-General 
W. H. Manning, Inspector-General of the King’s 
African Rifles, was instructed to take over chief com- 
mand, “his presence being considered necessary in 
view of the importance of securing the long lines of 
communication at a time when Swayne might be 
engaged in carrying out a forward movement against 
the Mullah’s forces at a distance from his base.” General 
Manning reached his destination on 22 October, and, 
taking over the command on 4 November, when Colonel 
Swayne was recalled to England in order to consult 
with the Government regarding future movements, he 
forthwith threw himself into the work. 

Before long the fine harbour of Berbera became a 
scene of immense interest and activity, Transports 
came and went. Crowds of native craft were to be 
seen plying backwards and forwards to the vessels in 
the bay, while the beach day by day was dotted with 
groups of natives filled with the excitement of this 
new development in the situation of their country. 
Not unnaturally the Residency was the hub around 
which all else revolved. Beyond it, stretching from 
end to end of the settlement, was a neat and orderly 
atray of canvas to break the monotonous expanse of 
sand and desert scrub, which together comprise the 
more permanent features of the port. The change 
was welcothe, for Berbera had expanded from the single 
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collection of buildings from which the administration 
of the colony proceeds into the tented colony which 
indicates a military encampment. 

Never before in the history of the colony had so 
many troops been seen in Berbera, and their presence 
was all the more valuable by reason of the great influx 
of trade which their requirements brought to the 
local dealers. Vendors of grass, men with camels and 
ponies to be sold, women with cords of wood, and 
children with bottles of camels’ milk, alike waited 
patiently beyond the lines for opportunity to dispose 
of their wares. Between the rising of the sun and 
8 a.m., and again in the evening between 4 p.m. and 
sunset, a thriving business was conducted, Much 
money changed hands, and as the Somali is not unusually 
improvident, it is to be hoped that some little prosperity 
has resulted from the presence of the expedition in the 
country. The activity in trade circles was confined 
in the main to articles which were needed by the require- 
ments of the field force. Of a more general trade there 
was none, and for the moment the affairs of the port 
were completely depressed, although Zeila and Balhar 
did not report quite the same condition of stagnation. 

If the activities of the Mullah in the interior dis- 
organized the market of the port through the stoppage 
of trade, they also inflicted widespread distress on the 
coastal population, who were dependent on supplies 
from up country for their existence. Naturally the 
local merchants did not send caravans of supplies into 
the interior, as the risks of capture were too many, 
while from identical reasons the followers of the Mullah 
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no longer brought thei: caravans of native produce 
down to the coast. Accordingly the scarcity of food 
became very great, and when in addition to the loss 
of supplies the tribes began to lose their flocks and herds, 
their condition became seriously necessitous. 

By January, 1902, Berbera was crowded with refugees 
clamouring for food, and imploring the missionaries 
to take care of their starving children. Unfortunately, 
the goed Fathers of the French Mission, having barely 
what would feed the children already under their 
care, were compelled to refuse many of these supplicants. 
The head of the French Mission in Berbera at this time 
was Father Etienne, whose gospel of humanity, preached 
to all alike, was imbued with the finest principles of 
Christianity. It was impossible for such a man not to 
be touched by the misery which the famine and the 
invasion caused. It was, however, duc to his excellent 
efforts that the condition of the people did not become 
more seriously aggravated, As it was, by March so 
intense was the famine, that a woman and girl were 
discovered devouring human flesh, having actually 
roasted a small child. This occurrence, though re- 
ported by Father Etienne, was an isolated instance of 
the ravages of the famine; for while many people 
died. of starvation and distress was general, the mission- 
aries contrived to rescue a good number of the victims. 
Happily the famine was but a phase of the conditions 
which the activities of the Mullah sct up in the Pro- 
tectorate and the British forces had to surmount. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE ADVENT OF BRIGADIER-GENERAL W. H. MANNING, 
INSPECTOR-GENERAL, -KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES 


AFFAIRS in connection with the latest Somali- 
land Field Force soon assumed practicak form, 

and one of the first acts of the new commanding officer 
was to strengthen the line of communication between 
Berbera and Bohotle and to prepare a Flying Column. 
Under this order one company of the 1st Bombay 
Grenadiers was posted to Sheikh and another to Burao, 
while a little later General Manning, who supervised 
everything and was exceedingly careful in the selection 
of the officers upon whom he had to rely, issued a 
number of additional orders. By virtue of these Major 
W. H. Rattigan became Staff Officer to the Somali 
Field Force, while Major P. S. Osborn, v.s.0., was 
appointed Press Censor at the base, the following 
appointments to the lines of communication also being 
announced :— 

Major C. I. Fry, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, Section 
Berbera-Sheikh. 

Major C. L. Petrie, p.s.o., Section Sheikh-Burao, 

Captain F. A. Dickinson, Section Burao-Garrero. 

Major A. C. Sharpe, Section Garrero-Bohotle. 

Captain G. M. Rolland, 1st Bombay Grenadiers, and 
Lieutenants W. F. Adair, R. O. Majoribanks, H. A. 
Balderstone, and A. S. Paris, Royal Engineers, were 
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detailed to transport sections between Berbera and 
Bohotle, while Captain Bruce, of the Royal Field 
Artillery, was put in charge of the guns of the Garrero 
garrison. The garrison details in relation to these 
commands were as follows :— 

At Hargeisa, half a company of Bombay Grenadiers, 
one company Somali levies, and a Camel Corps. 

At Sheikh a company of Bombay Grenadiers, with 
detail and transport levies. 

At Burao, 200 Somali levies, with details and transport, 
half company 1st Bombay Grenadiers. 

At Bohotle, one company of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers, 
three companies of 6th King’s African Rifles, thirty- 
five Sikhs, and details of mounted and dismounted 
levies, with a g-pounder maxim. 

At Shimberri, Bombay Grenadiers, levics, and spies. 

At Garrero, 300 men of the 2nd King’s African Rifles, 
three companies of the 6th King’s African Rifles, 
thirty-five Sikhs, details, and Camel Corps levies. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbe, p.s.o., was posted to the 
command of the Garrero Flying Column in process 
of completion, and had with him as staff officer Major 
T. E. Gough, of the Rifle Brigade; Captain Bridges, 
Royal Field Artillery, in charge of the guns; and 
Major P. Kenna, v.c., 21st Lancers, in command of 
the mounted infantry. This column comprised one 
company of the Bombay Grenadiers, three companies 
2nd King’s African Rifles, thirty-five Sikhs, four com- 
panies of levies, a few men of the Camel Corps and 
mounted spearmen, with four 7-pounder guns and four 
maxims. 
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In all, the establishment of the Somaliland Field 

Force at this date embraced the first and second bat- 
talions of the King’s African Rifles, several companies 
of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers, a Soudanese Camel 
Corps, a detachment of the Punjab Mounted Infantry, 
some field artillery, and a field hospital. With these 
have to be included four companies of Somali infantry, 
incorporated with the King’s African Rifles, a body 
of mounted Somali infantry, and a Somali* Camel 
Corps. 
_ The King’s African Rifles, who took such a prominent 
part in the subsequent operations, are a force consisting 
of six battalions, the whole being under the general 
command and supervision of an Inspector-General. 
Of these the 1st and 2nd Battalions belong to British 
Central Africa. Half the 2nd Battalion already had 
been some time in Somaliland under the command of 
Major Plunkett, while half of the 1st Battalion joined 
the Field Force when General Manning assumed the 
direction of its operations. The 3rd Battalion is East 
African, the 4th Uganda, the 5th Indian, and the 6th 
is Somali. 

The existence of these African battalions has always 
presented younger and more energetic officers with 
ample opportunities for service and innumerable chances 
for distinction. A peculiarity of the service is the facility 
with which duty with these corps provides quite junior 
men with high commands. Examples can be found in 
the case of Captain and Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbe, who 
had passed from the command of a company to that of 
a flying column ; and in General Manning, who, although 
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possessed of powers extending from Berbera to the 
banks of the Zambesi, was no more than a regimental 
Captain with a Brevet Lieutenant-Colonelcy. 

The juniority of the officers commanding these 
African battalions is by no means detrimental to the 
interests of their commands, and it would be foolish 
to disparage their administration on the plea of youth. 
Hitherto the plan of posting junior officers to these 
corpsehas worked with conspicuous success, though 
perhaps in this case it was only a coincidence that 
General Manning, Colonel Cobbe, and Captain Cor- 
deaux were all young men, as the standards of age went 
in their respective professions of arms and diplomacy. 

Manning, possessed of a mind of his own, looked 
the future well in the face, and acted with decision. 
His plans showed that he had profited by the lessons 
of the two previous expeditions, when, by way of 
preliminary precaution, six months’ reserves of pro- 
visions were ordered for every point along the Berbera- 
Bohotle line of communications, where garrisons were 
stationed. This was no half-measure, and entailed 
endless labour and preparation. Caravans moved 
through laden with supplies; and, while the security 
of the advance outposts received attention, the actual 
field force slowly gathered at Berbera, Delays were 
unavoidable; but the General in command chafed at 
his inaction as much as anyone. ' It was trying to be 
idle just then at Berbera, with the burning winds from 
the west all night and the glare of the pitiless sun all 
day. But “a good time was coming.” 

Roads for wheeled transport were made through 
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the precipitous mountains which, fifty miles beyond 
Berbe1a, cut the town off from the hinterland. The 
ranges vary from five to seven thousand feet, and the 
winds of winter sweep across the high ridges, while 
the heat of hell cracks and scorches their base. The 
roads were, of course, but a slight levelling of the more 
unsurpassable boulders, with a little widening of the 
narrow and broken goat tracks by which the crossing 
of the range formerly was made. None the less,-it was 
an important piece of constructive work, and was 
rushed through in double-quick time under Lieutenant 
Paris, RE, Hitherto camel caravans had toiled laboriously 
across the mountains; and when the blocks came, the 
long lines of patient, heavily burdened beasts crouched 
with plaintive groans and much inward gurgling among 
the rocks and stones, waiting drowsily their turn. 
Once the improvement came, there was no rest for the 
weary. The Sheikh throbbed with the hum of the 
forward movement, and many, envious of anyone who 
moved forward, cursed the good fortune of the camel- 
‘men in having the opportunity to advance. 
Throughout the Sheikh there was the best evidence 
of the spirits of the force, and though the troops hated 
their inactivities, they put their faith in the man who, 
a little knit about the brows, sat grim, silent, and resolute 
behind the white walls of the Presidency. Manning 
never made a move without a purpose, and, as he sat 
in his office with his finger on the pulse of the expedition, 
very little escaped him. He was too much occupied to 
appear in public, and, if the time hung heavily for 
some, more than a sufficiency of work was encompassed 
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within his twenty-four hours. There was no idleness 
in headquarters, for General Manning took the duties 
of his office very seriously, and created additional 
cares for himself by his close personal supervision of 
the most minute details relating to the Ficld Force. 
Words are not things to feed upon, and the best thought 
best expressed so far as he was concerned was that 
contained in the least discursive phrase. In all he was 
an exoellent example of our latter-day administrative 
official ; a little grey about the temples, abrupt, decisive, 
the suggestion of heavy responsibility in his eyes, some 
indication of care in his appearance, and a great personal 
belief in his own powers. 

General Manning favoured the employment of the 
African Rifles as far as possible, since there was some 
little relationship between the conditions of warfare 
in Eastern and Central Africa and Somaliland. The 
exceptional difficulties attending the operations of a 
large field force in a waterless country put the strength 
of the operating force within well-defined limits, and 
at first it was intended that the field strength should 
number only thirteen hundred seasoned troops, exclusive 
of those holding the line of communication, and a 
battalion of Somali levies, At a later date these figures 
were increased, but in any case a very composite brigade 
put in an appearance in Somaliland. Gathered from 
the four corners of the Empirc, it was emblematical 
of the races and peoples who live together beneath the 
flag of Britain, Daily as I wrote the curious noises 
of the camp reached me—echoes of India, Africa, and 
the Soudan, for we had men from the frontier tribes 
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of India, from the wastes of Egypt, and from the up- 
lands of Central Africa. Yet in this weird mixture of 
races there was no lack of. harmony and no absence of 
good nature; each assisted his fellow, sported with 
him, talked to him, perhaps not understanding, but 
none thé less animated by the desire to please. It was, 
indeed, a very pleasing spectacle, and it pulsated with 
the spirit of Imperialism. Moreover~—and this is 
significant of the immense latent power which underlies 
the might and majesty of our Empire—the establishment 
and perpetuation of this kindly interest in the welfare 
of each other had not put the officers to any special 
trouble. The contingents were moved by one accord, 
and took quite kindly to the presence of men of alien 
races. It may be, therefore, that in our native races 
Great Britain possesses a force which, fostered by the 
wish to serve the interests of the flag which protects 
it, some day can be sent as safely to do the bidding of 
the Government as any colonial contingent. 

It is quite evident that there is ample material, 
and there is no doubt about the spirit, for in Somali- 
land it was impossible not to recognize the delight of 
the Yaos and the keenness of the Soudanese battalions 
of the King’s African Rifles in their work. They were 
ever ready for duty, soldierly in appearance, smart 
on parade, alert, and determined. It was a matter for 
much congratulation that the Yaos had been mustered 
in such force. In each column—in that of Bohotle 
as well as in the one from Obbia—they formed an 
appreciable nucleus of the main strength. As troops 
they were easily fed; indeed, in this respect nothing 
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came amiss to them, and they were easily handled, 
obedient to their officers, and distinguished by a greater 
degree of intelligence than that which is usually possessed 
by the negroid races. 

While at their work the Yaos sang songs, many of 
which were frankly immoral, while the Indian Mounted 
Infantry chanted war songs. Similarly, the Somalis 
sang to their camels, and at daybreak, when the camp 
was stirring and the camels were being loaded for the 
march, the camel-men chanted a triolet, to which the 
camel was supposed to reply. In the dim light of the 
morning camp, with the shadows of night just passing 
from the sky, these songs imparted a touch of romance 
to the scene. The headman opened the song, and his 
fellows repeated twice the line: “One day and one 
night more, camel,” to which the beast was supposed 
to reply through the mouth of one of his attendants: 
“Come, load me quickly.” 


CHAPTER X 


ATTENTIONS FROM THE MULLAH —~ COLONEL COBBE —~- EN 
ROUTE FOR GARRERO—-FROM BERBERA TO SHEIKH 


F reliance could be placed upon the intelligence 
which was brought in by our native spies, the 
Mullah was experiencing no little difficulty in keeping 
together his forces. Although the honours of the day 
at Erego may be said to have belonged to the enemy, 
the rifle fire of the Yaos inflicted such heavy losses upon 
them that the tribes associated with the cause of the 
Mullah were more anxious to find excuses for returning 
to their villages than to remain any longer at the front. 
It was “ heads off!” just then in the camp of the Mullah 
upon the smallest pretext, for the Holy Man had recourse 
to the sternest measures to enforce obedience. The 
reign of terror which he established, however successful 
it may have been at the moment, brought about dis- 
sensions in his council. Reports from the spies showed, 
too, that there was a movement in existence which, 
supported by the more influential Sheiks, aimed at 
the prevention of the capricious cruelties which dis- 
tinguished the Mullah’s reign. Such a state of affairs 
did not improve the Mullah’s position, and so long as 
it continued there was little cohesion among his sup- 
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The Mullah was reported to have collected 6000 
horsemen, 5000 riflemen, and some 30,000 spear- 
men. Although it would have been unwise to have 
accepted these figures as reliable, sufficient accurate 
information was at hand for us to know that Colonel 
Swayne’s retirement from Erego caused a considerable 
influx of men to the Mullah’s standard. Moreover, 
the Mullah was successful with the camel caravans 
and dhows which were bringing him supplies; though, 
owing to'the difficulties of the enterprise, it was im- 
probable that his stock of firearms was increased by 
these means by more than two hundred. The number 
of rifles which came into his hands through the medium 
of his camel caravans at this time varied between three 
and twenty-five per caravan. They were slipped 
through in twos and threes, as a rule, though, on one 
occasion, a caravan of twenty-five rifles reached him via 
the Webi Shebeli. Under such circumstances there 
can be little doubt that the native estimate of the 
Mullah’s strength in rifles could be returned at 2500, 
with 3000 as an outside figure, instead of the 5000 
reported. 

The success of the Mullah in getting through supplies 
of rifles, in spite of the effort to suppress gun-running 
which the naval authorities were making, became a 
source of considerable satisfaction to him. From time 
to time it encouraged him to issue lengthy and bom- 
bastic screeds, in which he denounced our presence in 
Somaliland, and proclaimed his intention to sweep the 
land clear of the pests. At times, too, he endeavoured 
to get into correspondence with us. His efforts proved 
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abortive, however, and his many communications elicited 
no reply. On occasion the letters so received were of 
some service, though in general they contained no in- 
formation at all. 

In one letter, none the less, he made the announce- 
ment that since we had engaged a general to fight him, 
he had secured the services of two who, when the 
moment arrived, would assist in the victories which 
Allah had promised him. The Mullah then volurteered 
the statement that one of these two worthies was a 
Turk, but upon the nationality of the other he pre- 
served silence. If the character of the assistance was 
doubtful which such adventurers might give the Mullah, 
if they had any actual existence, there was no question 
about the abilities of his chief-lieutenant, Haji Suda. 

Trained upon a British man-of-war, he possessed 
the certificate of an A.B., and was also a first-class 
interpreter, while he had served as headman to the 
various hunting expeditions of British officers. _ Of 
a surety he was an asset, particularly as he was the only 
man capable of showing the Mullah’s followers how 
to use the maxim which fell into their hands at Erego, 
though with only two belts of ammunition. Maxim 
belts do not last very long, and in the hands of the 
Mullah’s fanatics a gun with such delicate mechanism 
did not promise to be a formidable weapon. None the 
less it remained in a working condition for some time, 
since on one occasion, in order to prove his knowledge 
of the weapon, the Mullah demonstrated with twenty- 
five rounds before a prisoner whom he had captured at 
Erego, and was proposing to return, 
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A story is told, however, of another gun which the 
Mullah had at one time in his possession. It was cap- 
tured, I think, by Colonel Swayne during the course 
of the first expedition. The Mullah kept this precious 
piece in a wooden case ; he described it as a maxim, 
and upon occasions the force would assemble to witness 
a demonstration of its singular efficiency. At such a 
time the Mullah himself discharged the gun, permitting 
none but himself to touch the case. After this wonderful 
contrivance had fallen into our hands, the mystery was 
explained by the discovery of a revolver, which was 
carefully strapped into position and fired through a 
hole in the box. 

Though the presence of these weapons in the camp 
of our friends was of no great importance, there was 
matter for concern in the fact that the posts on the 
line of communication between Berbera and Bohotle 
were not secured against an enemy armed with modern 
rifles and mounted on fast ponics. General Manning 
had already reinforced the forts at Sheikh and Burao, 
but from the outset he had realized that the reinforce~ 
ment of the posts beyond these places was no less a 
necessity. Such a task obviously fell to Colonel Cobbe’s 
flying column, which, moreover, had a further objective 
in the relief of Bohotle, where, since the second ex- 
pedition under Colonel Swayne, the garrison had been 
in residence, and according to reports was reduced 
to dire straits, owing to a scarcity of food and the 
ravages of fever, 

From the nature of its work the Flying Column had 
to be held in readiness to march at a moment’s notice, 
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while the leadership of such a force called for the exercise 
of those qualities which are found best in any com- 
bination of youth and energy. Colonel Cobbe possessed 
these qualities, for he was upon the right side of thirty, 
and to see him on the march at the head of his men 
was to be given emphatic evidence of his energy. War 
experience in the African Protectorate had matured 
his judgment, imparting to his keen and soldierly in- 
stincts just that touch of caution that is so necessary 
in desert warfare. Fearless and untiring, lean in the 
body, long in the stride, and a head and shoulders 
taller than anyone else, he was the best possible selection 
for the post, and received the confidence of all. Per- 
sonally, too, he was popular with everyone; his laughter 
was infectious, his eyes were for ever sparkling, while his 
features, bronzed by constant exposure to the burning 
winds and the hot sun, were spare, clean-cut, and good 
to look at. 
When the moment came for Colonel Cobbe to take 
up his duties, the bulk of the force was at Garrero, 
though he himself was at Berbera waiting in readiness 
to accompany General Manning on a tour of inspection 
of the lines of communication. I, too, was at the base, 
completing my preparations for the campaign, which 
threatened to be difficult to follow. Correspondents 
must depend entirely upon their own judgment and 
initiative to fulfil their duty to the British public, 
and, as a rule, the more savage the country and the 
people with whom we fight, the greater will be the 
difficulties of the correspondent. Although his licence 
informs him that he is ranked as an officer, and is subject 
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to Army regulations—whatever they may be—he is, 
nevertheless, a no-man’s child, and must prepare him- 
self to go entirely “ on his own.” In the case of Somali- 
land this entailed a supply of camel and pony transport, 
fodder and food, and the organization of a service 
of special postal runners for the carriage of messages 
to the coast; and, further, the provision of a special 
boat service in order to get them to the cable office at 
Aden, » 

In this respect the geographical position of Somaliland, 
the peculiar nature and strategy of the campaign, and 
the lack of direct means of communication offered a 
wide field of possibilities. For instance, telegrams 
might have, and probably did, reach London via Mom- 
basa or the Seychelles Islands, whither they could 
have gone by dhows, when steamers were not available, 
to send them up to Aden. Accordingly the task of 
establishing a new service threatened to be more than 
usually complicated. If the Italian Government con- 
sented to the use of Obbia by the British expedition, 
a second column would be brought into the field; 
while, if Abyssinian co-operation was accompanied 
by active participation, Menelek’s forces would repre- 
sent a third column. Thus arrangements of a three- 
fold character had to be made, which, though working 
with uniform success, were only maintained at a cost 
which seemed hardly to be commensurate with the 
return. 

Roughly, the plan followed favoured the appoint- 
ment of correspondents with every column and to 


all ports, and for these supplies of stores, the means 
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of transport and money had to be sent up from Berbera. 
By way of precaution one express-service riding camel 
and two transport camels with attendants, two months’ 
field supplies, and one month’s reserve supplies, were 
lodged at each post, while the money for wages and all 
incidental expenditure was placed in the keeping of 
the officers commanding. In the moments of emergency 
which arose before the telegraph line was carried through 
to the front such a system reaped many advantages, 
though it had the effect of keeping the man responsible 
for it at the base for the purpose of exercising a general 
control over the matter coming through. As com- 
pensation against the fate that kept me at the end of 
the cable, whether at Berbera, Obbia, or Harrar, there 
was some little satisfaction in knowing that the news 
service in Somaliland maintained an unbroken level 
of efficiency, getting through in advance of the Govern- 
ment on many occasions, and promptly at all times. 
This was due in no sense to my efforts, however, but 
rather to those of the corps of correspondents who 
assisted me. In this respect great praise should be 
given to Mr. Wordsworth Harrison, who with great 
success followed the fortunes of the expedition from 
the Berbera side. Other gentlemen, too, should be 
mentioned, but as they were officers on active service, 
silence must be preserved about their identities, I 
this acknowledgment should catch the eye of any of 
them, I hope they will find it an appreciation of their 
services and some earnest of the recognitiort that at least 
was their due. 

At the time that my arrangements were concluded, 
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and the stores and transport details allotted to the 
various posts on the lines of communication assembled 
in readiness for despatch to the front, General Manning 
was detained by pressure of despatches at his office. 
Colonel Cobbe, therefore, moved off in advance to 
Garrero ; and, as we were travelling in the same direction, 
the leader of the Flying Column was good enough to 
permit me to join forces with him. ‘Travelling in 
Somaliland is a big undertaking, Although the country 
is greater in area than England and Wales and the 
half of Scotland, it only boasts three small towns upon 
the sea coast—Zeila, Bulhar, and Berbera. Beyond 
these there are no abiding centres—not even villages 
—in all the land; for the Somali is a nomad, and roves 
in search of grass and water with his house strapped 
on to a camel’s back. In Berbera there were the ele- 
ments of civilization ; but once left bchind, the traveller 
must struggle eternally with the desert. The day’s 
march is governed entirely by the watering places, 
and when these are far apart there can be no halting 
by the way. Moreover, not only for one’s own comfort, 
but for the sake of the camels and horses, the cool hours 
of the night and morning are spent upon the road, 
Acting on this principle, just as a desert sunset shot 
the surface of the plain with glorious colours, the 
caravan left Berbera. Purple shadows fell aslant from 
the mountains, and the sky was streaked with rose and 
gold. A hot wind whipped the clouds into vigorous move- 
ment, and the desert plain, empty of animal life during 
the great heat of the day, awakened. Herds of small 
gazelle leapt from their cover in some patch of scrub 
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and moved off slowly, taking no heed of the camels 
and their native attendants, and showing but faint 
alarm at our approach. Under other circumstances 
these deer would have given an easy shot, but we were 
pressing forward, and it was impossible to delay. 

Camp for the night was ten miles across the scrub- 
covered plain, at the foot of the mountains through 
which the road led by the Got-harari Pass, and where 
the range was cleft by a river bed. The entrapce to 
the pass showed prominently against the horizon, but 
night had fallen some time before we reached it. The 
bulk of the transport camels had left at midday, and 
upon arrival the loads had been unstrapped and the 
camels turned adrift to browse off the patches of bush, 
amid which my headman had pitched my tents. The 
fires were burning brightly, and as night fell camels, 
servants, and the baggage were collected within a 
zariba of thorn bushes which had been built around 
the camp. Such a screen saved the necessity of posting 
guards, and offered some resistance to any too inquisitive 
jackals that may have been prowling abroad. The 
precaution was very necessary, for as I lay abed I could 
hear them laughing in the distance. 

We halted until 2 a.m., when the camels were loaded 
up, and another stage commenced through the darkness 
of the night. As the day broke, red pyramids of rock 
loomed up ahead, and between them the road turned 
southwards until it entered the Biandulla nullah. 
While passing a precipitous cliff someone coughed 
hoarsely from the rocks overhead, and on looking up 
I discovered a mob of grey apes looking down at us. 
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My men began to call to them—tauntingly, as though 
they were human beings—and to this the monkeys 
replied by wild screams, leaping upwards from rock 
to rock until they vanished from view. From here 
the road lay between the bush-clad valleys of the moun- 
tains, winding across a dried-up watercourse where 
the sand had drifted into pockets, and the track was 
strewn with rocks. Midday camp was reached before 
noong a broken-down bungalow giving shelter from 
the sun, while a deep pool provided an opportunity 
for bathing. We marched at three again, still threading 
the Biandulla Valley and rising by easy stages, as the 
path clung to the mountains or dipped into the sand 
and bush of the river bed. By sunset Biandulla was 
reached. 

The nullah, where the road enters it, is a broad river- 
bed with well-wooded banks, though not a drop of 
water is to be seen. From the trunks of trees and drift- 
wood that lay across it, it was evident that there must 
be a strong stream at times, though doubtless the burn- 
ing sun and silted sand soon sucked it up. About three 
miles up the valley a trickling stream is struck, at which 
my pony drank, and from this point we marched to 
Biandulla wells, where the water springs hot from the 
hill. In a measure Biandulla belies the character of 
the country, for here was to be seen the richest of green 
grass and an abundance of good water. ‘Thanks to the 
officers of the Bombay Pioneers who were camped 
there, a luxurious swimming-bath had been made— 
the only one in Somaliland. 

As camp was pitched rain streamed from the clouds. 
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Within a little everything was soaked—camel mats, 
tents, and stores and we sat out the night squeezing 
the water from the bedding. Though the night had 
been wet, morning broke with glorious sunshine, and 
within a few hours everything was dry again. We 
marched mid-morning, resting for a short halt at two 
o’clock, and pressing steadily forward to the night’s 
camp at Go-lo-Ko, a sandy hollow in a wilderness 
of rock where there is water, and a permanent -zariba 
of the Isa Mahomed tribe. Within the fence of camel 
thorns were three or four huts, built of grass matting 
spread over bent poles about eight feet high. The stillness 
of the night was made hideous by the cries of jackals, 
which sounded like screams of agony blended with bursts 
of laughter, as they prowled about the zaribas seeking 
for a chance to bite off the breasts of sleeping women 
and the tails of the camels, or to worry the sheep and 
the goats. 

Here we settled ourselves with comfort; a native 
chief brought camel’s milk and goat’s flesh, and the 
comparative snugness of this bivouac atoned for the 
misery of the preceding night. From Go-lo-Ko the 
march became laborious. The path across the lesser 
ranges was steep and overstrewn with rocks and bushes. 
Foothold was uncertain for the camels; and, as the 
heavy beasts slithered and slipped, loads and camel- 
men were piled up in picturesque confusion. In the 
end, however, we left the mountain path, and striking 
a broad river bed drew gradually into the Sheikh Valley, 

The camp at Lower Sheikh afforded a welcome 
sight after the exhausting march from Berbera. The 
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white tents of the company of the 1st Bombay Grenadiers 
who were detailed for duty there, stood out prominently 
against the background of grcen bushes and the rugged 
crests of the main range. The valley was dense with 
scrub, and the track beyond it stcep and broken, but 
the approach to the camp for many miles was across 
the wastes of the river bed, where a trickle of water 
ran over an expense of black, loosely sliding sand, The 
winds,blew cool from the mountains, but in the country 
intervening between Berbera and the Sheikh Pass, 
there was little protection from the sun. The fatigues 
of the march notwithstanding, there was much to 
interest us, so that the hours sped casily, impressed as 
we were with the spirit of the scene. 

The bustle and work attendant upon the preparations 
for the campaign, which distinguished the Berbera 
base, were seen upon a smaller scale at Lower Sheikh, 
where the day was filled with the work of despatching 
the caravans of military stores a stage further upon 
their journey to the front. It was a long, tedious, 
and laborious march, some 200 miles in length, and 
waterless over wide stretches, which awaited the camels. 
Beyond Upper Sheikh, where there was a post, which 
had been installed in a blockhouse, the water difficulty 
became acute, necessitating the transport of water 
between Dubbar and Burao for 32 miles. Beyond 
Burao, Little Kirrit, a water-hole 18 miles distant, 
gave the only water available between Burao and Garrero. 
Similarly water was found at one place only between 
Garrero and Bohotle in a march of 80 miles. Beyond 
Bohotle there was no water for a further 140 miles. 
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It. will-be seen’ at a planice; therefore, that operations 
in Somaliland are attended with no ordinary difficulty, 
‘and. that the water problem was not the least of those 
with which General Manning and his officers was called 
upon. to deal. 

Another real and very harassing a was the pro- 
vision of a system of camel transport, and the manner 
in which this question is settled must. determine the 
fortunes of any operations that we may conduct in 
Somaliland. The tribes of’ Somaliland possess vast 
droves of camels, but they are not always willing to 
lend them, and of a surety it is no easy task to induce 
an unwilling Somali to part with his camel. 
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T is,a forty-five-mile ride from the blockhouse on 

the summit of the Sheikh Pass to Burao, which is a 
dismal spot, approached through miles of sand and 
river-bed. There are wells at Burao—when the rains 
have been copious enough to fill them—and in Somali- 
land, where there is water there is also the collection 
of bent and twisted sticks and camel mats which does 
duty for a village. In normal times the colony at 
Burao is nomadic, shifting with the seasons to sweeter 
waters and richer pasturage. Lying midway on the 
march between the base at Berbera and the most ad~ 
vanced outpost at Bohotle, Burao soon became an 
important post. Caravans passed through, and the 
spies of the Mullah watched it, while it stood as an 
oasis of activity in a desolation of smiling idleness, 
The heat on the uplands of the hinterland was not 
so oppressive as on the coast. A breeze swept across 
the vacant spaces of the desert; the air was cool by 
day, while the nights were long and restful, and only 
disturbed by the denizens of the bush. These were 
plentiful enough, however; and, since rain had fallen 
lately in the vicinity and there were shallow pools 
in the river-bed, the footmarks of the lion and the 
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leopard, the hyena and the buck, were noticeable on 
the sand. 

Apropos of the hunting possibilities of the spot, 
as we took a turn in the river-bed one morning, some 
women, half a mile away, violently gesticulated, the 
cause of their excitement speedily appearing in the 
shape of a lanky, yellow “ Big Cat,” that trotted leisurely 
across the track not 300 yards ahead. As so often 
happens when such chances present themselves, our 
rifles were in the fort a long way in the rear, and by 
the time we could have secured them pursuit would 
have been hopeless. 

For the purposes of the campaign two officers— 
Major Petrie, p.s.o., and Captain Hall Worthem— 
had been attached to the post, together with a con- 
ductor of transport, hard-working and silent, who 
poured oil into the sockets of the transport machinery. 
The garrison comprised a company of Somalis. For 
“ diversion” there was a camp of prisoners to guard; 
or, when the life of the native “ village” failed to 
interest, there was the spectacle of the whirling “ sand 
devils,” which were for ever travelling across the open 
expanse of the river-bed. As a matter of fact, Burao 
fort, a structure of sand and stones and timber, lay 
somewhat beyond the zone menaced by the activities 
of the Mullah, a circumstance which may have accounted 
for its dreariness. There were a few tents within the 
charmed circle of its defences; and, in addition, a 
hospital, a commissariat depét, a helio station, and a 
field piece or two were established there. 

Just at the moment of our arrival, life there had 
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departed from its usual placid course through the 
efforts of a posse of fourteen men to escape. The 
enterprise was crowned with some little success since 
only three were killed and three recaptured. Within 
a few weeks the prisoners had made repeated attempts 
to get away; and since success depended upon the 
straight shooting of their own countrymen, the odds 
were rather in favour of the enterprise than against it. 
In other ways, too, life was not altogether uneventful ; 
by way of a delicate attention, the Mullah one day 
forwarded to the post two camel-loads of stores that 
he had taken at Erego. They were, in the main, medical 
comforts, and included cigarettes, champagne, whisky, 
lime-juice and canned provisions. The cigarettes were 
looted at once by Somalis; but in regard to the stores, 
as the native officer who commanded the levies was 
firm in the conviction that they had been doctored, 
the whole consignment was left severely alone. 

Though Burao was remote from the world, its 
atmosphere was most impressive, for troops from many 
distant parts of the Empire passed through en route 
to Bohotle ; Imperial Service details from India, South 
Africa, Egypt, and British Central Africa, all destined 
for duty at the front, and all acknowledging one flag. 
The levies of the late field force straggled through also, 
but they were proceeding to Berbera to be disbanded 
and paid off as the result of hopeless incompetence. 
Unfortunately, the Somali, as a military unit, is wholly 
unreliable. He lacks a sense of discipline; he is prone 
to idleness, and addicted to boastfulness ; and, though 
possessing courage, dash, and even resource, he is so 
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excitable as to be beyond control when employed 
in any considerable strength, On the other hand, 
as a scout he is invaluable, and as a guide indispensable. 
Although Somali contingents were still holding various 
points upon the line of communications, it was not 
proposed to allow them any very active share in the 
campaign. The shaking which so many companies 
of the Somali battalion of the King’s African Rifles 
had received at Erego left their effect upon the men. 
For the moment it was injudicious to retain their 
services, and the entire contingent was in process of 
reorganization. ‘Three hundred were to be converted 
into spearmen and to be given charge of the transport 
camels, and the mules attached to the mounted infantry ; 
while four companies were to be retained as cattle 
guards. One hundred and fifty of them were to be 
tried as mounted infantry under Major Sharp, and 
fifty others had been detailed to form a camel corps. 
In the passing of the Imperial Service troops to the 
front and the return of the levies to the base, it was 
possible to get some idea of the difficulties which were 
besetting head-quarters in the replacement of the 
Somali levies by special service troops. The employ- 
ment of troops strange to the country required, indeed, 
more careful organization than ever before had been 
thought necessary. Hitherto there had not been much 
organization in the operations in Somaliland, and the 
labour of the existing preparations implied in reality 
the formation of a new field state, together with the 
provision of a proper line of communications. These 
were changes which necessarily took time to accomplish, 
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but they were just as much the essence of any future 
success as their absence in the past had been provocative 
of disaster. Moreover, they could be regarded at this 
juncture as in some way indicative of the extent of 
the future operations. 

These signs of the time were not lost upon the Mullah, 
whose activity corresponded with our own, Just as 
we were busy with the preparation of the forward 
movement, so did the Mullah spend much time in work~ 
ing up the enthusiasm of the tribes to whom he was 
looking for support. By means of his mounted patrols, 
as well as by spies within our own lines, whom it was 
most difficult to discover, the Mullah managed to keep 
himself so well informed of our movements that pre- 
parations on either side could be said to have proceeded 
in active unison. Nothing apparently escaped him, 
though it was a relief to know, according to a messenger 
he sent, that he was prepared to make peace on con- 
dition that we recognized his independence, and granted 
him a seaport east of Berbera with freedom to trade | 
At the same time, if we wanted war we could have it; 
but, since he was ready to oblige us, he appealed to 
the sense of courtesy in the British Government to send 
out white troops, since, in truth, the swords of his men 
had grown blunt with the slaying of blacks. 

The stage between Burao and Garrero is 65 miles. 
After taking water at Little Kirrit, a water-hole, as I 
have said, some 18 miles above Burao, the trek is usually 
waterless and completed in a single march. The road 
to Garrero crosses miles of open uplands, where, on 
this occasion, heavy rains had imparted a wonderful 
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freshness to the variegated tints of the bush. Beyond 
the areas which the rain had revivified there was, how-~ 
ever, a distressing vista of dead scrub and sunburnt 
trees that was depressing to see. As we pushed ahead 
the open expanses of the track in many places were ex- 
changed for long stretches where the bush was only 
to be penetrated by means of narrow paths, which 
wound through an undergrowth of stunted scrub, 
and were beset with an entanglement of camel thorns, 
The road was undulating and rose steadily across 
a succession of ridges, each a few hundred feet higher 
than the last, to the plateau. Here the country was 
open to the eye, though dotted with anthills of monstrous 
shapes, many of them exceeding twenty feet in height. 
Though water was unprocurable, the coolness of the 
upland breezes which swept the area offered a welcome 
relief from the heat, and made the difficulties which 
impeded progress seem less arduous. 

When Garrero became the advanced base of the 
expedition, and the headquarters of a flying column 
which Colonel Cobbe was to command, it assumed 
at once a considerable degree of importance. More- 
over, the presence of a well-equipped mobile force, 
ready to march at a moment’s notice, did much to 
restore the confidence of the neighbouring tribes, 
besides placing an effective check on the raids from 
which the district had suffered. Bohotle is sixty miles 
beyond Garrero, and with the appearance of the 2nd 
Battalion of the King’s African Rifles and certain 
details of the First Bombay Grenadiers in Garrero, the 
activities of the Mullah were transferred to Bohotle. 
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At the same time, Garrero was by no means free from 
the menaces of the enemy, though there was no longer 
any question as to the safety of this important link 
in the line of communications. It had been impossible 
to neglect Garrero, and from the moment when General 
Manning assumed direction of the operations of the 
field force, the task of strengthening ihe post had been 
put in hand. Approaches to the fort were enmeshed 
with wire entanglements, while stout ramparts of stones, 
sandbags, and strong timbers were added to the defences. 
Provisions for four months had been placed in reserve 
for the garrison, while four months’ stores for the 2800 
men taking part in the advance were also coming there. 
Gun emplacements, so contrived that their positions 
were masked, while they protected the wells on one 
face and the grazing grounds on another, had been 
added to the fort, though the artillery only consisted 
of muzzle-loading 7-pounders, and was under the 
command of Captain Bruce, r.F.A, 

The small force of artillery employed in Somaliland 
was represented by a section of the 28th (Lahore) 
Mountain Battery, under the command of Lieutenant 
H. G, Henderson, z.4.,, and the King’s African Rifles 
Camel Battery, commanded by Lieutenant T. A. 
Ballard, n..a. This battery consisted of six 7~pounders 
R.M.L. (180 1b.) guns and equipment lent by the Indian 
Government, and despatched from Aden to the Pro- 
tectorate for its expeditions against the Mullah. The 
battery was known formerly as the “Aden Camel 
Battery,” the guns, etc., being periodically taken out 
for drill by one of the garrison companies stationed 
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at Aden, the camels and drivers being lent by the Supply 
and Transport Corps. While at Aden the camel battery 
on several occasions had done useful work against the 
tribes in the hinterland. No crews, however, were 
sent to Somaliland with the guns, which were manned 
by Somalis trained by the Protectorate officers. At the 
beginning of General Manning’s expedition the Somali 
gunners had been disbanded, and only a section of the 
battery was retained for movable column work, the 
remaining four guns being sent to strengthen the posts 
at Burao and Garrero. The movable section was 
then called the King’s African Rifle Camel Battery. 
Twenty-one men, including a havildar from the Sikh 
Company B.C.A., were selected to form the detachments, 
the camel-drivers being Somalis. The Sikhs made ex- 
cellent gunners, and remained with the battery until 
the end of the campaign. In connection with the guns, 
the question of transport was always a serious problem. 
No less than ten camels were required for the transport 
of one gun, making an allowance of twenty camels to 
the section. Owing to the dense bush, and to the fact 
that the column had to march in Indian file formation, 
the safe passage of the guns gave rise to considerable 
anxiety. The length of a section of two guns, packed 
for transport on its twenty camels, was rather more 
than 150 yards, 

A'detachment of ten Sikhs with a naick was detailed 
for each gun. Teen Somali drivers, including a havildar, 
took charge of the ten camels of the sub-section, Three 
camels carried the wheels, carriage, and gun in the 
order named, followed by four ammunition camels and 
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three others with the stores, waterproofs, tools, spare 
parts, and draught equipment. The detachment marched 
“ in order of march.” In action the camels were made 
to sit, the gun carriage was put together, the ammunition 
boxes were taken off, and the empty camels taken to the 
rear. Shells were brought up to the guns in leather 


carriers. 
For the two movable guns the establishment was :— 


1 British officer. 2 Somali havildars (drivers) 
(one per sub-section). 
21 Sikh gunners 1 Somali interpreter. 
(including 1 havildar). 
18 Somali drivers. 1 Somali blacksmith. 


1 Somali saddle-maker. 


Such a length to the line of march of the battery 
tended to prevent its prompt assemblage in any cmer- 
gency. Accordingly, as the enemy preferred to deliver 
their attacks in bush, and unexpectedly, a draught 
equipment was constructed, so that if the enemy at- 
tacked at close quarters the gun could be put together 
and drawn as a field-gun by a camel, which, when not 
performing this work, carried the light timber, thus 
allowing all guns to be kept together when required. 
The limber consisted of a pair of shafts and a swingle- 
tree attached to a light wooden structure, with a hook 
fixed in the rear for the eye of the gun trail. The wheels 
were similar to the gun wheels, and could be used as 
spare ones, and the total weight ot this construction 
was 240 lb. 
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The position at Garrero was established in part to 
give protection to certain friendly tribes who depended 
on us, but chiefly with a view to the occupation of the 
fresh-water wells near which the fort was constructed. 
The lack of water in the region between Dubbar and 
Damot made the occupation of the water-holes essential, 
and though we had not yet advanced to Damot, a water- 
hole some forty miles beyond Bohotle, Colonel Cobbe 
was considering the wisdom of throwing ferward a 
party to take possession of the springs. The difficulties 
of the waterless Haud, at this point, were not quite so 
great as those which were encountered elsewhere. East 
and west of the line of communications were wells, 
which, after the rains had fallen, were supplied with 
quite serviceable water. Unfortunately the Somali, 
just as the native of India, is extravagant with water, 
and wastes more than he uses. With care, how- 
ever, many of the ballis in the waterless region were 
found to be capable of yielding water in fair quantity, 
and to continue doing so for some weeks after the dry 
season had begun. 

Some idea of the difficulties which the water question 
presented to the officers at the various outposts will 
be gathered from the subjoined extract from a letter 
of a British officer who, at the moment of writing, was 
in command of one of them :— 


“ Seventy Mitrs rrom ANYWHERE. 
“Here J am, many miles from Berbera, quite 
cut off from everyone, and without news of the 
outside world since the 16th of November, until 
yesterday, when a Somali runner came in with 
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orders for me and letters. I was fifty miles from 
Berbera when I was suddenly heliographed for, 
and found that I was to march on to this place 
with fifty men only, and hold it, as the Mullah 
was marching on it. I got here safely, and have 
been busy fortifying myself day and night ever 
since, but unfortunately no Mullah has turned 
up for me to fight yet. Had he arrived during 
the first few days of my arrival here he probably 
would have wiped us out, as, if he had come in 
force, I doubt that fifty rifles would have stopped 
him, though we would have had a jolly good try. 
However, he may come now, for we are quite 
ready, and I have made a splendid zariba of thorns 
all round my parapet. The Mullah’s force consists 
of some 20,000 spearmen, and he has besides about 
600 riflemen, with rifles supplied to him by French 
traders from Jibutil. 

“JT am very snug with my fifty men, now that 
all the hard work of sinking wells, digging ditches, 
and cutting down trees, etc., to make fortifications 
with is over, but it is a bit monotonous, aa I am 
the only white man here. There are hundreds of 
friendly Somalis all round, but I cannot speak 
to them except through my interpreter. I cannot 
send news to Berbera in less than five days, and one 
has to trust one’s letters to a Somali runner, who 
may or may not go. In fact, you know more, 
probably, of Somaliland from the papers than 
I do alone here. I expect that if the Mullah 
does come prowling round my way they will send 
me some reinforcements. The great difficulty 
in Somaliland is water. There is often none at 
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five days and carry all one’s water in tins on camels ; 
so just imagine what an awful catastrophe it would 
be if one were attacked, and the enemy captured 
our water tins in the middle of a desert, which 
is, of course, what they would try to do. I do °- 
not like what I’ have seen of the Somalis. They 
are a greedy, grasping lot; they have the Jewish 
nose, with negro lips. 

“This place is supposed to be one of the few 
luxuriant spots in Somaliland. We actually have 
five water-pits dug out in the sand of a very dry 
river-bed. Caravans of fifty and a hundred camels 
come here every day from the Hand desert, a distance 
of over a hundred miles, for water, which is a hand- 
ful mixed with yellow, muddy sand, which no one 
would drink, or even dream of washing in, anywhere 
out of Somaliland. To add to my happiness, I 
have discovered that it is full of thread-like worms, 
but so far they have agreed wonderfully with me, 
and they are, no doubt, very sustaining when food 
is scarce,” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE FLYING COLUMN-—-THE RELIEF OF BOHOTLE AND THE 
RETURN TO BERBERA 


HE man “who moved with the wind,” to quote 

the,picturesque phrase by which Somalis described 
General Manning, followed close upon the heels of 
Colonel Cobbe on his march to Garrero. He arrived 
with his staff officer, Major Rattigan, in the middle 
of the night, and within the twenty-four hours following 
he was accompanying the Flying Column to the relief of 
Bohotle. The helio at Burao had flashed tidings of the 
General’s approach, and his appearance in the small 
hours of the night, if not somewhat unexpected, was 
at least an indication of the man with whom the Mullah 
had to deal. 

From personal observation of his methods, it was 
difficult to say how General Manning found time to 
pay that close attention to the details of his plans which 
so obviously distinguished their development, The 
few spare moments which he snatched at the various 
halts seemed to be taken for the purpose of recording 
notes on the condition of the route. He slept little, 
nibbled biscuits as he worked, and discussed solely 
the business of the moment, pointing with lucid argu- 
ment the advantages of his own proposals, and com~ 
bating with a few incisive remarks the arguments which 
they evoked. Of a man and his methods there was 
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never a more interesting revelation, while not the least 
admirable trait in his character was a sense of reticence. 

The halts which General Manning had made on his 
journey from the coast to Garrero had been of such 
brief duration that he accomplished 95 miles within 
48 hours, and within that time had managed to 
inspect thoroughly the posts at Upper and Lower 
Sheikh. It had been a S0-mile march by riding 
camel to the Sheikh Pass, and a further 45 miles from 
the blockhouse at the summit of the pass to Burao. 
Burao had been reached at eight o’clock at night— 
too late for inspection, a fact which filled the General 
with regret; but with daybreak the work of inspection 
began, and by midday the 65 miles remaining between 
Burao and Garrero were commenced. Even when 
the column had been caught up and started on its 
trek to Bohotle, there was no diminution in the energy 
of the G.O.C. Pushing ahead of Colonel Cobbe, 
General Manning arrived some twenty houts in advance 
of the column; and, by the time the walls of the fort 
had been sighted by the relieving force, he had com- 
pleted his inspection and practically concluded his 
visit. Bohotle lies some 210 miles from the coast, but 
by dint of phenomenal riding, and with the assistance of 
changes of camels, General Manning and Major Rattigan 
had covered the entire distance in a little over 80 hours. 

Bohotle, prior to 1905, when it was dismantled, 
boasted a stone fort, white, octagonal, and fitted with 
five tiers of loopholes, where, for months past, some 
430 levies under Major Sharp, 25 Sikhs under Captain 
Withers, and various details acting in the capacity 
of scouts and camel-men, had been stationed. 
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With the exception of a fortnight betwecn the end 
of September and the middle of October, during which 
the greater part of the gar1ison went forward to Colonel 
Swayne, this little force had passed the whole period 
from June until they were relieved in November at 
Bohotle. This long spell of enforced inactivity was 
singularly trying to the garrison, composed as it was of 
Somalis. Moreover, throughout the time the move- 
ments of small bodies of the enemy within a few hundred 
yards of the post, and the presence of the main foice 
but one march distant from Bohotle, had kept the 
men incessantly on duty. Day and night strong pattics 
had been thrown out, while the men within the enclosure 
had to endure flooded trenches as they stood to their 
loopholes. At night pickets and sentries were doubled, 
and so reduced was the garrison by sickness, by famine, 
and the continuous rains, that the officers divided the 
night into watches, and made their rounds once in 
every quarter of an hour. No appreciable relief from 
this condition of affairs had been possible until Colonel 
Cobbe arrived with stores and men who were to take 
over the post. 

The stay which the Flying Column made in the Place 
of Water was of the bricfest duration. Desolate and 
fever-stricken, there was nothing attiactive in the scene, 
and imperative orders were issued to hasten our with- 
drawal from it. The garrison left behind consisted 
of the following officers and men: Captain W. D. 
Alexander, r.a.; Captain C. M. Withers, rst Battalion 
King’s African Rifles; Lieutenant J. R. Welland, x.a.m.c. ; 
and Captain F, P. C. Keily; one company of the ist 
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Bombay Grenadiers, commanded by Captain Keily, 
and details of the Sikh contingent of the King’s African 
Rifles. Lieutenant-Colonel Melliss, v.c., Indian Staff 
Corps, took over chief command. 

One death per day had been the rate of mortality 
among the troops for the three weeks prior to our arrival, 
while no less than 150 sick were awaiting removal. 
So soon as the reliefs had been installed, the new stores 
passed in and the sick collected in a convoy, preparations 
for the return were put in hand, and on 21 November 
the march began. As the rate of the column was the 
pace of its slowest unit, which in this instance was 
the sick convoy, progress was slow, while the knowledge 
that a burial party followed in the wake of the troops 
did not enliven the proceedings. Although no mishaps 
occurred to the train, the number of the sick increased 
steadily day by day, since, in order to secure hospital 
comforts and camel transportation to the coast, the 
levies simulated sickness, the detection of cases of 
malingering greatly increasing the work of Surgeon- 
Captain Hardy and the hospital staff. The unremitting 
attention of the doctors, indeed, formed the one bright 
spot in the passage of the convoy. 

Among those carried in the train in addition to the 
fever-stricken Somalis from Bohotle, were many who 
had been wounded in the operations under Colonel 
Swayne, and were now recovered sufficiently to travel. 
Not unnaturally interest was centred in Captain Howard 
and Lieutenant Everett, who, wounded at Erego, were 
now happily well on the road to convalescence, Captain 
Howard, who was wounded in the left groin, had been 
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extraordinarily unfortunate. During active service in 
West Africa, he had been wounded in the left leg; 
more recently he had been mauled by a leopard in the 
left thigh ; and, before this wound had healed, he had 
taken part in the first operations which Colonel Swayne 
had conducted. Now he was wounded again, and almost 
in. the exact place where the leopard had bitten him: 
Lieutenant Everett had been wounded in the back, 
but his condition was less advanced. ae 

Owing to the presence of the sick and wounded 
with the returning column, more than ordinary pre- 
cautions against surprise attacks were taken by the 
officer. commanding. A heavy screen of scouts was 
thrown out upon each flank and their area of activities 
and observations. extended, while the rearguard was 
doubled. Seven-pounder mountain guns loaded upon 
camels marched in the rear-of the column, and maxims 
were upon each flank. Although the column eluded 
attack, it was known that at any moment the enemy 
might . have attempted to rush the convoy, since his 
mounted patrols kept in touch with our movements. 
day by day. Although a few miles separated our ex~ 
treme flank parties from the Mullah’s. horsemen, 
they followed persistently, ready to take advantage 
of an opening if one had been given them. Under 
these circumstances officers. took hourly watches at 
night, and all posts and pickets were doubled... As 
nothing happened, it was probable that information 
of our watchfulness was conveyed to the enemy, though, 
if they found it undesirable to attack us, they did not — 
fail to menace the column with demonstrations. 
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Within a few miles of Garrero the Mullah’s horse- 
men disappeared, but, hampered as we were with 
sick, the work of withdrawing the column in safety 
through a district which had been terrorized by the 
raiding propensities of the Mullah’s men was no mean 
accomplishment, and reflected credit alike upon officers 
and men concerned in the work. The Mullah himself 
was not with these advanced bodies of his troops. From 
intelligence which came to hand he was waiting in 
the comparative seclusion of his headquarters, from 
where he was proclaiming abroad that his mission was 
to intercede with Allah on behalf of his cause, but 
not to risk his life in dangerous combat. Strangely 
enough, the Somalis accepted their prophet at his own 
valuation, and it was very unlikely, even if he had 
wanted to take the field in person, that the more fanatical 
among his followers would have permitted him the 
luxury of leading his own battalions. 

During the first three days of the return march the 
rate of progress of the column was barely twenty miles 
a day, the heavy loads and the long, waterless marches 
of the march to and from Bohotle and Garrero having 
begun to affect the camels. As the stages passed, the 
caravan trailed out, and many of the animals, wearied 
by their burdens, lagged behind. Many dropped by 
the wayside, milestones on a track already beset with 
decaying carcases. While a glance behind became a 
depressing spectacle, at distant intervals there were 
pleasant interludes, more particularly when a covey 
of partridges presented a pretty chance, or there was 
luck with a fine buck. Under the existing conditions, 
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however, we artived with sincere thankfulness at the 
end of a day’s march, when, within a circle of thorns 
hastily piled up, camp was formed. 

The details of such a scene, always pulsating with 
life, were supremely fascinating. The camel-men, 
after unloading, hastened into the wilderness to cut 
grass for the camels and ponies. While this was done, 
the men kept calling to one another in the darkness, 
and the camels, knowing what was in hand, replied 
with plaintive cries. Later the cooks began to assemble, 
and the blaze of many fires lit up the zariba. Finally, 
as the camp settled to its evening meal, sentries were 
posted, and burning beacons placed at the corners 
of the camp as a protection against marauding lions 
and leopards. From then onwards to “lights out” 
every one idled; though, when the order sounded, 
all was quickly stilled, and the camp slept to wake at 
two o’clock to march another stage. 

The return of the Flying Column from Bohotle to 
Garrero must not be taken as determining its opera- 
tions. For the moment it was idle, the momentary 
cessation of activity arising from the fact that the second 
half of the rst Battalion of the King’s African Rifles 
was marching from Berbera to join the “ men of ours,” 
who, under Major Plunkett, were already gathered 
at Garrero. By this increase Colonel Cobbe would 
receive an additional 300 of the most serviceable troops 
in the Protectorate, who were destined later to share 
with the Indian regiments, detailed for the expedition, 
the honours of the campaign, as well as its many diffi- 
culties and disasters. It was the Yaos, under Major 
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Plunkett, who saved the situation at Erego, while 
the future was to show that they could follow their 
leader to death without a moment’s hesitation. 

Other causes, too, were operating to keep the Flying 
Column at its base, of which, perhaps, the most im- 
portant was a deficiency in the supplies of camels that 
were available for its movement. It was estimated 
that no less than 4000 camels were needed for the 
immediate requirements of the Field Force; and the 
difficulty was to secure them, the task of obtaining 
camels being the most troublesome of any with which 
the various expeditions in Somaliland had to meet. 
Colonel Swayne in his expedition, much as General 
Manning and General Egerton in their expeditions, 
had to contend with it in the organization of the trans- 
port service, especially as a great part of the country 
was unknown to him, and information concerning it had 
to be obtained from native sources. Moreover, it must 
be borne in mind that, with the exception of live 
stock and firewood, everything had to be carried from 
the base at Berbera to wherever was the advance point 
where supplies were needed. In connection with this 
question a word or two on the system adopted will 
not be out of place. 

There were two systems by which camels could be 
procured: by hiring and by purchase. Colonel Swayne, 
in the main, favoured the hiring system, and in the 
first and second expeditions he utilized in this way the 
services of 3887 camels. General Manning and General 
Egerton favoured both systems, and, during 1903, 14,292 
camels were hired and 10,048 camels purchased. General 
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Manning also divided the transport and supply services 
into two departments, placing cach under their re- 
spective heads; but General Egerton altered these 
arrangements, and appointed Lieutenant-Colonel W. R. 
Yeilding, c.r., D.8.0., to the command of the two 
departments. Under Colonel Swayne and General 
Manning, transport on the lines of communication 
was worked on the convoy system, Colonel J. C. Swann, 
who commanded the lines of communication throughout 
the third and fourth expeditions, criticizing the convoy 
system, as, in his experience, it offered many difficulties. 
In the operations during 1904 recourse was had to both 
the hire and purchase systems ; and, though the opera- 
tions only continued for three months, 3188 camels 
were purchased and 317 camels were hired. 

The camels used in the expedition came in some 
instances from places far removed from Somaliland ; 
Abyssinia, Arabia, Egypt, and India were all called 
upon, though, of course, the larger proportion of the 
camels employed were obtained from the Somali tribes. 
The local supplies of camels, however, were affected 
by the camel raids which the Mullah and his men had 
carried out ; but, if the tribes had been willing to assist 
the expedition, there would have been no difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient animals. It happened that they 
preferred to straddle the fence, fearing subsequent 
reprisals by the Mullah, and, accordingly, the forward 
movement of the expedition was held up from time to 
time, as in the present instance, through a scarcity of 
transport animals. 

The scarcity of camels necessarily influenced the cost 
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of the expedition, and prices varied from month to 
month as the supply fell short of the demand. At one 
time, during the course of the expedition, the price 
was only 85 rupees per animal, and on other occasions 
burden camels fetched 195 rupees, while 300 rupees 
would be asked for a first-class riding-camel. There 
was, too, no settled place from which camels were 
procured, but, within the British Protectorate, the 
best districts were Hargeisa, Bulhar, Zeila, and Burao. 

While the Flying Column halted at Garrero, General 
Manning proceeded at top speed to Berbera, followed 
at a more leisurely gait by the sick convoy. Since his 
‘departure from Berbera, certain changes had taken 
place in the character of the expedition which required 
his immediate attention. Early in December the Foreign 
Office had handed over military and financial control 
of the operations in Somaliland to the War Office, 
where it was arranged that a committee, representing 
the Foreign Office, the Indian Office, and the War 
Office, should assemble to discuss the plans of the 
campaign. A further matter, upon which no decision 
had yet been arrived at, concerned the negotiations 
which were still proceeding with the Italian Govern- 
ment in respect of the disembarkation of the column 
at some point on the Italian sphere. Negotiations 
in this connection had already reached a certain point 
when General Manning started for Garrero; and, in the 
interval, Lord Lansdowne had carried matters a stage 
further. Important information thus awaited General 
Manning, and the knowledge of this not only hastened 
his footsteps, but imparted a pleasant excitement to 
the immediate movement of the expedition. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FURTHER NEGOTIATIONS WITH ITALY—-GENERAL MANNING'S 
INSTRUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OFFICE-—THE START FOR 


OBBIA 


WHEN the results of the survey of the coast of 

Italian Somaliland by H.M.S. Pomone had been 
communicated to him, Lord Lansdowne wrote on 
6 December, 1902, to Sir Rennell Rodd, the British 
Ambassador at Rome, as follows :— 

“In my despatch of the 8th October, I stated 
that His Majesty’s Government would be ready 
to enter into a Conference with the Italian Govern- 
ment in regard to the situation in Somaliland as 
soon as they have received sufficient information 
to enable them to do so with a full knowledge 
of the local conditions on the north-east coast of 
Africa, 

“The results of the inspection carried out by 
H.M.S. Pomone and the Italian vessel of war, 
PV olturno, enable them now to enter such Conference, 
and, in accordance with the wish of the Italian 
Government, experts have been placed under 
orders to proceed at once to Rome to assist you 
in the discussions, in which you will be guided 
by the following instructions :— 

“Tt seems clear that, upon whatever scale opera- 
tions against the Mullah are undertaken, we cannot 
predict with certainty that they will result in his 
capture, He may even deny us an opportunity 
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of trying conclusions with him, and of inflicting 
an exemplary defeat. In these circumstances 
our object must be, if possible, to take some step 
which will, at any rate, strike a blow at the Mullah’s 
prestige, restore our own authority, and perhaps 
compel him to come to terms with us. 

“Tt is admitted that these objects are’most likely 
to be obtained by the occupation of the Mudug 
oasis, and that this can be most conveniently 
effected by a column using Obbia as its base. 

“Although we are prepared to bear the chief 
burden of the expedition, yet we do not regard the 
struggle as one in which British interests and 
responsibilities are alone at stake, and we rejoice to 
find that within certain limits the Italian Govern-~ 
ment are prepared to co-operate with us. We 
cordially appreciate the permission to land a force at 
Obbia, which that Government are ready to give. 
We also regard with satisfaction the proposal that 
Italian officers should accompany the Mudug force, 
which might further be strengthened by the addition 
of a certain number of men in the employment of 
the Italian Government, 

“ As soon as Mudug is occupied there will be 
no doubt an opportunity, in the light of any ex- 
perience that may have been gained, to issue further 
instructions to the officer commanding. 

“Tt may be useful for your guidance in the 
negotiations to add some observations upon the 
subsequent conduct of the expedition to which, 
as at present advised, we look forward. This must, 
of course, to a large extent, be governed by circum- 
stances to which I shall briefly advert, but, in any 
case, we contemplate finally a resumption of the 
march in a northerly direction to our own Pro- 
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tectorate, and ultimately, at the conclusion of the 
operations, to Berbera. 

“ How soon it may be wise to leave Mudug must 
depend upon our success in getting in touch with the 
enemy during our advance on that place or upon 
our arrival there. In that case, we may be able at 
once to inflict the necessary punishment upon him. 
It would then be possible, if such a course re- 
commend itself to the Italian Government, to 
restore Yusuf Ali to the control of the district under 
their authority before we move on to the north. 
For this purpose it would be necessary to provide 
him with a fort, suitable armament, and sufficient 
supplies, so that he would be strong enough to hold 
his own, and to deny Mudug to the Mullah should 
the latter reappear on the scene, In this event, 
however, it would seem to be indispensable that, at 
any rate until it could be scen whether an arrange- 
ment could be come to with the Mullah, Yusuf Ali 
should receive a certain amount of support. 

“T have indicated the later conduct which we 
contemplate for the expedition in the event of our 
successfully punishing the Mullah in the course 
of our advance upon Mudug, It is, however, very 
possible that he will have removed his cattle from 
the oasis and will retire in front of us, so that we 
cannot bring him to an engagement or inflict 
serious damage upon his herds. In that case it may 
be necessary for the expedition to remain a longer 
time at Mudug, whilst small forces of mounted 
troops sweep the surrounding country, Even so 
he may escape punishment at our hands, and we 
shall have to be content with an unopposed march 
through the heart of his country to our own Pro- 
tectorate, Though a defeat of the cnemy would 
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be much more useful, we may hope that even this 
operation will have a salutary effect in destroying 
his prestige in the eyes of his followers and of raising 
our own. We should be ready to take all reasonable 
precautions to prevent injury to Italian interests, | 
which, it must be remembered, cannot but greatly 
gain by any check which our military operations 
may impose upon the growing power of the 
Mullah.” 


To this despatch Sir Rennell Rodd replied oh 11 De- 
cember as follows :— 


“ After a preliminary meeting with the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, War, Marine, and the Chief of 
the Staff of the Italian Army on the evening of the 
gth instant, it was arranged that Colonel Altham, 
Mr. Crowe, and myself should meet yesterday 
morning the Director of the African section of the 
Foreign Office and two staff officers from the War 
Office and the Ministry of Marine respectively. 

“ After a somewhat exhaustive discussion of the 
situation in Somaliland and the proposed plan of 
action, it was suggested that we should draw up a 
Memorandum setting forth the considerations which 
we had laid before them for their further delibera~ 
tion with the Minister of Foreign Affairs. I have 
the honour to enclose herewith the summary 
statement which was then drawn up before we 
separated. 

“In the afternoon Colonel Altham and Mr, 
Crowe had an interview with the Administrator 
(‘Amministratore Delegato’) of the Benadir Com- 
pany in the presence of the Italian Staff Officers, 
and the Director of the African Section of the 
Foreign Office.” 
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The Memorandum to which reference is made in the 


above despatch was as follows :-— 

“ The power of the Mullah is a growing one which, 
if left unchecked, will certainly menace not only 
the whole hinterland of the Italian Protectorate, 
but also the north of British East Africa, The 
British Government, having carefully considered 
all possible modes of action, have decided that 
under present conditions only two lines of action 
are spracticable :— 

(1) To remain on the defensive within the 
limit of our Protectorate, leaving the Mullah 
free to extend his power in the interior—that is to 
say, the Italian sphere of influence. 

(2) To strike an immediate blow at his in- 
fluence by the despatch of a strong column to 
Mudug from Obbia. 

“ Mudug is at present the base from which the 
Mullah is operating, and, according to our in- 
formation, the majority of his force consists of 
tribes who are not disposed to quit the vicinity of 
Mudug and Bohotle. The loss of Mudug would not 
only lower the prestige of the Mullah, but in all 
probability diminish his force to very small pro- 
portions, in which case he would cease to be a 
serious political danger to the Protectorates of 
two countries. It is anticipated that a great portion 
of his cattle, the chief wealth of the country, will 
be there. 

“Tt is hoped that an opportunity will be found 
of defeating the Mullah in the vicinity of Mudug. 
But in the least favourable case of the Mullah 
avoiding an engagement, his power and prestige 
would be considerably broken by the occupation 
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of his base and his separation from the tribes 
upon whose support he now depends, who would 
then be reduced to submission. In the event 
of the Mullah withdrawing north or west, there 
would be reasonable hope of the Mullah being 
eventually captured. 

“Tn the event of his withdrawing south he would 
appear in the form of a discredited leader, and 
would be extremely unlikely to be able to raise 
again a fresh following sufficient in strength to 
threaten seriously the Benadir Settlements or the 
British posts on the Juba, and it is not therefore 
considered that the advance on Mudug is likely 
to result in the Mullah subsequently becoming 
a menace to these regions, in the security of which 
His Majesty’s Government ‘are naturally con- 
cerned. 

“Tt is contemplated that a column from the 
force occupying Mudug should pursue the Mullah 
in his retirement ; the extent of such pursuit must, 
of course, depend upon circumstances, such as 
the amount of water obtainable in the direction 
of his retreat. The operations of this column 
would be of a nature to intercept any communica- 
tions between the Mullah and his followers in the 
north, who would in the meantime, if necessary, 
be dealt with by the Protectorate force. 

“ Other forms of attack have been carefully con- 
sidered, but it has been finally decided that, owing 
to .climatic conditions and other limitations, if 
any action other than the defensive be taken, the 
Obbia-~Mudug scheme is the only course available. 

“The exclusively defensive scheme must almost 
inevitably have most serious results in the future 
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for both Governments. The situation in Somali- 
land is closely analogous to that which existed in 
the Sudan after the establishment of the influence 
of the Mahdi. His Majesty’s Government then 
tried for many years a defensive policy, which 
led to so great an increase of the Mahdi’s power 
that a series of campaigns on a large scale had to be 
undertaken before he was finally crushed. The 
Mullah is undoubtedly following in the Mahdi’s 
footsteps ; he has already conceived large designs of 
absorbing all Somaliland and eventually building up 
an empire in North-East Africa, 

“Politically, therefore, immediate action seems 
necessary, and while it is impossible to eliminate 
every unfavourable chance, the plan submitted 
appears to the Military Advisers of His Majesty’s 
Government to offer the minimum risk, having 
regard to all the circumstances of the case,” 


This Memorandum, having been duly considered by 
the Italian Cabinet and by the British Ambassador 
himself, Sir Rennell Rodd, on 16 December, addressed 
to M. Prinetti the following Note, placing on record the 
understanding arrived at with regard to the disembarka- 
tion of British troops at Obbia :— 

“With reference to the Conferences which we 
have held on the situation in British and Italian 
Somaliland, arising out of the action of the Mullah, 
I have the honour to place on record and to submit 
for your Excellency’s approval and agreement the 
following considerations :-—~ 

“The consultations which have taken place be- 
tween Colonel Trombi and Commander Count 
Filipponi, acting on behalf of the Italian Govern- 
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ment on the one hand, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Altham and Mr. Crowe on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government on the other hand, have resulted in an 
understanding upon the following basis :— 

“The exact route to be followed in the 
advance from Obbia on Mudug, and the dis- 
position of the troops employed in this advance, 
must necessarily depend on the latest intelligence 
of the enemy. The final decision on these points 
must, therefore, be left to the discretioh of the 
Commanding Officer on the spot; but it is 
recognized by the British authorities that it is 
strategically and politically important to cut the 
Mullah off from the south. This view would be 
impressed on the General Officer Commanding 
the Obbia force, and he would be instructed to 
endeavour to make such disposition of his troops 
in advancing on Mudug as would be likely to 
force the Mullah northward or westward. 


“The terms of this understanding have received 
the approval of His Majesty’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

“These points being established, I understand 
that I am authorized to inform the Marquess of 
Lansdowne that the Government of His Majesty 
the King consent to the disembarkation of a British 
force at Obbia.” 


To the Note of Sir Rennell Rodd, the Italian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs replied, on the same day, as follows :— 
“With regard to your Note of the 16th instant, 

and to the Conferences which we have held on the 
situation in British and Italian Somaliland, arising 

out of the action of the Mullah, you did me the 
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honour of placing on record and submitting for my 
approval and agreement the following considera- 
tions :— 

“ The consultations which have taken place be- 
tween Colonel Trombi and Commander Count 
Filipponi, acting on behalf of the Italian Govern- 
ment on the one hand, and Licutenant-Colonel 
Altham and Mr. Crowe, acting on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, on the other, have resulted 
upon the following basis :— 

“The exact routine to be followed in this 
advance from Obbia on Mudug, and the dis- 
position of troops employed in this advance, 
must necessarily depend on the latest intelligence 
of the enemy. The final decision on these points 
must, therefore, be left to the discretion of the 
Commanding Officer on the spot; but it is 
recognized by the British authorities that it is 
strategically and politically important to cut the 
Mullah off from the south. The importance 
of this view would be impressed on the General 
Officer Commanding the Obbia force, and he 
would be instructed to make such disposition of his 
troops in advancing on Mudug as would be likely 
to force the Mullah northward or wesiward. 


“The terms of this understanding, according to 
your Note, have received the approval of His 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

“ These points being established, you understand 
that you are authorized to inform the Marquess of 
Lansdowne that the Government of His Majesty the 
King consent to the disembarkation of a British 
force at Obbia. 
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“T have taken note of this, and I lose no time in 
informing you that, in accordance with the terms 
and stipulations, which constitute the understanding 
arrived at by the technical representatives of both 
countries, the Royal Government consents to the 
disembarkation of a British force at Obbia, who 
shall take action from that point against the 
Mullah. 

“JT request you to communicate the substance 
of the above to the Marquess of Lansdowne.” 


So soon as the matter had been arranged with the 
Italian Government, orders were issued by the War 
Office to General Manning to proceed with the occupa- 
tion of Obbia. At the same time, detailed instructions 
were sent by the Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal 
Harl Roberts, to the following effect :— 

“Tam to state that the object of your operations 
should primarily be the expulsion of the Mullah 
from the oasis of Mudug, which has formed the 
base of his recent raids on the Somaliland Pro- 
tectorate. 

“The Italian Government have made it a 
condition of their assent to the disembarkation of a 
force of His Majesty’s troops at a port within the 
Italian sphere of influence, that so far as the military 
situation will permit, the direction and distribution 
of the troops in their subsequent advance on Mudug 
should aim at preventing the Mullah from retreat- 
ing southward into the Webi Shebeli valley. His 
Majesty’s Government have accepted this condition, 
as it is obvious that the retirement of the Mullah into 
the Webi might result in his ultimately becoming a 
serious menace not only to the Italian Protectorate, 
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but also to the Jubaland province of British East 
Africa, The details of your final dispositions 
for the advance from Obbia to Mudug must, how- 
ever, depend on your latest intelligence as to the 
enemy’s movements, and are, therefore, left entirely 
to your discretion. 

“ Tf the Mullah should be driven from the Mudug, 
or should retire therefrom without contesting your 
seizure of that district, you should endeavour, 
if the conditions of the country and of your force 
permit, to pursue him with mounted troops; but 
this pursuit should not be pushed to any greater 
distance than four or five days’ march to the south 
or westward. 

“ The Italian Government are anxious, if possible, 
to establish at Mudug some form of administration, 
and with a view to this it has been agreed between 
His Majesty’s Government and the Italian Govern- 
ment that an Italian officer will accompany your 
advance from Obbia as political officer. Probably 
it would be found expedient to reinstate Yusuf Ali 
at Mudug, and to assist him in making his position 
there secure for'the future ; but as to this you should 
be guided by the views of the Italian political 
officer. 

“You will be good enough to report to the Secre~ 
tary of State for War your occupation of Mudug 
and the results achieved by that occupation, with 
a view to further instructions being issued for your 
subsequent guidance. 

“It is hoped that an Abyssinian force, accom- 
panied by two British officers, will occupy the 
eastern Abyssinian frontier, and thus act as a stop to 
the Mullah should he retire in that direction. You 
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will be informed, however, by telegram later if 
the Emperor Menelek consents to carry out this 
arrangement. 

“You will bear in mind that, as the south-west 
monsoon will make the use of Obbia as a port danger- 
ous, if not impracticable, after the end of April, 
it will be necessary to embark all troops and stores 
left at that base before that date. "The Commander- 
in-Chief considers, however, that it will probably 
be desirable that the Obbia column should not 
return to the east coast, but should march through 
the country, via Bohotle, on Berbera. His Lordship 
is of the opinion that this movement is likely to have 
a salutary effect on the tribes. 

“His Majesty’s Government attach much im- 
portance to the construction of good roads and the 
improvement of water supplies by the sinking of 
wells in the Protectorate, especially on the northern 
fringe of the Haud. It is believed that if the 
country is opened up by these means a feeling of 
security will be engendered, and the maintenance 
of international order much facilitated. For this 
reason it has been decided to place a Pioneer 
Regiment on the lines of communication from 
Berbera to Bohotle in lien of the Bombay Rifles 
and the remainder of the Bombay Grenadiers 
originally proposed by you. You should, therefore, 
impress the importance of this work strongly on the 
officer commanding the troops in the Protectorate. 
The work is to be taken in hand immediately on the 
arrival of the Pioneer Regiment from India, The 
direction of the roads constructed and the sites 
chosen for sinking wells must be selected’ primarily 
having regard to military considerations; but, 
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subject to this limitation, the permanent develop- 
ment of the Protectorate must be carefully borne in 
mind. On this point you should consult with His 
Majesty’s Acting Commissioner for the Protectorate. 

“ Finally, J am to remind you that on the termina- 
tion of the operations it will be desirable that the 
British, Indian, and the greater part of the African 
troops should return to their normal stations. 
You will therefore consider carefully what should 
be the strength and composition of the future garri- 
son of the Protectorate, and you will report fully 
your views on these points for the consideration of 
His Majesty’s Government.” 


Simultaneously with the orders issued to General 
Manning in respect of Obbia, the Government of 
India was notified that the troops of the Indian con- 
tingent should be despatched so as to arrive at Obbia as 
near 7 January as was practicable. Somewhat similar 
orders were sent to the general officer commanding in 
South Africa in respect of the British and Boer mounted 
infantry, though without doubt the most important 
of any orders now circulated were those despatched to 
Adis Ababa requesting Liewtenant-Colonel Harrington, 
the British agent at the court of the Negus, to secure 
co-operations of the Emperor Menelek. 

In order to give effect to the plan of operations which 
the third expedition was about to develop, it was desirable 
that the Mullah’s line of retirement, before the columns 
operating from Obbia in one direction and Bohotle in 
another, should be cut by the presence of a third column, 
so placed as to prevent him from taking refuge on Abys~ 
sinian territory. Just as the Emperor Menelek had con- 
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sented to proposals of a similar character in the interests 
of the second expedition, so he concurred in the request 
for his assistance at the present time. On 17 January 
the British Government was notified that whatever 
action was necessary to ensure the success of the British 
operations would be taken by the leader of the Abyssinian 
forces. On this occasion, again, two British officers were 
detailed to the staff of the Abyssinian General, their 
presence materially contributing to whatever emeasure 
of success was secured by the Abyssinian contingent. 
These officers were Colonel A. N. Rochfort, c.3., Royal 
Artillery, and Captain (Local Major) R. P. Cobbold, 
Reserve of Officers. The presence of the Abyssinian 
forces in the field, together with the fact that a column 
was to march up from Obbia, indicated the character and 
scope of the operations. Briefly told, the plan of cam- 
paign was to advance from Obbia upon the Mudug 
oasis, where the column would be met by a force from 
Bohotle, the two bodies of troops being organized into a 
mobile force which would harry the Mullah and, if 
possible, drive him to that part of the country where 
he would encounter the Abyssinians. 

Meanwhile orders were issued by General Manning 
for the embarkation of troops forming the Obbia column, 
and, of a sudden, Berbera became the centre of immense 
activity. From four in the afternoon of 21 December 
to two o’clock in the morning of the 22nd, one saw 
nothing but native soldiers carrying commissariat stores 
and kit from the fort at Berbera to the pier, a quarter 
of a mile away, and off which was anchored the hired 
transport s.s. Haidart, which was to convey the ex- 
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pedition to its port of disembarkation. All night the 
searchlights from the squadron in the harbour played 
upon the holds of the pilgrim boat which, for the 
nonce, had become a Government transport. When the 
stores were aboard, the troops themselves started 
taking up their quarters under the direction of Licu- 
tenant Corry, R.N., who served as embarkation officer, 
and managed so efficiently that, between half-past ten 
and quayter-past twelve, 700 troops were stowed away, 
though all had to be carried alongside in dhows from 
the pier steps. 

The troops on board the s.s. Haidari were 350 men 
of the 1st Battalion of the King’s African Rifles under 
Lieutenant - Colonel Margesson, 98 men of the 3rd 
Battalion of the King’s African Rifles under Captain 
Breading, 102 men of the $th Battalion King’s African 
Rifles under Colonel Lindesay, and 150 men of the Punjab 
Mounted Infantry under Major Rawlings. In all 19 
officers accompanied the force, including Major Osborne, 
p.s.0., as Chief Staff Officer; Captain Blair, Bombay 
Rifles, as Intelligence Officer; Major Hornby as Supply 
and Transport Officer; while Major P, A, Kenna, v.c., 
D.$.0., 21st Lancers, was in command. Six months’ stores 
were taken from Berbera as supplies for the troops, 
together with five maxims and two 9-pounders, 

General Manning and his staff came on board just 
before the vessel sailed to inspect the contingent, and to 
wish all a cheery good-bye, Before leaving he gave to 
Major Kenna a copy of the Orders in connection with 
the column. They were as follows — 
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The column would disembark at Obbia and there 
form a base, the objects of its existence being :— 
1. (a) To protect Yusuf Ali and his people, as far 
as possible, from the raids by the Mullah, 

(4) To arrange for the supply of transport animals, 
camels and ponies, for the use of an 
expedition proceeding from Obbia to the 
interior, 

(c) To establish a base for an expedition landing 
from India or elsewhere proceeding to the 
interior. 

(d) To obtain such supplies as can be bought for 
the use of the expedition, such as grain, 
cattle, sheep, forage. 

(e) To obtain such information as to routes, 
water-supply, grazing, etc., as will be of 
service to the force advancing to the 
interior. 


2. The force, immediately on landing, will entrench 
itself as strongly as possible, and will mount two 9-pounder 
guns and all maxims. A strong zariba should be made 
round the entrenchments, and every precaution against 
a surprise attack should be made. Too much reliance 
cannot be placed upon the people of Yusuf Ali, and the 
strictest precautions should be taken in dealing with 
these people. No Somalis should be permitted to enter 
the camp, and no collection of people should be allowed 
in the vicinity of the camp. All dealings with the 
Somalis will be through Yusuf Ali. Strict orders will 
be issued that no soldiers of the force are to enter the 
villages of the Somalis. ‘The ill-treatment of natives 
by soldiers of the force is to be punished with severity, 
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as is also any interference with the women of the country. 
Since the success of the movement will depend in a large 
measure upon the good feeling established with the 
natives, every endeavour should be made to prevent 
friction. 

3, The names of those natives willing to sell or hire 
camels will be noted, and the number of camels avail- 
able noted against their names. A fair price should 
be offered for camels on sale. The price paid in 
Berbera is 40 to 48 rupees, with ropes and herios 
complete, The price may, however, be less in Obbia, 
Ponies which are considered as likely to make good 
mounted infantry ponies should also be purchased. 
up to fifty in number, The price of such ponies in 
Berbera varies, and depends upon the demand from 
Aden, hence much lower prices should be current in 
Obbia. 

4. Arrangements for the purchase of grain should be 
made, provided that it can be properly stored. Empty 
bags should be taken from Berbera for the purpose of 
storing grain. 

5. The Intelligence Officer must lose no opportunity of 
obtaining information, and should procced, as far as 
compatible with safcty, along routes leading to the 
interior accompanied by mounted escorts of Yusuf Ali’s 
people. A few Sikhs, who can ride, should invariably 
accompany the Intelligence Officer, 

6. The force will not attempt to engage any forces 
of the Mullah unless threatened by attack in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Obbia. (By the immediate vicinity 
is meant at a radius of five miles from Obbia.) It must, 
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however, be borne in mind that the function of the 
Obbia force is the defence of a base, and that its opera- 
tions must be for the present strictly defensive. 

7. When troops are employed in drilling, or any 
other duty outside the fort, strong guards will always 
be kept in the fort. When employed on fatigues outside 
the fort, men will invariably carry their rifles slung, 
and a proportion of the men so employed will always be 
on the alert, as guard rifles are never to be piled. When 
in the fort each man’s rifle is to be placed at the spot 
which he will occupy should the fort be attacked. 
Men will sleep at the same spot. In addition to the 
garrisoning of the walls of the fort, an inlying picket 
of at least too men will occupy a central spot in the 
fort, to be used as a reinforcement at any point where 
it may be required. Reserve ammunition, at 100 rounds 
per man, in boxes, will be issued to each company 
nightly, to be opened and distributed in case of attack, 
and will be returned to the magazine in the morning. 

8. The Medical Officer accompanying the force will 
cause strict orders as to sanitation to be issued. The 
water supply for the force will be chosen very carefully, 
and such place or places chosen should be carefully 
looked after and enclosed by a zariba, a guard and 
sentries being posted by day. 

g. Since a large British and Indian force (1500 ap- 
proximately) will be landed at Obbia, a good camping 
site should be selected for this force, the proximity 
to water supply being a necessity. 

10. The site having been chosen, should be marked 
out and cleared and kept clean. Wells should be pre- 
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pared, and a sketch of the site should be made and 
handed to the officer commanding troops on his arrival. 

11. All preparations that can be made with the 
materials available for facilitating the landing of troops 
and stores at Obbia should be undertaken at once. 
Good roads from the landing place, to both British, 
Indian, and base camps should be made. A stock of 
firewood should be purchased and stored under a guard 
for the Indian troops. 

12, The officer commanding Obbia force will take 
with him 10,000 rupees for expenses. All payments 
must be properly vouched by signed receipts in dupli- 
cate, 

13. A diary of all events occurring will be kept by the 
.officer commanding troops, and will be posted to Berbera 
for the information of the General Officer Commanding 
Somaliland Field Force, as opportunity occurs. 

14. Water-tins taken with the force will invariably 
be kept filled in the camp, sufficient for a two-days 
supply. 

15. Every endeavour should be made to purchase 
spare herios and rope for camel loading. 

16, Every opportunity must be taken to practise the 
men in drill suited to fighting in thick bush country. 
Great attention is to be paid to fire discipline. Fatigues 
must not interfere with this training. 

17. The Intelligence Officer will send all information 
obtained by him to Berbera, for the information of the 
General Officer Commanding Somaliland Field Force, 
as opportunity offers. : 


N 


CHAPTER XIV 


DISEMBARKATION AT OBBIA—-OBBIA AND THE BENADIR— 
‘ AN AUDIENCE OF THE FACE OF ALLAH 


HE journey from Berbera to Obbiae occupied 

just over four days. We arrived at daybreak on 
26 December, after having spent a tame and uninterest- 
ing Christmas on the water. Luckily we had excellent 
weather all the time, though we had to plough through 
heavy seas and were buffeted by head winds, The 
accommodation aboard ship left nothing to be desired. 
so far as the men’s quarters were concerned, but no 
provision was made for the comfort of the commissioned 
ranks, and it appeared that eighteen officers were ex- 
pected to squeeze into three small cabins. Under such 
conditions it was better to pant on deck than to be 
roasted below. 

We reached Obbia just as a rose-coloured dawn was 
breaking across the horizon; yet on sighting H.M.S. 
Pomone, who was on the look-out for us, it seemed as if 
even the elements were in league with the Mullah in his 
fight against the infidel. H.M.S. Pomone was towing 
two lighters when she parted company from us at Aden, 
and one of them had contained materials for the con- 
struction of a landing jetty. As soon as Captain Jones, 
the officer commanding the Pomone, came aboard the 
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lighter had sunk soon after leaving Aden, and that the 
second had broken loose during the night owing to the 
heavy seas. 

The loss was something of a set-back to the initial 
plans of the Obbia column, and imposed a severe strain 
on the energies of the gallant sailors who took charge of 
the disembarkation of the troops and the landing of the 
animals and stores. There was no harbour at Obbia, 
and the readstead was swept by the fury of the monsoon, 
while an ugly stretch of rocks was a menace to all classes 
and conditions of boats, from the spry cutters of His 
Majesty’s ships to the unwieldy bumboats of the native 
chieftain. Accordingly the troops started to disembark 
under the greatest difficulties, and, owing to the rough 
sea and the absence of any landing gear, hardly a man 
escaped a ducking. Under these circumstances it can 
well be imagined that the task of landing was a little 
hazardous, always laborious, and progressed slowly. 
At the same time it demanded exceptional skill; in this 
respect the services of the officers and men of H.M.S. 
Pomone were quite invaluable, and from the outset every- 
one was placed under a great obligation to the handymen 
by their willing spirit in meeting difficulties. First- 
comers necessarily experience the greatest difficulties, 
and without doubt those who formed the first drafts 
of the Obbia force bore the brunt of the work. The 
burdens, however, were not endured for very long, 
and by the time the Indian contingents arrived facilities 
for the safe and speedy landing were available. 

From the sea Obbia presented an arid and inhospitable 
appearance. A line of black reefs edged the land, 
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shielding the shore from the breakers which threw their 
surf feet high into the ajr. . Off the shore there was 
always the roar of angry waters, just as inland there 
was the whistle of desert winds. The water was always 
churned and boiling, while the shore was covered with 
masses of foam and littered with the flotsam of the ocean. 
About high-water there was a broad line, delicately 
embroidered with a collection of broken shells, sponges, 
seaweed, branches of coral, and quantities of rainbow- 
hued jelly-fish. In its tropical complexion none the 
less, Obbia compared not unfavourably with Berbera ; 
though, lying seven degrees nearer the equator, it was 
far hotter and its heat was never tempered with a gentle 
zephyr. The vista of its inland expanse showed an 
open, rolling country, sparsely populated, but dotted with 
the figures of grazing live stock. Closer acquaintance, 
however, revealed no elements of the picturesque, 
for it appeared to produce nothing but camels, goats, 
and ponies. Neither scrub nor tree’nor the vestige of 
any wood was to be seen, though the plain was covered 
with a variety of sand-weed which afforded excellent 
pasturage, and was visible when the surface deposits of 
sand had been blown away. 

Sand was everywhere, and the numbers of the sand- 
dunes were incalculable. They stretched inland as far 
as the eye could see ; they were of all sizes, of monstrous 
shapes, and of all heights. Under the effect of the wind, 
whether it was the blustering north-east trader or the 
south-west monsoon mattered little, the face of nature 
changed so quickly that one received an object-lesson 
in the destructive powers of the wind and sand in 
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combination. Frequently, when there had been no wind 
for a day or two, or when it had blown from a contrary 
direction clearing the drift sand sufficiently to let the 
sand-weed show, the plain was pleasantly green; but 
the wind had but to return for an hour for the refreshing 
verdure of the scene to be obliterated. 

When the wind blew with any force nothing seemed to 
stop the onward drift of the sand. It would work 
through the sides of the tents, forming drifts every- 
where and completely obscuring the outlines of any 
article it centred round. At such a moment it was a 
distinct trial, blinding for the eyes and smarting for the 
skin, while it was possessed of a penetrating power that 
kept the grit always with us. It appeared in the food, 
it imparted a saline flavour to the drinks, it tumbled 
out of the hair in clouds and clung to the neck, the ears, 
and nose with every evidence of affection. Most of us 
got “fed up” with these attentions, and were glad 
when the camp was shifted to places where the wind 
did not exercise such a forcible influence. 

From the edge of the sea at Obbia the land rises 
slowly to some undulating hills about fourteen miles 
away. Fresh water is procurable at a well in these 
hills, and from some springs on the very edge of the 
shore, along which the water-belt extends for fifteen 
miles. Although so near the sea, many of the wells 
were quite sweet, while those which were saline were 
not without advantages when the quantities of sand 
which we consumed with our food are borne in mind. 

The disembarkation of the 1st King’s African Rifles 
proceeded leisurely, though great excitement was created 
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by one of the warships standing off to fire three shots at 
a dhow by way of a signal to her to heave to. The dhow 
took no notice of the first two shots, but the third shot, 
which fell seven or eight yards short of her, had the desired 
effect. Disembarkation continued until six in the evening, 
and it started again on the morning of the 27th at 
six o’clock. As the sea was then calm, and the steam 
cutters of the Pomone were in use, the work advanced 
with greater alacrity than on the previous day. When 
the sun mounted the heavens the weather became 
boisterous once more, and night had fallen before all 
the men of the rst King’s African Rifles and the §th 
King’s African Rifles had passed ashore. During the 
afternoon the Askari—the name given to the native 
soldiers of Africa—belonging to the 1st King’s African 
Rifles were hard at work. Some were helping to build 
a breakwater; others were up to their armpits in 
water, carrying ropes to the boats as they approached 
the rocky entrance to the shore. It was strange that 
the more they were given to do the better pleased the 
Askari seemed to become, while they proved of the 
greatest value in the business of landing the animals, 
which had to swim from the steamer to the shore. 

The methods adopted at first for the landing of the 
animals were very primitive. Slings were put under 
their bodies, and life-belts, to which ropes were fastened, 
were tied to their heads. Thus begirt, they were hooked 
on to the steam winches. Then the noisy little engines 
rattled, the drums revolved, and camel after camel was 
lifted from the hold, poised, and suspended in the air. 
Next the boom would be swung outward, and the mutely- 
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terrified creatures would be lowered into the sea—an 
object of loathing to them—alongside of one of the boats 
manned by bluejackets. In a trice the head-stall would 
be grabbed, and the camel made fast to the stern quarter 
of one of the ducking and swaying craft. The winch- 
rope would be cast loose, and then began the journey to 
the shore. With his head lashed securely high up on the 
gunwale of launch or pinnace, the sailors would begin 
rowing, skowly and steadily, for the passage through the 
rocks. Sometimes a handy steam launch would be along- 
side to give them a careful tow to or from the gap. 
Whichever happened, there was on the way in and going 
through the breakers duckings for the men and many 
an unavoidable gulp of sea-water for the camels. 
In this way about a hundred camels a day were safely 
landed. If the weather was very trying and the swell 
off the coast too heavy to risk the camels being towed 
ashore, their legs were trussed beneath them like those 
of fowls, and they were lowered into any craft that was 
available. Asa rule each vessel stowed away three animals 
so trussed, to turn them out on the shore where, unless 
they were dragged beyond reach of the waves, they 
remained, disdaining to make an effort and lying inert, 
the victims of severe sea~sickness. 

The ponies and mules offered no trouble to the 
handymen. When the weather was calm they were 
dropped gently into the water and left to swim to land. 
If it was rough they were guided by a line slung over the 
stern of the vessel. As the boat’s crew grew more 
familiar with the position of the channel through the 
teef, the work progressed quite smoothly, and no boat- 
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load was permitted to leave for the shore that was not 
accompanied by its train of animals—camels, mules, or 
ponies, as the case may have been. In any case, however, 
it was a sorry-looking animal that came ashore, though, 
considering the total lack of all facilities for landing, the 
percentage of loss was infinitesimal. 

Although the Obbia column was despatched with a 
certain number of transport animals, it was recognized 
from the beginning that the animals so serit wquld have 
to be supplemented by others which were to be acquired 
locally. Efforts in this direction were superintended 
by Major Hornby, p.s.o., who, as the saying is, “* was 
up against it.” Some weeks had elapsed since Yusuf 
Ali had extended a warm welcome to Captain Blair 
—the officer accompanying H.M.S. Pomone, as Intel- 
ligence Officer—when that vessel conducted its survey 
off the coast of Italian Somaliland; but now, when the 
time had arrived to give point to the spirit of that 
welcome, there was a sad awakening for those who had 
accepted the words of the ruler of Obbia. When Captain 
Blair had questioned Yusuf Ali on the character of the 
reception which awaited us, the wily Sheikh had given 
him to understand that the hinterland of Obbia—a 
dreary waste of sand, and flies and heat—was alive with 
camels, that the flocks of goats and sheep were as the 
sands of the seashore, and that ponies were as countless 
as the beetles which flew by night. Surely, then, there 
was transport and live stock for the asking ! 

There had been just one other little question, Was 
there water? Allah had been good, for the Sheikh 
had been blessed with the gifts of Providence. There 
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was water—the Sheikh spat-on the. floor of his council- 
- chamber—indeed, there were so many wells that the. 
animals were indifferent as to which they selected. 
Without a twinkle in his eye the Sheikh had drawn 
a picture of his dominions which recalled visions of the 
land which flowed with milk and honey. But those 
little ironies, which the truth for ever establishes, 
had converted Obbia into a vision desolate. There 
were weljs—indeed, they were innumerable—but brack--. 
ish ; and by one pretext or another the local authorities 
had found it convenient to withdraw them from our > 
use, until even the pot of cold water bore its price. 
There were droves of camels and mobs of ponies ; 
but, although cordially agreeing with the Sheikh of 
Obbia that Allah is great and merciful in all circumstances, 
it was impossible for Major Hornby to fail to observe 
that under no conditions did the false speech of His 
- faithful servant fall short of the occasion. Indeed, 
the Sheikh threatened to be an amusing vagabond, 
while his lies, for the nonce, were the sole RuLERACY. ina. 
‘land which knew not silver. 
Yusuf Ali was born about 1845 at Alula, the capital : 
of the Mijjarten Sultanate to whose family he belongs, - 
as his father, Ali Yusuf, was the son of Yusuf Mahmud. 
He has two brothers; one of them resides at Alula 
‘and the other at Beride, a coast village between Alula . 
and Ras Asir. Unlike them, both of whom are quiet, 
peaceful men engaged in trade, Yusuf Ali was full of — 
energy and enterprise, restless, perfervid, and bold. 
His initiative and capacity for command soon found — 
opportunities to gratify his ambition and his desire to 
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dominate others. He began life as a sailor on board his 
father’s boats (sambuks), and both as a captain (naguda) 
and a trader he rapidly acquired a considerable fortune. 
His first wife was the daughter of a rich merchant of 
his own tribe, and brought money to him, with which 
he bought his first sambuk. Then occurred the ship- 
wreck of the ss. Meikong, one of the Messageries 
Maritimes, near Ras Asir, and one of Yusuf Ali’s slaves 
found her money chest. As Yusuf Ali refused to divide 
the spoil with Sultan Osman Mahmud, in accordance 
with the tribal custom, his vessels at Alula were burned 
by order of the Sultan. But Yusuf Ali had many 
friends and a wide connection both strong and numerous. 
With their aid he collected and armed some sambuks, 
gathered together a considerable party for the conflict, 
and took and occupied Alula. The Sultan attacked 
him, but was defeated, Yusuf Ali having bribed some 
of the Mijjarten chiefs to observe neutrality. There- 
upon peace was concluded, and was further confirmed 
by the Sultan marrying Yusuf Ali’s daughter, A’isha. 
Later, Yusuf Ali, by the aid of his money, his friends, 
and his own following, succeeded in obtaining the 
sovereignty of Obbia. 

It will be seen that Yusuf Ali is a man versed in affairs ; 
and indeed he has been much favoured by fortune, 
and has had the ability to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunities afforded him. It has been his great ambition, 
since he became Sultan of Obbia, to dominate the eastern 
coast of Somaliland from the Juba to the Ogaden, 
and make Obbia the commercial gateway for the in- 
terior of Somaliland. When he first came to Obbia he 
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found that another Somali merchant chief, belonging to 
the Abgar branch of the Hawiya, had settled at Elhur, 
a few miles south of Obbia, and was making it a com- 
mercial centre. As Elhur affords a better anchorage 
and landing-place than Obbia, Yusuf Ali viewed with 
much concern the success of his rival. However, he 
bided his time, and one day when the chief of Elhur 
had gone on a visit to the Sultan of Zanzibar, he pounced 
upon the place and added it to his growing dominion. 
In his treatment of his people the Sheikh of Obbia 
was no less emphatic, for it was his pleasure to address 
them or to receive their petitions by means of a hole 
in the wall of his palace. This hole fascinated me 
from the moment that I knew what it was, and that it 
formed the medium of communication between the 
Sheikh and his subjects. It was in reality a window 
in the Audience Chamber of the Council House, and 
no larger than the box-office window in the vestibule of a 
theatre. Upon the many occasions that I had passed 
it appeared to be closed, although a crowd of patient 
applicants waited without the pleasure of His Majesty. 
The Sheikh seemed to gloat over the clamour of their 
importunities. Indeed, the old man claimed some- 
thing of the sanctity of Allah, and as he ordered the 
luckless miserables to bide his convenience, he was wont 
to puff his cheeks with satisfaction at so conspicuous 
an illustration of the power of his position. This curious 
assertion of his dignity was his chief consideration, 
much as the turning of one piece of cloth into one 
hundred times its value was his sole business. He lived 
to barter, and he enforced compulsory sales upon the 
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people in order that he might acquire a goodly flock 
of goats, camels, and cattle with which to enrich him- 
self when the Arab merchants came from Aden and 
Mombasa in the trading season. He pretended to know 
little about the value of money, but his ignorance 
brought him further riches. He demanded one hundred 
times the value of the rupee for any stock of which he 
might dispose for spot cash. Indeed, his boast that 
he had no use for money was literally true., As the 
ruler of his own territory, his words were law in the 
land, and he confiscated what he wanted if his people 
would not sell it to him, while he was wise enough to 
see that he obtained for yal he traded the price he 
demanded. In this way hé secured for himself a profit 
of 100 per cent for everything he sold. In this way, 
also, he waxed fat and opulent in a land that was 
barren and unfruitful, the one who among his people 
might be considered in any degree prosperous. 

Once again I had cause to venture into the native 
settlement, the direction of my walk leading me beneath 
the hole in the wall. The throng of supplicants was 
gathered as usual before the Council House; several 
were standing in the sunshine leaning upon their spears, 
many lengths of coarse calico shrouding their bodies 
in its voluminous folds. Others lay stretched upon the 
sand sleeping, the open mouths the receptacles of 
much dust and many flies; a few, crouched upon their 
hams and supporting themselves upon the hafts of 
their spears, talked in noisy, animated tones among 
themselves. At the moment there may have been forty 
people—old men, young men, a few children. There 
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were no women in the press of petitioners, the position 
of women among these natives descending to that of 
the beasts of the field and slaves. The feminine element 
remained within the odd collection of shelters, mere 
contrivances of camel mats and sticks, which formed the 
native villages; they were the drawers of water from 
the wells, the goatherds, the unconsidered trifles, 
necessary but harmless, in the existence of their lords 
and masters. No one gives them a thought among these 
people, until the waning sun brings back the men to 
their evening meal, when the voices of women, riotous 
with indignant chatter, may be heard rebuking their 
spouses in unmeasured tones. It is then that the worm 
turns, so it has to be admitted that centuries of toil 
have not quite crushed the spirit of these women. 

By slow degrees I made my way through the people, 
until, in a little, I was abreast of the hole, and, glancing 
in a spirit of curiosity towards the window, my eyes 
caught a glimpse of the face peering at me from behind 
an open shutter. The Sheikh was in a less exalted mood 
this morning, and the half-turn of the face—an eye, 
the point of his chin, the hook of his nose—just showed 
through the narrow slit which he had made in the 
window. The Sheikh lived up to the saying of his 
ancient scriptures, that to look upon the Face of Allah 
was death to the intruder. There was little chance 
that the gaze of the common herd could penetrate 
the dim recesses of his chamber, and, according to his 
own lights, the little of the presence which he revealed 
to his faithful followers tended to increase the feelings 
of awe and dread with which he was regarded by them, 
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If they saw the less of his august countenance, it is to be 
hoped that they imagined the mgre. 

It was apparent that he was sitting on his mats, 
paying casual attention to the overtures of the assembly 
beneath his window. At times he threw a word or two 
to the people, but there were long intervals between 
his sentences, the pauses giving due weight to the 
wisdom of his remarks. I watched the conference 
between this man and his subjects for some little time, 
standing beyond range of his window upon the edge 
of the gathering. Presently a native passed leading a 
horse, and by way of stipulation I nodded to my inter- 
preter to arrange adeal. Within afew minutes, and fora 
limited number of yards of cloth, the horse would have 
been mine, when a message from the Sheikh to my 
interpreter summarily put an end to the negotiations. 
Someone in the crowd had conveyed the information 
to the Sheikh, and the proceedings were temporarily 
stopped. I moved from the outer circle to a point more 
convenient for opening the transaction anew. In the 
meantime a second panel had been removed from the 
window, and the Sheikh was now in a position to see the 
horse, myself, and the interpreter. Words were passing 
while I stood aloof. “ The Face of Allah wishes to speak 
with you,” said the interpreter presently. It was 
necessary to assert my equality with the Sheikh in the 
eyes of the bystanders. “I do not see the Sheikh,” 
said I, turning my back upon the window and gazing 
upwards into space. ‘The interpreter pressed my elbow. 
“The Face of Allah is behind you in his house,”’ said 
he*anxiously, ‘Then he may go hang before I speak 
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to him from here,’’ said I. “ Does a man whose camels 
are as thorn-bushes in the desert speak without sitting ? ” 

The interpreter understood, and a vigorous conversa- 
tion proceeded from the Sheikh. I assumed an air of 
indifference, pretending to be interested in the quality 
of some spears which a man near me was holding. 
Several minutes passed, my interpreter shouting re- 
marks to which the Sheikh grunted by way of reply. 
The noigg and subject of the colloquy had attracted 
attention, and idlers from the village were collecting 
round the Sheikh’s house. My chance inquiry upon the 
subject of the horse had elicited considerable interest, 
and the crowd broke into small groups, standing round 
the animal and my interpreter, but leaving me, happily 
enough, in a state of splendid isolation. Every one 
apparently had an interest in the animal; from time to 
time a spectator would detach himself from one or 
other of the little groups, and, patting himself upon the 
chest, make signs for me to understand that the horse 
belonged to him. 

Subsequently I understood that the men who went 
through this pantomime were also the owners of horses 
that they would sell, if—and a discreet nod in the 
direction of the Face of Allah carried the explanation— 
the Sheikh would permit them. Unfortunately the 
Sheikh had ordered that no horses were to be sold 
except by his express consent. This, of course, would 
never be granted, since it was more remunerative for 
him to take over the animal, settle with the proprietor 
himself “upon his own terms, and subsequently vend it 
again at a vastly inflated price. It was enforcement 
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of his authority in my own particular case which had 
.so suddenly terminated the original bargain. 

I had grown. weary of waiting; the negotiations 
seemed unduly protracted, and the air was filled with a’ 
noise of people shouting among themselves, and occa- 
sionally throwing remarks to the Face of Allah in ‘his 
seat by the window. However, my interpreter had 
disappeared within the recesses of the Council House. 
I resumed my walk through the native sattlement. 
It had been my intention to buy native weapons; the 
spears in use among the tribes include a number. of 
varieties,—the throwing and stabbing spear, spears with 
broad blades, ponderous and shaped like a laurel leaf, 
for use against horsemen, and many with barbed heads 
like fish-hooks, for throwing at close quarters. Their 
possession would form an interesting collection, -and, 
when the native shield and sword had been added, 
the armament of the tribes in the Protectorate would 
have been complete. However, I had not gone very 
far when my interpreter ran up with the news that the. 
Face of Allah had prepared coffee for his illustrious 
visitor. 

When we retraced our steps to the Council Houis 
‘the interpreter showed me the way to the apartments 
of the Sheikh. It was a darkened room, low in ceiling, 
long and narrow ;. two small windows, shuttered and 
barred, open from it upon the street below; upon the 
walls were an assortment of weapons,—knives and spears, 
sporting rifles, and a bow and arrows. ‘Turkish mats. 
‘from Aden, and many of local work, covered the floor. 
There were two chairs, and “upon: a small table beside’ 
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them was a brazier lighted sal warming coffee. Within 
a few feet from the chairs the Sheikh reclined upon a 
bundle of rugs. He rose as we entered, extended a 
withered hand, reseated himself, tucking his legs under 
him, waved an attendant to pass coffee, and sighed 
deeply. The subdued light of the room made it 
singularly restful for the eyes. At first difficult to see, 
‘one quickly became accustomed to it. In a little I 
noticed that upon the left of the Sheikh were four men, ' 
the elders of the Council, who had been summoned 
to decide if I were to be permitted to purchase: the 
horse; or to be entertained politely and dismissed. 

_ As the coriversation opened I began to. appreciate 
the humour of the situation.. The Face of Allah was 
speaking, and my interpreter conducted a cunning 
explanation of his words. “The horse,” said he, “is the 
best in my kingdom.” ‘Of course,” said I; “should I 
“deign to ride any other?” “T have given it to my 
son’s son,” said the Sheikh, “A princely gift,” I 
observed, looking through the window at the sorry brute 
in the street below. “It cannot be sold,” said the 
Sheikh, ‘sipping his coffee and watching me narrowly. 
“T am not here to'buy,” I said, “but to give fair ex- 
change for such a. wonderful beast. It is worth at 
least'a dozen pieces of cloth.” 

Grunts of dissatisfaction passed tound the circle of 
his ministers. The Sheikh looked at the horse, drank a: 
‘little more coffee, placing his egg-shaped coffee cup. 
upon the tray. “ ‘The worth of that beast is greater than » 
his value. He will lead my son to victory against any — 


enemy. ‘Tf the silver of the oe foreigner: were as the grains 
OV. : ” 
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of sand upon the shores of my kingdom, Allah would not 
favour the bargain.” “I'he Holy One watches over the 
brave,” I remarked. “The Face of Allah has other 
horses.” ‘The Sheikh shook his head, the interpreter 
spoke rapidly with him, the councillors expressing dissent 
by nods and grunts as he proceeded. It was evident that 
our suggestions were futile, and in a little we with- 
drew. ; 

As circumstances were showing, we were.peset with 
difficulties before which it became useless to remind 
Yusuf Ali of the promises of active support by which his 
son, in an interview with the Imperial authorities, had 
fostered the impression that the troops would meet with 
every assistance from his father. Each attempt to 
secure the kindly offices of the Sheikh was confronted 
with obstacles more or less definite in character. If, for 
the nonce, it may have been to the profit of the ruler 
of Obbia to charge extortionate prices, ultimately it 
proved his undoing, since it compelled us to obtain 
the requisite ponies and camels from India and South 
Africa. In the end, therefore, we became independent 
of his supplies and indifferent to the pretentious panto- 
mime which distinguished his attitude; while, and it 
can be taken for granted, we avoided as far as possible 
any transaction with him. 

The Italian Government has never exercised any great 
authority in this portion of its Protectorate, its relations 
with Osman Mahmud, Sultan of the Mijjarten, and 
Yusuf Ali, Sultan of Obbia, being limited to the 
payments of annual subsidies of 1800 dollars to 

‘each. For almost every purpose the channel of com- 
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munication is through the Italian Consul in Aden, 
The territory of the Mijjarten comprises the whole 
of the Horn of Africa from Bandar Siyada to the borders 
of the Obbia Sultanate. It is divided into three parts, 
which are named from the three chief divisions of the 
Mijjarten, the Osman (or Othman) Mahmud in the 
north, the Issa Mahmud in the east and south, and the 
Omar Mahmud in the south and west. The Mijjarten 
border with the Hawiya and the Marehan in the south, 
with the Dolbahanta and the Warsangli. in the west. 
The Mijjarten tribe is one of the most important of 
the Somali on account of its possessing the littoral 
along the Gulf of Aden—the aromatic coast of the 
ancients. Several of the ports have a considerable 
commerce with Aden, South Arabia (Shahr and Makalla), 
the Persian Gulf, Bombay, and other ports of Western 
India. One of the most important is Bandar Gazem, 
or Bosasa, which is some twelve miles east of the Anglo- 
Italian boundary at Bandar Siyada, in the territory of 
the Warsangli. It is onc of the principal towns of the 
Mijjarten, and has a considerable trade. 

There are several ports along this northern coast where 
a considerable trade is conducted. At Bandar Alula the 
Ttalians—La Societa Africana di Italia—have recently es- 
tablished a commercial station. On the east coast, at 
Bargal, which is an important commercial centre, a great 
fair is held in May, which resembles that of Berbera, but 
on a smaller scale. Illig, too, is of importance as the chief 
commercial town of the Issa Mahmud. It has a con- 
siderable trade, and exports from 15,000 to 20,000 head 
of cattle, sheep, and goats annually, about fifty tons of 
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ghi, about 4,009 dried sharks.'to the Benadir coast, and 
dried shark fins to Bombay, , 

The main interests of Italy in her Somali Protectorate 
lie in the Benadir. This territory belonged to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, and, although the Italian Protectorate 
had been proclaimed in November, 1889, it was not till 
12 August, 1892, that the position of Italy was fully 
recognized, On that date a convention was concluded 
with Sayyid Ali, the Sultan of Zanzibar, through the 
British Agent and Consul-General, Sir Gerald Portal, 
the Sultanate of Zanzibar having become a British Pro- 
tectorate on 8 November, 1899. It was further ratified 
on 15 May, 1893, by the new Sultan Sayyid Hamid Bin 
Thwain, through the British Agent, Sir Rennell Rodd. 
By this convention the ports and territories of the 
Benadir coast were assigned to Italy for purposes of 
administration and commercial development. The 
concession or lease was to date from 16 July, 1893; 
and, moreover, Italy was empowered to entrust the 
work to achartered company. But already, on 11 May, 
1893, the Italian Government had assigned the rights 
acquired to a commercial company—La Societa Filon- 
ardi; and this work has been carried on since 15 July, 
1896, by the Societad Anonima Commerciale Italiana 
del Benadir, whose immediate sphere of activity lies 
within the zone extending from Elhur to the Juba River 
on the coast, and embraces the Hinterland. 

The European office of this company is in Milan. 
It receives an annual subsidy of £1600, and possesses 
a capital of £40,000, of which £12,000, is paid up. Its 
local headquarters are at Mukdishn, but trading stations 
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have been established at places like Marka, Warsheika, 
Barava, Guimbo, Itala, and Gesira, The revenue of the 
Benadir Company in 1910, inclusive of the annual 
subsidy, amounted to £226,116, and the expenditure to 
£224,736. The balance of £1350 was divided between 
the shareholders of the subscribed capital. 

At Mukdishu the company possesses Fort Cecchi, a 
square blockhouse which has been erected upon some 
sandhills, roo yards west of the town; smaller garrisons 
are maintained at the coastal centres—Itala, Marka, and 
Barava. The local forces consist of some 600 men, 
recruited from Benadir Arabs, and Somalis from the 
Hawiya and Mijjarten country. The Somalis have 
proved more amenable to discipline than the Arabs. 
They usually furnish the escorts for caravans into the 
interior, besides the bulk of the troops at Bordera 
and Lugh. At these points the normal strength of 
the garrison is sixty men. As occasion anises it is 
doubled. 

Commercially the Benadir Company controls a very 
valuable coastline, the Mijjarten country being one of 
the most important parts of Somaliland. Moreover, 
an active trade along the Benadir coast is maintained 
with Zanzibar. The exports consist of hides, gum, 
ivory, homespun cloth, grain, etc.; the imports com- 
ptise cotton goods, iron, sugar, dates, and molasses, 
The trading season continues from November until 
Apxil. The trade from the Mijjarten coast is more 
extensive, comprising goats, cattle, and sheep, indigo, 
mother-of-pearl, tortoise-shell, feathers, pearls, and mats, 
besides gum and myrrh from the forests upon the 
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plateaus and the’ mountain ranges of the Hinterland. 
The trade is carried on principally with Aden, but 
Makalla, Shahr, Giddih, and certain Indian ports also 
participate. There is no regular steamship service, 
however, native craft taking the largest share of the 
carrying trade. Vessels passing between Bombay and 
Zanzibar put in during the trading season, and the 
steamers of the German East Africa lines make an 
occasional appearance at Mukdishu and Bareava. 

There are a number of more or less important native 
settlements in the Italian sphere, the two principal ones 
being Mukdishu on the Benadir coast, and Bandar Alula 
on the Mijjarten coast. Mukdishu, as the seat of 
Government, is the more important place. It is a 
town of two portions; the southern part contains 
about 150 ruined stone houses, the remains of the 
original Portuguese settlement; the more modern 
portion holds the Governor’s residence, and was until 
recently surrounded by a wall. Between the old and the 
new town is a large isolated Arab building, which serves 
the Vali as a domicile. Water is scarce; what there 
is is fit only for washing. Vegetables are unobtainable, 
but sheep, meat, and eggs are abundant. 

Bandar Alula, where Sultan Osman Mahmud has 
his chief residence, has a permanent population of 
700 people. It extends nearly half a mile along the 
beach, and contains more than 200 buildings, including 
a so-called palace, five forts, and three mosques. The 
wells are two miles distant. Obbia, by comparison 
with Bandar Alula, is insignificant; though it was at 
Obbia that Italy gained her first footing in Somaliland 
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when, on 8 February, 1889, a Convention was concluded 
by which Sultan Yusuf Ali, the Sultan of Obbia, accepted 
the suzerainty of the King of Italy and hoisted the 
Italian flag. The prime mover in this enterprise was the 
Italian Consul at Zanzibar, Captain Vincenzo Filonardi, 
a native of Rome, where he was born in 1853. After he 
had served as a captain in the merchant service for a 
year or two, and had visited India, he conceived the 
design of founding factories or trading ports on the 
eastern coast of Africa. Having raised the necessary 
capital, he established himself at Zanzibar, and sub- 
mitted a report to the Ministry at Rome on the riches 
of Zanzibar and the Benadir coast. He was thereupon 
appointed Consul, and it was through him that Yusuf 
Ali concluded the Convention of 8 February, 1889. 
On the 26th of the same month Captain Filonardi 
arrived again at Obbia, took on board Yusuf Ali, and 
proceeded to Bargal, where they met Sultan Osman 
Mahmud, and he, along with his wife, A’isha, the 
daughter of Yusuf Ali, embarked for Alula. On that 
occasion Sultan Osman said: “I am the first Sultan of 
the Mijjarten to set foot on a European ship. I am 
delighted to come with you to Alula, and in showing 
this confidence, I am giving the greatest proof possible 
to you of my friendship.” After some weeks passed in 
negotiations a treaty was signed at Alula on 7 April, 
1889, by which the Mijjarten Sultanate became an 
Italian Protectorate. In the following November a 
protectorate was proclaimed over the Benadir coast. 
By the Anglo-Italian Protocol of 24 March, 1891, this 
Italian sphere of influence was recognized by Great 
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Britain, and its limits were defined in relation to the 
British sphere. 

The chief value of Obbia consists in its position as a 
port at the terminal point of one of the main caravan 
highways which passes through Mudug and Bohotle to 
Berbera, while from Mudug other caravan routes lead 
to the Ogaden through Gerloguby, and to the Webi 
Shebeli through Galadi. Otherwise Obbia is of little 
actual importance, and boasts only thyee stone 
buildings and less than 150 huts. One of the stone 
buildings is a fort, square built, two storeys high, 
and rough cast. It has a flat roof and is entered by one 
door, while from a flagstaff on the top of the parapet 
an Italian flag flutters in the breeze. Under ordinary 
conditions the fort is held by a small garrison of riflemen, 
who, in reality, are the immediate retainers of the 
Sultan. In all, the military rabble which Yusuf Ali 
is pleased to regard as his army, numbers 5000 to 
6000 men, of whom 600 possibly carry rifles. Along- 
side the building stands the residence of Yusuf Ali, 
made equally in rough cast, and hemmed in by a 
collection of native huts, smelly and unprepossessing. 
There was ever a press of natives about this “ palace” 
of the Sultan; some stood, others were sitting, many 
were lying prone upon the sand sleeping peacefully. 
The population seemed by instinct to be lazy; and 
although our soldiers day by day were engaged in carry- 
ing loads from the beach to the camp three-quarters 
of a mile away, the natives lolled listlessly, volunteering 
no assistance and performing no active duties. 


CHAPTER XV 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL MANNING ARRIVES AT OBBIA—~THE 
WORK OF THE NAVY——A RED SEA ENGAGEMENT AND 
A CAPTURE BY H.M.S. “KITTY.” 


‘TH t#&k which General Manning had entrusted to 
Major Kenna, v.c., p.s.0., the officer commanding 
the advance detachment of the Obbia force, was already 
completed when on the evening of 3 January, 1903, he 
arrived there on board H.M.S. Naiad. The days inter- 
vening between the departure of the Obbia column and 
the sailing of the G.O.C. had been burdened with much 
hard work for the men of the contingent; but the in- 
structions which Captain Hon. A. E. Bethell, of H.M.S. 
Naiad, as senior naval officer, had given for the disem- 
barkation of troops and the landing of stores had been 
carried out most carefully by all concerned, and every- 
thing went smoothly. 
The Order of the day in this connection was as 
follows :— 
“ Ospia, 7 Fanuary, 1903. 

“ The following will be the duties of the under- 
mentioned officers during the disembarkation of the 
force at Obbia :— 

“Commander Jones, H.M.S. Pomone, Beach- 
master. He will have under his control all native 
and ships’ boats at the landing-place ; regulate the 
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“ He will see that no native boats are used for 
private purposes without his consent having been 
obtained, and that everything is done to expedite 
the disembarkation as much as possible. 

“He will arrange for the necessary men from 
H.M.S. Pomone to assist him (troops being applied 
for to unload the boats), also for a signalman to land 
with flags. 

“ Letter ‘B’ commercial is to be hoisted at the 
landing-place if landing is at any time impracticable. 

“Lieutenant Bevan, H.M.S. Pomone, Assistant 
Beach-master. 

“Commander G. Hewett, Royal Indian Marine, 
will be on board the Indian transport discharging, 
and will see that the ship is discharged according 
to the attached routine, applying for any assistance 
he may require. 

“ Lieutenant Huddleston, Royal Indian Marine, 
will assist him, and take his place in the absence of 
Commander Hewett. 

“Lieutenant E. $. Carey, H.M.S. Natad, will 
act as Executive Officer afloat. He will regulate 
the order in which the boats are loaded, and generally 
control them, and arrange for their towage by the 


' steamboats of the squadron; and also for the 


meals and reliefs of their crews, signalling to the 
ships concerned if necessary. He will generally be 
on board the ship that is discharging. When 
Perseus arrives, Commander Pears will perform 
this duty; Lieutenant Carey doing the duty on 
board the South African transport assigned to Com- 
mander Hewett, Royal Indian Marine, on board 
the Indian transport. Lieutenant Williams, H.M.S. 
Naiad, will anchor the transports, and be respon- 
sible for them being safely berthed.” 
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The departure of General Manning for Obbia necessi- 
tated various changes in the commands on the Berbera 
side; and, accordingly, when General Manning arrived 
he was accompanied by Major W. H. Rattigan as chief 
staff officer; by Major C. L. Petrie, p.s.0., who had 
handed over command of Burao post to Captain Silas 
Fletcher, as staff officer; by Lieutenant-Colonel Cobbe, 
p.s.0., who had transferred command of the Garrero 
Flying Cokuamn to Major Plunkett, the officer command- 
ing 2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles; and by the 
Italian representative, Captain Count Lavatelli. Upon 
arrival at Obbia Colonel Cobbe took over command of 
the 1st King’s African Rifles, which already was there, 
his appearance in camp being the signal for a pleasant 
little demonstration upon the part of his men, for Colonel 
Cobbe’s cheerfulness and kindly interest in their exist- 
ence had won their hearts. While these officers had pro- 
ceeded to Obbia, the command at Berbera had been 
left in the hands of Colonel J. C. Swann, whose dis- 
tinguished record of military service went back some 
twenty-six years. His work in India and Egypt will be 
familiar to the public ; but, just prior to the operations 
in Somaliland, we had met in China, where he had served 
as the officer commanding the lines of communication 
between Pekin and the sea at Taku, during the Boxer 
crisis. 

The troops, who had preceded General Manning in 
the move to Obbia, were rejoiced to see him again. 
Circumstances were making it desirable that the force 
should be reunited. A fortnight practically had elapsed 
since we left Berbera,.in which time it had been 
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impossible to despatch or to receive communications. 
The delay in his arrival, which arose from the pressure 
of important business at Aden, had been sufficient to 
enable the construction of the forts and a landing-stage, 
as well as the disembarkation of the troops and stores, 
and the work of the camp, to be completed. Camp had 
been laid in the form of a square, with a trench sur- 
rounding it. The rst King’s African Rifles occupied two 
sides, the 5th King’s African Rifles a third, and the 
Punjab Mounted Infantry a fourth; and, while Major 
Kenna and his staff officer had remained on board 
superintending the disembarkation, it had been under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Margesson. 

Five days had been spent in disembarking troops, and 
nearly double this time in unloading supplies; but 
many of the difficulties which attended the preliminary 
task of disembarkation did not again appear. The con- 
struction of a landing-stage was the main blessing, and 
the work as it stood completed represented the undivided 
attention of 200 men from dawn to dusk during ten 
days; while a raft, devised by the ingenuity of the 
sailors and by means of which the animals could be more 
easily landed, was no small boon. Blasting operations, 
of course, had been necessary in the construction of the 
groin, and many ugly rocks had been removed by such 
means. But the success of the enterprise was undoubted, 
for stores and men could be landed quite easily, and 
without the risk of smashing the boats upon the reef, 
Sailors from H.M.S, Perseus and H.M.S. Pomone, the 
Punjab Mounted Infantry, and the Yaos of the 1st 
King’s African Rifles, directed bytheir officers and super- 
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intended in general by Lieutenant Bevan of H.M.S. 
Pomone, were responsible for the undertaking, 

A little incident which occurred in connection with 
this jetty illustrates rather well the attitude of the local 
authorities towards the expedition. Although the 
Somalis made no attempt to help with the work, they 
found great pleasure in congregating about it until it 
became necessary to order them away. When Yusuf 
Ali heard of this he seized upon the occasion to assert 
his authority, and came to the pier attended by a large 
train of followers. As the presence of some hundreds 
of natives on the little structure quite prevented its 
use by the boats, he was requested to retire and refused, 
The order was repeated, whereupon Yusuf Ali, for the 
benefit of his subjects, exclaimed, “I, the ruler of a 
vast kingdom, will not go.” Under these circumstances 
“ the ruler of a vast kingdom ” was subjected to pressure, 
together with his attendant throng, and, for the future, 
sentries with fixed bayonets were posted to prevent the 
natives from assembling on the pier. 

Naturally General Manning upon landing could not 
fail to notice the pier, or, in general, the advanced state 
which work on shore had reached, and during a confer- 
ence with the officers at a later date he intimated his 
distinct approval of what already had been accomplished. 
This official expression of thanks had been anticipated, 
and was due to work which had been so cheerfully 
carried out. 

Unhititentionally, perhaps, but it was none the less 
apparent, the Navy received very little credit for the 
important share which it took in the Somaliland opera- 
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tions. From the earliest preparations until the columns 
’ took the field the work which the handyman accom- 
plished was of the roughest and most laborious kind. At 
Obbia, fatigue parties from the men-o’-war worked 
from the hour before dawn until dusk at unloading 
the expeditionary stores, transferring thousands of 
- tons from the transports to the cutters, and thence 
to the shore. !Jack thus passed through a: spell of 
hard labour which deserved the fullest recognition of 
the military authorities, and received it, when General 
Manning, on- completion of the work, addressed the 
following order to Captain Bethell :-— 


“Now that the work of disembarkation. from 
transports of men, animals, and stores for the 
Somaliland Field Force has .been completed, I 
desire to place upon record my appreciation of 
the good services rendered by the. officers, petty 
officers, and men of His Majesty’ s ships so employed. 

Tam aware that, owing to the violence of the 
monsoon, the work undertaken was arduous in the 
extreme, and it has been to me a source of great 
pleasure to observe the cheerful way in which 
both officers, petty officers, and men of His Majesty’s 
ships have carried out their. duties, in spite of the 
fact that they have been employed for the past six 
weeks from morning to night .in transporting in 
open boats men and stores in a rough sea, which 
necessitated their being continually drenched with 
water. 

“The small losses in stores and animals is a proof 
of the careful and skilful way in er these duties 
have been performed, _ “ 

“Tam indebted to o you, yourself, for the excellent : 
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arrangements made for the disembarkation which has 
been carried out so efficiently under conditions 
which, as regards difficulties, are probably without 
parallel in the history of the disembarkation of an 


expeditionary force. 
“J trust that you will be able’ to | bring to the 


notice of officers, petty officers, and men my appre- 
ciation of the services they have rendered. 

“In conclusion, I request’that you will bring to 
my notice the names of any officers, petty officers, 
and. men who, in -your opinion, are deserving of 
mention for the duties performed by them i in the 
course of disembarkation.” 


The warships most concerned were H.M.S. Nazad, 
H.M.S, Pomone, and H.M.S. Perseus, and in many re-: 
pects the work entailed unexpected hardships upon the 
men. Hours of unremitting toil in the boats, under a. 
burning sun, with no proper spell off for meals, and no 
release from duties aboard ship, gave our gallant tars 
tather more than their fair share of the job at Obbia. 
Indeed, the task was much more than the mere unloading 
of a transport and the conveyance of the stores. ashore, 
Officers and men alike were responsible for the safe. 
landing of the camels and horses. They assisted to make 
a fairway for the boats; they constructed'a pier; took 
charge of the signalling arrangements between the shore 
and the ships, and were assiduous in their attendance 
day and night upon the expeditionary force, while all 
the time their hard work ashore obtained no remission 
‘of. their duties aboard, and no extra tots of rum ora 
miore generous allowance of food. 

(Upon many occasions the meni at acted as special: 
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despatch boats to General Manning, while times in- 
numerable the requirements of the situation put them 
to strange uses. They were converted into cargo boats 
and utilized as transports for men, animals, and stores. 
It may be possible to ask the fleet to run a’ cargo of 
stores in a time of emergency, and the presence of a few 
troops can be endured; but it goes against the feelings 
of the humblest member of any one of His Majesty’s 
fighting ships when his ship is turned into a cattle hulk 
or requested to take aboard a load of camels. How- 
ever, if they had any objections to the work, they 
entered into its peculiar difficulties with undeniable 
energy and the heartiest good-will, and nothing could 
have been more remarkable than the ready and spon- 
taneous assistance which General Manning received 
from the officers and men of the squadron. 

As illustrative of the arduous character of the duties 
performed by the men of the squadron in the interests 
of the expedition, perhaps the following extracts from 
the diary of Captain Bethell, the senior naval officer, 
are more instructive than anything I can write :— 


“T left Aden at 10 a.m. on r January, having 
embarked General Manning and his staff, and pro- 
ceeded to Obbia, where I arrived at 3 p.m. on 
4 January. General Manning landed at 7 a.m. 
on § January. I proceeded to Elhur, a place twenty- 
eight miles south of Obbia, to examine it, and bring 
away any surf boats that might be there. I arrived 
there at 10.30 a.m., and, finding two surf boats, I 
brought them on board with their crews. Elhur 
is a far better place for disembarking a force than 
Obbia. It is a great pity it was not visited when 
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H.M.S. Pomone came down to survey Obbia, a 
there is no question it would have been selected a: 
the base. I left Elhur at 1.30 p.m. and arrived at 
Obbia at 5.15 p.m. : 

“ At 8.30 a.m. on 8 January the transport Now- 
shera arrived, and about one hour afterwards the 
Indian marine ship Canning. Commander Hewett, 
r.M., and Lieutenant Huddleston, r..M., came 
on board to see me, bringing their orders from the 
Directoy of Indian Marine. 

“ Lieutenant Huddleston, who had been ordered 
by the Director of Indian Marine to report himself 
to the General Officer Commanding for duty on 
shore, was placed by General Manning under my 
orders. I directed him to assist Commander Jones 
as Assistant Beach-master. 

“ Work was started on Nowshera about 10 a.m., 
and by 6.30 p.m. all the troops (about 1000), with 
their kits and baggage and 26 mules, had been landed. 

“g January, all boats were employed clearing 
Nowshera in a rough sea; 10 January, still clearing 
Nowshera; sea and wind high. At 1 p.m. British 
Indian steamer from Aden arrived with two Italian 
Attachés, four military officers, a good deal of bag- 
gage, some Government stores, three camels, and 
four ponies. As she had to shift berth twice, we 
did not get to work on her until 4 p.m. She was 
cleared by 6.30, and sailed for Mombasa. 

“* Nowshera was also cleared about the same time, 
and sailed for Aden by 8 p.m., but as she touched 
the ground on her way out, she anchored again, 
and sailed at daylight the next morning. She left 
for Berbera and Aden to ship as many camels as 
possible and return to Qbbia. 

P 
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“11 January, we commenced on Canning; 80 
mules were landed from her, and most of her stores. 

“12 January, the Indian transport Lkhona arrived 
at 9 a.m. Being a large steamer she took some 
time to berth, and it was not until nearly noon that 
we commenced unloading her. Her troops, with 
their luggage, 78 mules, and some stores, were 
landed. Canning carried on with her own boats, 
landing, her own stores ; a good deal of wind and sea. 

“13 January was a very bad day; wind and sea 
high. Canning carried on landing her stores in 
her own boats, and finished about 2 p.m, All the 
remainder of the boats worked on Ikhona. We were 
much handicapped by Canning’s steamboat being 
under repair. Pomone’s boat also broke down, and 
was under repair for about five hours. This made 
the work for the boats very hard, and much time 
was lost in getting them back after unloading, All 
the animals were landed (140), and a good deal of 
stores. 

“14 January was again a very bad day, and the 
work of clearing Ikhona was much delayed, The 
two troop barges were got alongside and filled up 
with stores.to expedite the clearing of the steamer. 
We had again only one steamboat, as Canning boat 
was still under repairs. 

“15 January was a still worse day. Wind and 
sea very high. Landing stores was impracticable 
owing to the high surf. As General Manning was 
anxious to get Ikhona away, I transferred what 
stores remained to be landed to Canning. This 
was completed by 1 p.m., and after the Canning 
had weighed the troop boats astern of her, [khona 
sailed for Aden and Berbera at 4 p.m. Canning 
lost her steamboat; it was swamped and sank. 
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“16 January was a very bad day, and landing 
quite impossible. Ranee arrived from Bombay 
with Bikanir Camel Corps at 4 p.m. 

‘77 January was another bad day, and landing 
was quite impossible. 

“18 January, the weather having moderated, we 
commenced clearing Ranee. Canning, with her 
boats, landed the stores from Zkhona that had been 
put on board her. Perseus arrived at 8 a.m. with 
a tug ia tow, hired from Aden. She also brought 
six surf boats with their crews. Commander Pears, 
with assistance of tug, laid down rhoorings close in 
shore for Canning’s troop barges. 

‘Thirty-three camels were landed from Ranee ; 
two were drowned owing to the men not being 
used to the work. A large amount of stores were 
also landed. Captain of Caprera most kindly 
volunteered the use of his steamboat, and she did 
most useful work for us during the remainder of 
the disembarkation, until she was lost on the night 
of 3 February. 

“9 January, boats employed clearing Ranee and 
troop barges of Jkhona’s stores. An attempt was 
made to land animals in troop barges, but, owing to 
the motion, it was found they could not keep their 
footing if crowded, and not enough could be carried 
to make it answer. No difficulty was found in 
landing the animals, They were pushed out of 
the barge and taken in tow by boats waiting for 
them. I decided to continue swimming all animals 
as we had hitherto done, and to use the barges solely 
for landing stores in. By this means landing of stores 
is expedited, as the distance to the landing-place 
from the moorings of the barges is short. Alto- 
gether 46 mules, 8 horses, and 25 camels were 
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landed (one horse and one camel being drowned), 
and a large quantity of stores. Both Perseus and 
Pomone’s steamboats gave a lot of trouble and were 
constantly breaking down. 

“ 20 January was the first really fine day we had 
had, and a good day’s work was done in consequence. 
Altogether 141 camels and a large amount of stores 
were landed. 

“21 January, all boats were employed clearing 
Ranee. "The day was a fine one. The rest of the 
camels (55) were landed in about two hours. The 
lighters were found very useful in the smooth water, 
and were the means of landing a large amount of 
stores. 

“22 January, Ranee was cleared by noon, and 
sailed at § p.m. for Bombay. 

“23 January, Canning sailed at 11 a.m. for Aden 
and Berbera, where she is to embark camels. Newark 
Castle arrived at 5.30 p.m. from Cape Town. 

“24 January was a fine day, and we commenced 
clearing Newark Castle. 314. animals were landed 
and some stores. Great difficulty was experienced 
in slinging the mules, who were very vicious. It 
was necessary to throw some of them in order to 
get them slung. But for this, well over 400 animals 
would have been landed. It was found possible 
in the fine weather to land four animals at a 
time. 

“25 January, Italian man-of-war Caprera sailed 
at 3 a.m. for Elbur, as we had received a report that 
two dhows were landing arms and ammunition for 
Yusuf Ali, She returned at 3 p.m., stating that 
no dhows were there, and that she had searched 
the shore and could find no trace of anything. 

“248 horses and some stores were landed from 
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Newark Castle in a rough sea. Gaul arrived from 
Durban at noon. Her captain objected to his berth 
and refused to let my officer place him there, but 
on my sending for him he went there under pro- 
test. I gave him a written understanding that I 
would take the responsibility of his safety there. 
It was necessary for him to go there, as he had 365 
horses to be swum on shore, and anchored, a he in- 
sisted on being, in five fathoms, the distance from 
the lamding-place was too great for the animals 
to swim. We landed §0 British and 25 Boers 
from Gaul to take charge of the horses already 
landed from Newark Castle. About 8 p.m. No. 23 
Lighter bioke from her moorings and drifted on 
to the rocks; her cargo was mostly saved. A special 
report on this has been forwarded. 

“26 Januaty, weather was improving. Landed 
all but five sick horses from Newark Castle and a 
few stores, also all troops from Gaul. Lighter 
No. 23 was found to be a total wreck. She is over 
thirty years old, I am told, and was too rotten to 
stand the beating about of the surf. Pomone’s 
steamboat, owing to her screw getting foul, drifted 
on the rocks about 8 a.m. close to No. 23 Lighter ; 
Commander Pears, with the tug, made four attempts 
to tow her off, but failed each time. 

“27 January was a fine day. We landed 227 
horses from Gaul, and a good deal of stores from 
Newark Castle. Pomone’s steamboat was reported 
to be beyond repair, so I had her boiler and fittings 
taken out of her. The loss of this boat and the 
lighter have been much felt. 

“28 January was a fair day. The rest of Gaul’s 
horses (138) and stores from both Gaul and Newark 
Castle were landed. Nowshera brought into her 
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billet, as General Officer Commanding was anxious 
to have her discharged as soon as possible. 

“29 January, 195 camels were landed from 
Nowshera, and a large amount of stores from Gaul, 

“30 January, British India boat from Aden 
attived at 9 am., bringing mails, some military 
officers, one camel, four ponies and mules, and a 
few stores. ‘These were landed, and she sailed at 
noon. The rest of Nowshera’s animals (40) and 
stores were landed by 1 p.m. A good-day’s work 
was done on Gaul landing stores. 

“31 January, Yusuf Ali and his sons were em- 
barked on board Nowshera at 6 a.m., in charge of 
an Italian guard. They will be handed over to the 
Resident at Aden until their destination is decided 
on by the Italian Government. Nowshera sailed at 
gam. Newark Castle was shifted in for discharging 
at 2 p.m., and a few stores were landed from her. 
The wind and sea were bad on this day. 

“y February to § February inclusive were very 
bad days, a heavy sea running and blowing hard, 
and landing was impossible. Jkhona arrived from 
Berbera with 600 camels and 26 ponies and 
mules, and some stores, on 2 February at noon. 
No work could be done until 9 a.m. on 6 February, 
when, the surf having subsided, the clearing of 
Ikhona was commenced. Camels suffered too much 
in the rough sea which prevailed, four being drowned 
in the first two hours, so they were placed inside 
the boats with satisfactory results. 153 were landed, 
and some stores. 

“7 February was again a bad day, but 362 camels 
and some stores were landed from Ikhona. The 
Benadir steamer arrived at 10 a.m.; she brought 
wireless telegraphy party, 70 tons of coals for 
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Caprera, and some stores. I lent Caprera Natad’s 
sailing pinnace and three surf boats to assist in 
transferring her coal. Pomone sailed for Aden at 
10 p.m. 

“8 February was again a bad day. The rest of 
Ikhona’s camels (87) and 26 ponies and mules 
were landed, and the ship cleared of stores. She 
sailed for Bombay at 9 p.m. The Benadir boat was 
also cleared by 4 p.m. Canning arrived at Io p.m., 
bringing.300 camels and 200 tons of stores. 

“‘g February was a very bad day, and work had 
to be suspended at 4 p.m. owing to the heavy 
surf. One of Naiad’s cutters and one steel boat 
were capsized inside the reef. Canning landed 191 
camels, and a good deal of stores were landed from 
Newark. 

“ro February was a very bad day, and landing 
was most difficult. The rest of Canning’s camels 
(t09) were landed, and stores from both Canning 
and Newark. At 5.30 p.m. the transport Sirsa 
arrived from Bombay with a complete general 
hospital and 2250 tons of stores. She also brought 
four Madras surf boats with crews for three boats. 

“11 February was again a very bad day, and 
boats were worked under great difficulties on 
Canning and Newark. 

“12 February was so bad that work was stopped, 
and it was not until 2 p.m. an 13 February that 
the surf had subsided sufficiently to make it pos- 
sible to land, when boats worked on Canning and 
Newark. 

“74 February, the R.IL.M.S. Hardinge arrived at 
8 a.m. Newark was cleared of all stores required at 
Obbia at 11 a.m., and sailed for Aden at 4 p.m. 
Canning was also cleared by noon. 
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“15 February, the weather had much improved, 
and the work of clearing Sirsa and Hardinge was 
commenced, and good progress made. Canning 
sailed for Bombay at 11.30 a.m. 

“ At 6 p.m. on 16 February Sirsa was cleared of 
all stores requiring to be landed, and that completed 
the disembarkation. 

“17 February, Naiad and Hardinge were em- 
ployed in embarking stores on board Sirsa and 
Hardinge. Perseus supplied Caprera sith 50 tons 
of coal. Sirsa sailed at 5 p.m.” 


The work of the squadron at Obbia, it is true, was 
merely one of the many incidents which help to break 
the monotony of routine on a naval station. There is 
no less hard work in the daily round which Great Britain 
carries out in the Persian Gulf, in the suppression of 
piracy in the Red Sea and gun-running in the Gulf of 
Aden. These duties entail infinite labour, receive scant 
acknowledgment, and seldom attract public attention. 
Nevertheless they continue, year in and year out, and 
but a small portion of the public understand how 
great is the value of the services so accomplished, and 
what additional work it means for the ships so engaged. 
If the patrolling man-of-war could rely upon herself 
matters would be simplified, but the presence of a 
cruiser is not conducive to gun-running nor in harmony 
with piratical tendencies, so, in order not to frighten 
the wary native, dhows are commissioned and handed 
over to the care of an officer and a small crew. These 
little excursions are eagerly anticipated by the sailors, 
since service in a police dhow for a month at a stretch 
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is a happy release from many irksome duties aboard 
ship. Yet these same duties have to be fulfilled, and the 
absence of the crews in the dhows means double work 
for those who have stayed behind, but there are never 
any complaints. 

In this direction nevertheless it would have been 
natural if the men of the squadron had cursed the exist- 
ence of the operations in Somaliland. Owing to them, 
for some mgnths past the Arab merchants, who indulge 
in the profitable industry of gun-running in the Arabian 
Gulf, the Gulf of Aden, and generally throughout the 
Red Sea waters, had been most active in plying their 
trade. Large quantities of arms had passed through 
Jibutil and Illig to find their way into the hands of the 
tribes. Jack, accordingly, had been more than usually 
hard-worked, for, under such circumstances, it had been 
found necessary to increase the number of police dhows 
which were employed in patrolling the coast. Six boats 
had been placed in commission, each manned by a naval 
officer with a crew of nine bluejackets, and fitted with 
naval 3~pounders. These dhows were provisioned for a 
month, and two were located in the Arabian Gulf and 
four in the Red Sea. 

Originally there had been but two dhows, and it was 
in connection with one of these, H.M.S. Kitty, officered 
by Lieutenant Bevan, and manned by six bluejackets 
from the Pomone, that all hands were piped aft one 
morning on the Perseus to listen to the reading of an 
official letter of thanks from the Admiralty to the crew 
of the Kitty in recognition and in commendation of 
their splendid services. Lieutenant Bevan also became 
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the recipient of a similar communication, notifying him 
that the work of his men and himself had not escaped 
the notice of “ My Lords” at Whitehall, while it was 
stated that nearly £400 of prize-money was to. be 
divided among them. 
_ It was several weeks since the little. engagement 
occurred. The Kitty, which had been patrolling the 
littoral for some three weeks, espied a large dhow bearing 
on a course which would make the two boatg.pass within 
hailing distance of one another. The Kitty promptly 
became a helpless cripple’, it appeared that her sail 
had carried away, and that she was lying in the trough 
of the seas waiting for assistance. The big dhow came 
down with the wind at her heels, driving her nose into 
the heavy waves, and tossing clouds of spray about her: 
bows. Signals of distress hung out from the hapless. 
Kitty, while a. Somali in her rigging waved his loin-cloth 
to attract attention. 
_ The stranger held on her way, and thin distance which 
separated the two boats gradually lessened.. From three. 
miles the intervening distance became one mile, then 
from one mile it was reduced to a few hundred yards, 
until, of a sudden, when the stranger was some two 
hundred yards distant, the Kitty awakened into activity. 
She was no longer the wind-swept derelict, but by the. 
twist of a rope she broke her flag at the stern, and threw. 
a blank-shot across the bows of the curious craft which 
was now confronting her. The heads of some twenty 
men could be counted upon the big dhow; and.as the 
sun. glinted upon the barrels of the rifles which. they. 
were: holding, the Kitty became aware that it was hot 
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but a valuable prize. 

It was not long before the enemy showed that she: 
possessed a full claim to both these qualifications. The 
blank shot was answered with a volley which raked the 
Kitty, Lieutenant Bevan, and Halstead, his petty officer, 
were standing together waiting developments when the 
bullets passed between them. The moment to try con- 
clusions with the stranger had indeed arrived. A 
handyman jumped to the 3-pounder, and, with a 
shell prettily dropped against the mast of her opponent, 
the Kitty began to give what she was willing to receive. 
The big dhow drew off a little, and having both the 
wind and heels of the Kzzty, slowly circled round her, 
little antagonist, drenching her with volleys, shredding 
her sail, and piercing the frail timbers of her side. 

‘However, Jack is never happier than when he is driving 
a hard bargain, and while the Kitty, defiant and coquet- 
‘tish, asked for more, she returned the salutations of her. 
enemy with signal emphasis. Six times the mast of her. 
opponent was struck with shells, while alternately the: 
missiles were placed about the bows, the stern, and ’mid- 
ships, wrecking the gear of the craft and touching up 
the crew with ugly gashes. Lieutenant Bevan was now 
master-of the situation, and, in spite of the odds against 
hér, the Kitty made desperate efforts to board her enemy. 
In this, however, the irony of circumstances was. against 
her, for Allah, having instilled into the souls of the 
gun-runners the wish to fight, now prompted them to 
scuttle... As the boats drifted nearer the coast, it was 
evident that the big dhow. was seeking an. opportunity. 
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to make a dash for freedom, and after an ingenious feint 
towards the shore, she took the wind of her adversary 
and beat out to sea. The manceuvre was in part success- 
ful; but, as she‘drew off, a shell, skilfully planted against 
her stern, played such sad havoc with her mainsail hal- 
yards and the helmsman, that she was compelled to 
postpone her departure, and, in a change of tactics, 
present a fresh front to the attentions of the Kitty. 

Her mainsail was now adrift, and after afew minutes 
she slackened fire. The Kitty made alongside with a 
wish to board, but keeping a look-out for a ruse. A 
couple of dead hung across the stranger’s gunwale, and 
a wounded man lay by the tiller. She wore an air of 
submission, and an Arab, standing at the poop, waved 
to the Kitty and waited patiently for her arrival. An 
end of the fight seemed to have arrived, when hostilities 
began afresh at close range by the Arab on the poop 
making an effort to fire at Halstead. The man discharged 
his rifle in the air, and Lieutenant Bevan bowled him 
over with a bullet through the arms and chest from his 
revolver. Further opposition was useless and the Kitty 
came abreast, the men from the dhow throwing them- 
selves into the sea to escape capture. 

It now remained for the Kitty to take the prize into 
Aden, where, after due examination, she was found to 
possess French papers and to have come from Jibutil. 
She contained some 80 modern French rifles; 10,000 
rounds of ammunition, 7000 rounds of revolver cart- 
ridges, 24 barrels of powder, and four tons of lead, all 
of which was confiscated by the British authorities, while 
the dhow herself was burned. 


CHAPTER XVI 


MINOR OPERATIONS—LIEUTENANT-COLONEL COBBE'S RECON- 
NAISSANCES TO ENMARA, DIBIT, AND HARADERA 


WITHIN a few days of General Manning’s arrival 

at Obhia arrangements were made for the despatch 
of a reconnoitring force under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. S. Cobbe for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing what was the most suitable route for the expedition 
to take on its march to Galkayu. One difficulty alone 
prevented the immediate.departure of the column, 
and this concerned the deficiencies in the camel trans- 
port. At the moment we were waiting with great im- 
patience the arrival from South Africa of the British 
and Boer Mounted Infantry, who were bringing their 
mules and horses with them, and from India the men of 
the Bikanir Camel Corps with their camels. Although 
the gross total of these arrivals was small, even these 
few additional animals would be of great service, for it 
must be remembered that the Obbia column possessed 
nothing in the way of horseflesh beyond half a dozen 
officers’ chargers that had accompanied their owners 
from Berbera. Moreover, our friend’ the Sheikh had 
contrived to remove all the tribal ponies from the 
district, and the task of finding them was not unlike 
that of looking for a needle in the desert. All told, we 
wanted for the purposes of reconnaissance fifty horses, 


and their absence at this juncture caused Major Kenna, 
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who was to be in command of the mounted contingent 
when it did arrive, to strike a pathetic figure. 

Poor man! Every day he swept the horizon with his 
field-glasses to see if the steamers from India and Africa 
could be seen, while he became positively enthusiastic 
at the sight of a trail of smoke. Nothing else held his 
attention, not even the spectacle of six goats that had 
been tethered outside his camp, saddled and bridled! 

Great expectations were formed upon the results of 
the work which the mounted contingents from South 
Africa would accomplish. Their experiences during the 
late war would make their abilities of peculiar value to the 
force. Ina measure, too, the Boer contingent would find 
the Hinterland of Obbia strongly reminiscent of the low 
veldt, while the bush was not unlike the high veldt, 
though less fertile and without any of the signs of 
cultivation that are visible in the Transvaal. Kopjes 
were absent from the comparison, though their place 
was taken by the giant anthills and the sand~-dunes. 
Equally the sand-weed, which counted as herbage, was 
a poor exchange for the luxuriant pasturage of. the veldt 
in the early spring and after the seasonal rains. 

While the troops at Obbia awaited the arrival of the 
overseas contingent, our friend the Mullah and Yusuf 
Ali contrived to impart no little interest to the situ- 
ation. The Mullah was reported to be at Lough, 
120 miles away, though his horsemen were camped 
at the Bur wells, which were less than two marches 
from Obbia. From his retreat at Lugh he addressed 
to General Manning the usual chatty communication 
which, by now, we had become accustomed to receive, 
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In words of mild rebuke he complained that we were 
sitting too tight at Obbia; and, in the arrogance of his 
knowledge, suggested that if we wanted horses we might 
find them at Bur. Happily no one better than ourselves 
knew that in a few days this false prophet of the desert 
wastes would have no reason to complain of our inertia. 
While the Mullah addressed frivolous epistles to us, he 
entered into serious negotiations with the Sheikh of 
Obbia and his son, offering to the father as a quid pro quo 
for his neutMlity a guarantee against attack by his 
followers, and to the son a bribe of 100 camels and any 
number of wives. 

There was a touch of amusing insolence in such an 
Offer which was worthy of a better cause; but the 
existence of the correspondence threw an interesting 
sidelight upon the influence which the Mullah exercised, 
No doubt his presence a few marches from Obbia 
placed the Sheikh of Obbia in a very delicate position, 
and pethaps it was with an eye to eventualities—when 
the Obbia expedition had concluded its work—that the 
Sheikh was anxious to remain friendly with the arch- 
nuisance of our Somali border. There was, of course, no 
little yeasonableness in such a point of view; for it 
appeared that the position of the Sheikh of Obbia rested 
between two stools, the collapse of either sending him to 
perdition. Nevertheless, placed as he was, it was sur- 
prising to find him so disinclined to win the confidence 
and friendship of the British. 

After the withdrawal of his ponies Yusuf Ali continued 
to follow a contumacious course, and refused to allow his 
surf hoats to be hired by us at the suggested rate of 
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50: rupees a day, demanding instead 10 tupees per: boat 
‘per. journey. Of course, such a demand was. tejected 
~ by Lieutenant Bevan, to whom Captain Pears, of H.M.S. 
Perseus, had delegated the task of adjusting the rates 
to be paid. “A little later, however, the Sheikh wanted 
‘the naval authorities to lend him some ropes and an 
anchor to secure a dhow belonging to his son, which. 
had got adrift in the heavy seas. ‘This request was curtly 
refused, and Yusuf Ali, realizing his mistake, ordered out 
“his surf boats to the assistance of the naval authorities, 
receiving in return a loan of the ropes and anchor. 
In spite of everything that could be done, Yusuf Ali 
continued to preserve a recalcitrant attitude; and, 
accordingly, after. consultation with General Manning, 
Count Levatelli, the Italian political officer with the 
force, Captain Finzi, the Italian Military Attache, 
and Consul-General Chevalier F. Sola, decided to. move 
the Sheikh and his son to Aden, whence the Italians 
subsequently banished them to Erythrea. The manner 
in which the arrest was effected was impressive and, ‘at 
the same time, nicely calculated to overawe any native 
resistance that might have been offered. Invited at day- 
break one morning to go aboard the Italian gunboat, 
“the Sheikh and his son were detained while a cordon of 
troops was placéd round the village. In the search after . 
arms and compromising correspondence, which then took 
place, unsuspected reserves of rifles and ammunition © 
were discovered. Altogether too rifles of the 1874 
Gras pattern, and 20,000 rounds of ammunition .were 
recovered, among. the weapons being a magnificent 
“bejewelled sabre engraved with. the name of Yusuf Ali, 
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and a gold-mounted Mauser pistol engraved with the 
name of Ali Yusuf, the son, the two trophies being 
gifts from the Italian Government. 

As though to emphasize the wisdom of the course thus 
followed, the natives immediatcly began to bring in a 
variety of supplies which were offered to the British 
authorities at reasonable prices. Camels, ponies, goats, 
and sheep were no longer scarce, the change in the 
attitude of the natives materially assisting the prepara- 
tions which Colonel Cobbe was making for his column. 
Under the influence of the new conditions, a small 
column of 500 men moved out from Obbia on 14 January, 
composed, as follows: 300 Yaos of the 1st Battalion 
King’s African Rifles ; 75 Soudanese of the 3rd Battalion © 
King’s African Rifles; 75 Sikhs of the 5th Battalion 
King’s African Rifles, and 50 men of the and Sikhs. 
Each unit carried its own maxims, and reserve ammuni- 
tion of 50 rounds per rifle was carricd on mules, As the 
column was the first of its kind to take the field in this 
part of Somaliland, certain precautions were taken to 
guard against surprise, and in this respect the following 
extracts from General Manning’s instructions to Colonel 
Cobbe are of more than usual interest. 

“The force composed as above will take barbed 
wire and supplies of entrenching tools, the officer 
commanding arranging the amount of wire and 
tools to be taken. 

“ Tf sufficient transport is available, 30 water-tins 
will be taken. 

“ Allowance for officers’ baggage: 80 Ib. per 
officer (to include his own kit, 14 days’ rations for 
self, 7 days’ for servant). 
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“ Indian officers’ kits 5 lb. per man, 

“ No tents will be taken. 

“ Officers will be allowed rations for one servant, 
and if entitled to a horse, rations for a horse and 
syce. 

“Fourteen days’ half Indian rations and 7b. per 
man African rations at $ lb. per man per day will be 
carried. 2 1b. of fresh meat will be issued daily 
in lieu of half rations. 

“Indian troops will carry on their persons one 
day’s full Indian rations cooked (two days’ rations 
at half rations), water-bottle and water-bag filled. 
African troops will carry one day’s full rations (two 
days’ half rations) and water-bottle and water-bag 
filled. 

“ Transport mules will carry 25 lb. grain per mule 
in addition to 160 lb. load. Grain rations only will 
be carried for mules. Officers must make arrange- 
ments to carry their horses’ grain rations on their 
horses. 

“ The five Somali camel corps camels, with their 
Sowars, will accompany the force, and will carry 
their own rations and camel rations. 

“The Transport Officer will arrange that trans- 
port followers will carry one day’s rations cooked 
(two days’ half rations), and water-bottles and 
water-bags filled. 

“All troops and Indian public followers will take 
two canvas water-bags per man, one of which will 
invariably be filled. ; 

“No natives should, on any pretence whatever, 
be allowed to enter the camp, or to come within the 
lines of pickets when halted by day. 

“In thick bush country the advance will in- 
variably be in square formation, with the transport 
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and all followers in centre; the front and rear 
faces of the square moving in lines of sections at 
deploying intervals. 

“ Whenever a halt is made, the force will in- 
variably halt in square formation, transport in the 
centre, and strong picquets will be thrown out 
to the front, rear, and both flanks. 

“ Arms will never be piled. 

“‘ Officers’ servants and all followers, other than 
transport followers, will march immediately in the 
rear of the transport animals. Transport animals 
will march in several lines, the number of lines 
necessary being determined by the number of 
troops available to form the side faces of the square, 
which, when halted, should be able to completely 
protect the transport animals in the centre. 

“Hospital will march immediately in front of 
transport animals.” 


The first bivouac the column made was twelve miles 
out of Obbia, from where the column marched at half-past 
two in the’afternoon. Out of Obbia the line of march 
passed through open country, where a carpet of sand 
grasses bound the desert surfaces and made good march; 
ing possible, At this point we were penetrating the 
grazing grounds of the district, and in every direction 
herds of live stock could be seen. We arrived at camp 
at seven in the evening, and, on the first night out, 
réveillé was sounded at 3 a.m.;, but with the delays 
attending the loading of baggage animals in the dark, 
it was nearly four o’clock before we got away. From 
the grazing grounds we passed across a succession of 
ridges, where the grass was fair and difficulties were 
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many, owing to the ground being covered with a network 
of creeping thorns which, tripping man and beast, caused 
much confusion. As the night was dark and the trailing 
creepers a great nuisance, daybreak was hailed with 
delight, the more so that with sunrise herds of game were 
seen in all directions. It was obvious, too, that we were 
still within the grazing grounds of Yusuf Ali, for grass 
was plentiful and extensive patches of bush flanked the 
march. As we proceeded, however, bush gave way to 
sand, until there seemed for twenty milés nothing but a 
dreary waste, through which we passed, troubled by its 
shifting surface and the drift which the wind blew 
into our faces. After halting ten minutes in the hour 
through the march and for half an hour at eight o’clock, 
we arrived at camp a little after eleven, remaining there 
until the following day. 

Camp for the second day was at El Ahelli, where there 
was water, though if a few of the wells were good, many 
were bad. Three miles before we reached camp, water 
was met in a fine open space which would have served the 
purpose of the column very well. There were apparently 
several spots which owned the name of El Ahelli, and 
Colonel Cobbe decided to move across the three miles 
separating El Ahelli No. 2 from El Ahelli No. 1. It 
was perhaps a pity that we moved, for the second site, 
although in an open space in the bush, was unpleasantly 
near to the sand-dunes. However, it was only for a 
night, for we broke camp at 1.30 the next morning. 
Our objective was still forty miles away. Fou ten miles 
we enjoyed fair going, passing through thick bush which 
was open in places for 120 or 150 yards on either flank. 
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Where the bush was scanty the sand became troublesome ; 
yet, when we left it behind us for a time, the vista of 
the country showed nothing but a dreary expanse of 
sand-dunes and wind-swept ridges, so we moved for- 
ward, treading gently on loosely sliding surface, grateful 
for an occasional iree or, the glimpse of a native village. 
We were bound for Enmara, and, as native intelligence 
showed the stage between El Ahelli and Enmara to be 
waterless, we carried three days’ supplies. That night, 
therefore, we drank the water which was with us, though, 
since many of the canvas bottles leaked, reserve supplies 
were broached and little was left for succeeding evenings. 

Once again we broke camp at half-past one in the 
morning, and for ten miles enjoyed fair going, with little 
bush. Procecding, the surface softened, and the bush 
increased in density as the line of march ascended to a 
small plateau. From the plateau the ground descended, 
breaking into loose sand on the level. At first we found 
an undergrowth of scrub, some evidence of jungle 
where flocks of sheep and goats were grazing, and many 
drifts. Gradually, however, as we marched on the'scrub 
ceased, sand-dunes took the place of the bushes, while 
the route rose and fell over steep ridges, where the men 
sank to their ankles and knees in soft sand. The march 
was a trying one, for the wind raised columns of dust 
about the column, and everyone was exhausted, though 
it had to continue, as we were running short of water 
and numbers were suffering from fatigue. Here and 
there men fell out, anxious to be left to come on when 
they had recovered. But such a course was impossible ; 
and, exhausted as they were, they had to be forced 
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forward until, as even the guides seemed ignorant of the 
locality of the wells, a halt was called. 

Somali guides, mounted on fast riding camels and 
accompanied by an armed soldier, now were sent out 
far and wide in a search for water. Half an hour passed 
with no signs of their return; and, until news was 
received, every drop of water that remained with the 
force had to be guarded. About five o’clock the guides 
returned with the intelligence that the wells lay an hour 
ahead of us, the news acting as a tonic to the parched 
men. At once officers distributed whatever water was 
available, sharing the contents of their own bottles with 
those who were distressed, and even draining the maxim 
tanks of the few drops they held. By nightfall the 
wells at Enmara were reached, when the thirsty soldiers 
fought among themselves, so frantic were they for a 
drink, 

After a night’s rest and a substantial breakfast, camp 
was shifted from the wells to a sheltered spot in the bush, 
where the column went into a zariba to await orders from 
Obbia. Here quite a happy colony sprang into existence, 
for everyone was glad to forget the episodes of a march 
which so nearly had ended in disaster. At the same time, 
if a supply of water-tins had been sent with the column, 
the distress of the El Ahelli-Enmara section would 
have been avoided; for, though three days’ supply of 
water was taken, the precious fluid was carried in 
canvas bottles, which proved to be liable both to per- 
foration by thorns and to evaporation from the sun, 
Had water not been found where ultimately it was 
located, it would have been interesting to know how 
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much longer the force could have endured the trying 
character of their experience. 

While Colonel Cobbe awaited orders from General 
Manning, the activities of 500 men soon sufficed to trans- 
form the appearance of the bush about Enmara. Before 
long a clean sweep of 50 yards wide was made on all sides 
of the camp, and a containing zariba of camel ‘thorns 
10 feet thick and 7 feet high erected. As an addi- 
tional precaution sweet wells were sunk within the peri- 
meter of the defences. While attack was improbable, 
the faces of the zariba were held by the battalions of 
the King’s African Rifles, with the men of the 2nd Sikhs 
held in reserve. Maxims covered the approaches, and 
the spirit prevailing in the camp was expressed by the 
universal wish that the Mullah would attack. Indeed, 
all arms most keenly anticipated the chance of fighting, 
while the Yaos, who had already borne more than their 
fair share of the fatigues, were anxious to go out after 
him rather than to wait for him to come into their little 
parlour. * 

Although the few days at Enmara were appreciated, 
there was no cessation in the routine work of the troops. 
In the early morning, and again in the cool of the 
evening, the force was employed in route marching, 
while, by way of passing the time, an avenue, which 
was christened Edward VIT Avenue, was made through 
the bush from the wells to the camp. No one was 
allowed to go beyond the lines without an escort, 
though the natives in the region seemed well disposed and 
constantly came in with information for Captain Blair, 
who, together with Colonel Cobbe, spent many weary 
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hours in cross-examining the spies and sifting their 
reports. Occasionally these two officers would promenade 
our avenue, holding in conversation some native elder, 
while his slaves and retainers, wrapped in their robes, 
sat in groups beneath the shady trees. It will be seen, 
then, that the camp at Enmara struck a most picturesque 
note, which was greatest at daybreak, at midday, and at 
dusk, when the smoke of the camp fires hung in the heavy 
atmosphere, and the scene became strangely reminiscent 
of a picnic at home. , 

From information which we received during our 
few days in the bush, it appeared that the Mullah, with 
400 horsemen, had moved from Galkayu to Orlason, 
on the Webi Shebeli, where he had built himself a 
fort. It was said that he had gone after rifles; but, 
although he had vacated the district, rumours of raids 
- and counter-raids were brought to our notice. In this 
it seemed that the flocks and herds of Yusuf Ali were 
the object of the Mullah’s attacks, so, by way of reprisals, 
the followers of the old Sheikh retaliated on the camels 
of the Mullah’s first lieutenant, Ali Suji. As a rule 
Somali raids are bloodless encounters, since it is contrary 
to the principle of Somali warfare to take life. The 
maxim of the tribesmen is: “ Covet your neighbour’s 
wife ; seize his ox or his ass or camel ; wreck his happy 
home generally ; but avoid bloodshed.” ‘Taking life in 
tribal raids is an expensive luxury, and incurs a fine of 
three camels. Wives and live stock are recognized as 
fair game when opportunity offers; but the price to be 
paid for the pleasure of killing one’s enemy is extortion- 
ate, so the raids are bloodless. The Mullah departed 
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from this custom, and, by cutting the throats of all who 
fell into his clutches, established a precedent which was 
by no means to the liking of those affected. 

After a halt of four days at Enmara—during which, by 
the way, we had a taste of the rains—despatches arrived 
on 21 January from Obbia from General Manning, 
ordering Colonel Cobbe to return to El Ahelli, where 
he would find camels with water-tanks and further 
supplies. The despatches had been brought by a patrol 
of a sergeant and three sowars of the Bekanir Camel 
Corps, who had negotiated the journey from Obbia to 
Enmara in twenty-four hours. When the news was 
made known, preparations for an early start were put in 
hand. Fires were lit, meat roasted for consumption 
along the road, and extra rations laid in, Réveillé was 
blown at 12.45 a.m. on 22 January, but it was not until 
after 3 a.m. that the little column was on the move, 
taking a new back track through the raw night air. 

With Colonel Cobbe’s approved system of an hour to 
one hour 4nd a half of steady marching, followed by a 
ten to twenty minutes’ halt, useful to rest, and to close 
in the column, the troops held on till 10.30 a.m, Then 
camp was formed, and the animals were off-loaded and 
fed, and the men prepared their breakfast and mid- 
day meals. We had covered about fifteen miles in our 
morning’s trek. For rather more than a third of the 
way the route was over light sandy soil. Beyond this 
distance the ground was firmer, more like South African 
veldt, with occasional outcroppings of flat rock, chiefly 
limestone. The landscape was characteristic of arid 
Africa: a weird bush, where monstrous contorted 
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thorns were more plentiful than the tiny leaves of the 
mimosa, — dwarfed, misshapen trees, whose trunks, 
barely lifting clear of the ground, gave forth long, low- 
lying radiating limbs, as the spokes of a great wheel. 
From these projected lesser boughs and branches, 
making the growth of each bush to resemble a gigantic 
toadstool growing with the hollow side uppermost. 
This type, it is suggested, has been developed by nature, 
so that, rains being irregular, the tree shall catch the heavy 
dews and convey them towards the trurtk for nourish- 
ment. Taken in wider view, the landscape bore likeness 
to a wintry home moorland or vast waste of grey gorse 
and bramble, with a dotting of shrunk hawthorn trees. 
After a rest, early in the afternoon the column marched 
on, halting for the night at our former zariba, ten miles 
west of El Ahelli. As usual, guards were posted, and we 
“turned in” early, rolled in our one blanket apiece, with 
boots on. 

Upon arrival at El Ahelli, Colonel Cobbe found orders 
waiting him which took him at once on a shért trek of 
exploration in the region to the north of the wells. 
As the route by which he had just returned was no more 
satisfactory than the one by which he went, General 
Manning wished to make certain that there was no 
alternative line of advance to the north of El Ahbelli. 
As matters ultimately turned out, a very satisfactory 
road was found which, though in the immediate vicinity 
of El Ahelli, gave heavy going through deep sand, and 
finally brought Colonel Cobbe out upon Kantor Plain. 
From Kantor, where there were many evidences of the 
Mullah’s raidings, the column passed across brief drifts 
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of heavy sand to country where there was rich grass, 
large shady trees, and water. The column had now 
reached El Dibber. While the troops went into 
zariba, accompanied by the Bikanir Camel Corps 
and the men of the Soudanese battalion of the King’s 
African Rifles, Colonel Cobbe went ahead about fifteen 
miles to Hortalis, which he found to be situated in 
country where there was good grazing and where water 
was abundant. Retracing his steps from Hortalis, 
Colonel Cobbé rejoined the main body on 26 January, 
and on the following morning the return to Kantor began. 

From here a second reconnaissance was made almost 
due south along a new and good road to Lodobal, which 
was reached after a march of thirteen miles. Here, 
again, water was abundant; but Colonel Cobbe decided 
to proceed for one march further, and on 28 January he 
moved into Gabarwein, which was nine miles off. 
From Gabarwein, later in the same day, they left for 
Obbia, and reported the discovery of a route free from 
sandhills and well supplied with water, which ultimately 
became the line of advance of the main body of the 
expedition. To this end the wells at the places visited 
by Colonel Cobbe were cleaned and additional water 
stored in tanks constructed of tarpaulins, while, as 
transport became available, supplies were pushed forward 
to the various posts which now were formed. 

Five days after his return from Enmara, Colonel Cobbe, 
accompanied by Major Kenna, v.c., left Obbia for the 
Haradera district, engaged on a camel~bartering mission, 
as there were still serious deficiencies in the camel trans- 
port to be made good. Accompanied by roo men of the 
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Punjab Mounted Infantry, 75 men of the Bikanir Camel 
Corps, and 150 men of the 5th Battalion of the King’s 
African Rifles, Colonel Cobbe toured the region with no 
little success, returning with a large number of burden 
camels and pack ponies. The little force did not come 
in touch with the enemy, but Haradera was found to be 
occupied by a band of eighty riflemen under a nephew of 
Yusuf Ali, who insolently refused to sell camels to the 
British column, or to allow the people of Haradera to 
give pack animals in exchange for the milclt camels which 
Colonel Cobbe had brought for the purpose of barter. 
The riflemen had taken up their position in a stone fort ; 
and, as they showed fight, Colonel Cobbe prepared to 
attack them. To this end he sent to Obbia for a dynamite 
party of the Bombay Sappers and Miners, and meanwhile 
despatched to the fort an ultimatum, when it was 
discovered that the riflemen and their leader had bolted 
under cover of darkness. When the fort had been 
destroyed by the British, the Haradera tribesmen 
entertained the column with a war dance, as ‘a sign of 
gratitude for being freed from long-suffering tyrannies. 

The task which the expedition had been set was no 
light one; but unfortunately, as the component parts of 
the plan of operations were revealed, it was possible to 
anticipate the developments that would occur. What 
was a matter of grave concern to the interests of the 
expedition, when the plan of operations betokened a 
forward movement along a single line of advance, was 
endowed with a greater prospect of success when that 
single line was supported by another line from the 
opposite direction. However satisfactory might have 
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been the work which a single column based on Bohotle 
would have accomplished, there were so many defects 
in such a scheme that its presence in the field could have 
achieved no lasting result. Nothing would have been 
easier for the Mullah to have retired before it until the 
column had practically lost itself in the Horn of Africa. 
Many of the disadvantages associated with a single line 
of operations were removed when the formation of the 
Obbia column made possible a simultaneous movement 
against the Mullah. Before such co-operation could be 
established, however, it was necessary to make sure of the 
line of advance from the base at Obbia. As has been 
described, this work was effected by Colonel Cobbe in his 
January reconnaissance, and from the moment of his 
return every effort was made by General Manning to 
take advantage of the facilities which the Gabarwein, 
Lodobal, El Dibber, and Dibit route offered. The 
first thing to be done was the notification of the plans of 
the Obbia column to the officer commanding on the 
Berbera side, and in this dircction it is interesting to give 
the instructions which General Manning issued to 
Colonel Swann on 17 February. They are as follows :— 


“1, The Obbia force will advance to Galkayu 
as follows :— 

“ A Flying Column leaving Obbia on 22 February, 
arriving at Galkayu on or about 3 March. 

“A column carrying rations will leave Obbia on 
4 March, reaching Galkayu 13 March. 

“On 13 March the whole force will be con- 
centrated at Galkayu. 

“2, The Mullah’s forces are said to be in the 
neighbourhood of Galadi. 

“As soon as possible after the concentration of the 
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troops at Galkayu a force will move out against the 
Mullah’s force at Galadi; this will probably be about 
16 March. 

“This force will be able to proceed about five 
days from Galkayu, towards Galadi, in pursuit of the 
Mullah. This will be a distance of about 80 miles 
if water is found, but considerably further should 
no water be discovered on the way. 

“3. The troops of the Flying Column at Bohotle 
must move down and occupy Damot, provided 
that water can be obtained there. For the purpose 
of ascertaining this, a party with sappers and miners 
and pioneers will move down at once to Damot, 
carrying water with them to that place, and will 
there form a strongly entrenched and zaribaed post, 
and dig a well. Water is to be sent down regularly 
from Bohotle for this party. (It has been found here 
that men employed at such labour require one gallon 
of water per diem.) 

“ Should water be discovered, the Bohotle Flying 
Column (or as many men as the water au supply) 
will occupy Damot. 

“4. Should water not be discovered at ee it 
may still be possible to occupy Damot by forming 
tanks of sailcloth, in which water can be stored, 
and convoys of camels running regularly will keep 
up the supply. These tanks work well on this side, 
and,when covered in, little water is lost by evaporation. 

“5. Messengers, both foot and mounted, will be 
despatched from Damot to endeavour to open up 
communication between that place and Galkayu. 

“ Similarly, messengers will be despatched from 
Galkayu for the same purpose to Bohotle. 

“Every endeavour must also be made to obtain 
communication by wireless telegraphy. 
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“Messengers sent out, both from Damot and 
Galkayu, will have a distinguishing mark. If 
mounted, a piece of white cloth will be tied round 
the neck of the pony; if dismounted, a piece of 
white cloth will be fastened to the spear. This 
will enable messengers to be recognized. 

“ Messengers need only carry this mark when 
approaching a post. 

“6, From native information it is believed that 
many of the Dolbahanta flocks have been driven 
into the Nogal, and that the tribesmen are collected 
with the Mullah in the neighbourhood of Galadi, 
and are bent on fighting, It is also understood that 
a number of Mijjarten and other tribes are in the 
neighbourhood of the Amai Wells and their flocks, 

* The occupation of Galkayu and Damot will 
bring both forces within 80 miles of one another, 
and interpose between the two forces of the Mullah. 

“It is intended to drive off the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of the Amai Wells as soon as Galkayu 
is occupied. The Mijjarten will probably proceed 
west towards Jeriban, and the operations undertaken 
on 16 March towards Galadi will probably have 
the effect of driving the Mullah east. In this event, 
the line between Damot and Galkayu will probably 
be free of the enemy in any numbers. 

“7, Should water therefore be found in Damot, 
and should the Bohotle Flying Column be able to 
occupy that place by 16 March, and should com- 
munication with Galkayu have been opened up, 
it would be advisable to push out a strong re- 
connaissance towards Galkayu. 

“The date of this reconnaissance should not be 
earlier than 30 March, 

“A similar reconnaissance would be pushed off 
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from Galkayu towards Damot, to meet the force 
coming from that place. The opening up of com- 
munications will, however, enable the exact date 
to be fixed, and every endeavour must therefore 
be made to accomplish this. 

“8, When messengers are sent through, the 
latest information of the movements of the Mullah, 
and all news of importance, must be included in 


despatches. 
“Despatches should be duplicated, and sent by 
different messengers, and numbered “consecutively.” 


With the despatch of these orders to Colonel Swann, 
and the return of Colonel Cobbe’s little column from 
the Haradera district, whence, in order to catch up with 
General Manning’s start, a forced march of 75 miles 
was accomplished in 24 hours, everything was in readiness 
for the advance to Galkayu. The route chosen was that 
hit upon by Colonel Cobbe on his way back from the 
January reconnaissance. Stage by stage men and stores 
had been sent forward to the watering-pgsts which 
had been established along the selected route, and of 
which the chief were Gabarwein (10 miles), Lodobal 
(13% miles), El Dibber (18% miles), Dibit (154 miles), 
in all 57% miles from Obbia. Moreover, beyond Dibit 
the country towards Galkayu, which was I00 miles 
distant, had been examined by patrols of the Bikanir 
Camel Corps, with the result that from Dibit the 
column was to move to Rhakn, 95 miles from Obbia, and 
Wargallo, 125 miles from Obbia, and respectively 
37 and 67 miles north-west of Dibit, intermediate 
stations being selected and occupied point by point in 
sdvance of the march of the main column. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE ADVANCE TO GALKAYU AND ARRIVAL AT GALADI. 


| i accordange with arrangements already notified to 

Colonel Swann, General Manning moved from 
Obbia on 22 February, the composition of the column 
being as follows :— 


Mountep Inrantry 
British : two officers, 50 men. 
Boer contingent : three officers, 50 men. 
Punjab Mounted Infantry : two officers, 100 men. 
Bikanir Camel Corps: two officers, 75 men. 


ENGINEERS 
Bombay Sappers and Miners : one officér, 50 men. 


INFANTRY 


and Sikhs: four officers and 270 men, with two 
maxims. 
Ist King’s African Rifles: five officers and 180 men, 
with two maxims. 
3rd King’s African Rifles: one officer and 75 men, 
with two maxims. 
R 241 
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Mepicat Drrarns 
One section of a British and one section of a native 
Indian field hospital. 


Before starting the garrison attended a ceremonial 
parade at which General Manning presented the Vic- 
toria Cross to Colonel Cobbe for his gallantry at Erego, 
and delivered a speech to the assembled troops. Half an 
hour later the Flying Column moved out 800 strong, 
though this strength was increased as the column moved 
up the line of communications by details from the ports 
at El Dibber, Dibit, and Wargallo, which brought up 
the total strength of the force to 1138 men, Rations 
for fourteen days and reserve supplies for eleven days 
were carried by the column, which intended to push 

‘ through to Galkayu. 

The order of march to Galkayu was as far as possible 
that which had been followed by the various columns 
that had already taken the field. In theory troops 
marched in square, with baggage animals in the centre, 
but in practice there was a good deal of straggling, as 
many of the camels had had no experience whatever of 
a transport train. In camp it was less difficult to maintain 
a square formation, though the force filled a space 130 
yards in length and 150 yards in breadth, Maxims were 
stationed at each corner of the zariba, and a reserve 
force of infantry was held in readiness for emergencies 
near head-quarters, while each position was surrounded 
by barbed-wire entanglements. Unlike the hours of 
departure from camp which Colonel Cobbe had ob- 

_ served .when out with his columns, General Manning 
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caused réveillé to be sounded at half-past four, and the 
“ move off” to be given at seven o’clock. In general 
the going was bad. At first the route lay over low-lying 
ground covered with rough grasses; and, later, across 
a dry featureless plain covered with sand-dunes and 
grey leafless mimosa bushes, and broken by sand-drifts. 
At long distances apart were shallow depressions, crusted 
over with pale clay, showing where water had lain in 
the rainy season, Near these grew sparse and tawny 
bunches of dry grass, the only grazing worth naming. 
Game was plentiful, for one saw at times not only birds— 
koran, lesser bustard, and guinea fowl—but small and 
large gazelle, “ dig-dig,” “ kodoc,” and “ oryx.” 

Camp for the night of the 22nd was pitched at 
Gabarwein, only 11 miles out of Obbia, and on the 231d 
at Lodobal, which was only reached at three o’clock, 
a further 13 miles having been covered. 

On the 24th the column proceeded to El Dibber, 
a distance of 18 miles, enduring conditions which 
were very trying. Defaulters were many, owing to the 
loose sand and to the effect of the waters which, at so 
many of the wells, seemed to be impregnated very 
strongly with magnesium sulphate, the taste and results 
being not unlike those attending the liberal use of Epsom 
salts. While the column was marching to El Dibber, 
Major R. G. Brooke, 7th Hussars, p.a.a.c., who was in 
command of the advanced section of the lines of com- 
munication, moved out and occupied Wargallo, which 
lay 35 miles south of Galkayu on the direct line of our 
advance. 


On the 25th the column left El Dibber at 7 dap 
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though the infantry under Colonel Cobbe halted for 
the day at Aolu, 5% miles to the north-west, to en- 
able the transport animals to be watered. General 
Manning, with head-quarters and the mounted troops, 
pushed on 8} miles to Dibit, the march of 15 miles 
having been less arduous than that of the previous day. 
On this stage the bush was more widely scattered, while 
much of it was in flower and imparted to the air an 
aromatic essence which was much appreciated, 

On the following day, 26 February, the remainder of 
the column moved into Dibit from Aolu, and a day’s 
halt was made to rest the force and water the transport 
animals. From Dibit it was intended that the column 
should water at Bilumbeli, but it held on a distance 
of 16 miles to Inideenli, which was reached at 3 p.m. in 
the heat and dust of a boiling day, and where the troops 
managed to procure a very moderate quantity of sulphur- 
tasting water. Next morning, 28 February, still moving 
in square, we started earlier than usual upon a 154 
miles march for Rhakn. It was a sort of “«'go-as-you- 
please” trek over a poor district. The head of the 
column got in about 2 p.m., to find that there were 
only four wells, and that three of them were but newly 
cleared. The cleaning and digging of these wells is an 
arduous duty. It was no infrequent thing for Somalis 
who descended unused wells to draw water to become 
asphyxiated ; and a case in point was an act of Major 
Brooke, who, at Rhakn, descended a well and rescued 
two of the workers who were unconscious, and whom it 
subsequently took hours to restore. From Rhakn it was 

=«ecided to send back the mounted troops, together with 
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170 camels, to Inideenli, where the animals could be 
watered and the water-tins refilled. ‘The watering of 
the troops and transport at Rhakn was continued all 
night, and owing to delays in this work the column re- 
mained at Rhakn for the following day. 

On 2 March an advanced force under Major 8. R. 
Davidson, 2nd Sikhs, left Rhakn at 7 a.m. for Bhirok- 
hode, 10% miles on the road towards Wargallo, the re- 
mainder of the troops following at 2.15 p.m. 

Later in the day, also, Major Brooke, fearing that the 
water supply at Wargallo would prove insufficient for the 
Flying Column as well as for the whole garrison of that 
post, sent forward at 6 a.m. towards Galkayu 30 men of 
the Punjab Mounted Infantry and 50 men of the 
Bikanir Camel Corps, under Captain A. Williamson, 
Indian army. This party took with it five days’ rations. 
The mounted troops, which had been sent to Inideenli 
on 28 February, returned to Rhakn at 2 p.m. on 2 March, 
and were directed to join the column at Wargallo on the 
following day. Here, by the way, Major Brooke per- 
formed another plucky act, for when one of his men 
failed to secure and bring up an unconscious digger, he 
went down himself and fastened a rope about the man. 
When both were hauled up, Major Brooke himself 
dropped unconscious and was only got out with great 
difficulty, having been instrumental in saving three lives 
at the gravest risk to his own. 

On 3 March the column left Bhirokhode at 6 a.m. 
and reached Wargallo at 12.30 p.m., a distance of 153 
miles, where it was joined later by the mounted troops 
from Rhakn. In the evening Lieutenant W. H. Evans, 
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RE. Field Intelligence Department, who had accom- 
panied Captain Williamson’s party, returned to Wargallo, 
reporting that Galkayu had been reached. No enemy had 
been met with, and while the water supply at the Mullah’s 
stronghold was sufficient for the requirements of the 
Obbia column, there was none to be found on the road 
thither. On 4 March the mounted troops of the Flying 
Column (175 men), under Major Kenna, left Wargallo 
at 6 a.m. and reached Galkayu at 5.30 p.m. Here they 
joined the small force under Captain Witiamson, who 
had constructed a zariba for their protection. The 
main body marched at 6.15 a.m. to a camp 20% miles 
distant, moving through open country with scrub and 
bush in places. Owing to the heat and the limited 
supply of water the march was much felt by the troops, 
and considerable relief was experienced when, on 5 March, 
they reached Galkayu, the march from the coast to the 
wells, a distance of 159 miles, having been accomplished 
in twelve days. 

The column which had arrived at Galkayn repre- 
sented only a part of the Obbia force. Owing to the 
lack of transport and the inadequacy of the water supply 
at the various posts between the coast and the Mudug 
oasis, the Obbia contingent had had to be divided into 
two columns, one being that which had just arrived at 
Galkayu, while the second was a column of 800 men 
under Lieutenant-Colonel C. G. M. Fasken, 2nd Sikhs, 
which had moved from Obbia on 6 March and did not 
arrive at Galkayu until 25 March. So soon as General 
Manning arrived at Galkayu, therefore, all available 
transport was sent back to Dibit to assist the advance 
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of the second column, the details of which were as 


follows :— 


Rifles, 
British Mounted Infantry .« ‘ ‘ ‘ 87 
Boer Mounted Infantry . . : : 52 
Punjab Mounted Infantry . . ‘ ‘ st 
Bikanir Camel Corps . ' . Id 
Lahore Mounted Battery (two iil 
Bombay Sappers and Miners : . : 59 
and Sikhs . ' ‘ . 270, 
tst Battalion King’s Aficss Rifles ‘ i . 98 
sth Battalion King’s African Rifles . : ‘ 76 
® 
Making a Total of— 
Mounted troops . ; » 304 
Sappers and Miners Fnfairy . » 503 
Total ; ' ‘. . 807 


When Colonel Fasken’s column left Obbia, it had been 
intended to proceed to Galkayu much in the same way 
that General Manning had advanced. The local con- 
ditions, however, occasioned a radical modification of its 
movements, supplies of water being insufficient, and 
accordingly the column was compelled to move in 
detachments of 200, the first of which originally was 
due to arrive at Galkayu on 19 March. Half the 
Bikanir Camel Corps did not leave Dibit until 16 March, 
while the departure of the 2nd Sikhs and the King’s 
African Rifles was delayed until the 18th. The Boer 
mounted contingent and half of the British mounted 
infantry moved forward with the first detachment, as 
full supplies of water were necessary for the horses of 
the mounted infantry. Meanwhile, great endeavours 
were made to increase the water supply, and wells were 
sunk by the Bombay Sappers and Miners at the inter- 
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In some'degree these digging operations remedied the 
shortage of water at the affected posts, though none too 
soon, as the daily allowance at some had been reduced 
to half a gallon per man. Owing to the intense heat, 
the scarcity of water was a very serious problem, and in 
order to minimize the severity of the marches, Colonel 
Fasken reverted to the policy followed by Colonel Cobbe, 
and marched by night. Although the nights were fairly 
moonlight there was, perhaps, more confusion under 
such conditions than if the column had been proceeding 
by daylight, but there was no doubt that the cool hours 
of the night were less Seuians to the men and to the 
animals. . 
While Colonel Fasken was making his way to Galkayu, 
General Manning sent out small reconnoitring parties . 
into the Mudug region, so that when the two columns 
ultimately concentrated no further delays in the advance 
upon Galadi should take place. By these means Bera, » 
16 miles to the north-west of Galkayu, Rohr, and Bad- . 
wein, 30 miles in the direction of Bohotle, were examined, 
and information obtained that the main forces of the 
Mullah were collected at Galadi, At the moment the 
Mullah’s strength at this point was estimated at 2500 
mounted riflemen, 6000 tribal cavalry, 16,000 spearmen, 
and 4000 spare ponies. It was impossible, however, to. 
complete the reconnaissance of the region with the 
small parties that could be spared for the work, and it 
was at this stage of the advance that the. men of the- 
-Berbera-Bohotle force | ‘came upon the scene. Acting 
‘under the instructions which he had received from 
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General Manning, Colonel Swann organized a small 

Flying Column for the purpose of proceeding to Damot, 

under the command of Major J. E. Gough of the Rifle 

Brigade, staff officer to Colonel. Etennet who. was in 

charge at Bohotle. 

The Flying Column was composed ‘of two companies 

of the 7th Bombay Pioneers, 100 Somali Mounted In-. 
fantry under Major Sharp, and 50 men of the Camel 

Corps under Captain Pope-Hennessey, and the Marconi 

section under Isieutenant Crawford. Leaving Bohotle 

on 3 March, it arrived in the vicinity of Damot after a 

rapid march early on the 4th. The country through | 
which the patrols passed consisted for the most part of 

bush,. with occasional open spaces, where it was possible 
‘to make better progress. Owing to the thick bush the 

column moved in a square whenever the character of the 
- country rendered a surprise in any way possible. Water 
camels accompanied the force, and the marching order 
_was the lightest scale possible. 
~The. meéunted pickets, which the Mullah bad been 

maintaining in the vicinity of Bohotle, were the first to 

carry news of the departure of the British column to the ' 
forces: of the enemy that were camped at the Wells. 

Upon receipt of the news these men collected their: 
camels and withdrew in a southerly direction, leaving 
* their retirement 'to be covered by the mounted patrols. 
‘Under Major Gough’s orders, Major Sharp with the. 
Somali Mounted Infantry and Captain Pope-Hennessey 
with the Camel Corps pursued the enemy, and coming 
up with them captured their camels, besides killing three 

of the patrols.and taking seven prisoners. ea ee 
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With this success the forward movement of the Bo- 
hotle column may be said to have commenced, for on 
10 March a somewhat similar operation was repeated in 
respect of the Lasakante Wells, situated some 30 miles 
south of Bohotle on the direct route to Galadi, and from 
where the news had been brought that an odd assort- 
ment of Somali warriors had collected. 

So little actual opportunity had occurred to put up a 
fight with the Mullah’s followers that the intelligence 
was welcome; and within a short time of its receipt a 
small force took the field. By way of preliminary, at 
eleven o’clock on the morning of 9 March, Captain Pope- 
Hennessey, with a body of mounted infantry and Camel 
Corps, moved out under orders from Colonel Swann to 
examine the enemy’s position at Lasakante. Pushing 
forward, Captain Pope-Hennessey came up with the 
enemy’s patrols about five o’clock in the afternoon and 
at once proceeded to make a reconnaissance of their 
position. After a careful scrutiny he despatched a 
messenger to Colonel Swann reporting the enemy to be 
in force at the Wells encampment, and urgent orders 
were issued for two companies of the Yaos (2nd Battalion 
King’s African Rifles), under Lieutenant-Colonel Plun- 
kett, to march to the support of the mounted detach- 
ments. At eight o’clock on the same evening Colonel 
Plunkett moved out from Bohotle. 

Intelligence of our intended attack had already reached 
the Mullah’s men, and their forces in occupation of the 
Wells had divided into two parties, one of which re- 
mained in position about the Wells, while the other, 
acting as an advanced force, moved into a strong zariba 
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some four miles across the front of the first. By this 
division the riflemen, some proportion of the spearmen, 
and the Midgan bowmen, remained in the zariba, while 
the larger force, composed in the main of spearmen, 
lurked about the Wells in discreet retirement. The 
position of the advanced party left nothing to Captain 
Pope-Hennessey but an immediate attack, and prepara~ 
tions for rushing the zariba were at once begun. Our 
little force split up, the different sections taking their 
positions upon tke flanks and in the rear of the zariba. 
‘Dismounted and divided the advance began, showers of 
spears and flights of arrows from the archers greeting 
every movement. For a time it appeared as if the enemy 
were determined to maintain their position, and a brisk 
rejoinder was given to our fire. Meanwhile the mounted 
infantry closed in upon the zariba and forced an en- 
trance, while a number of the Camel Corps men cut off 
the retreat. By this time opposition had been overcome, 
and with a final volley the spearmen, bowmen, and rifle- 
men retired upon their main body, leaving five killed, 
two wounded, and sixteen prisoners in our hands. 
Captain Pope-Hennessey now camped, awaiting the 
arrival of the infantry, who, profiting by a fine moon, 
* had marched the thirty-five miles from Bohotle without a 
stop, arriving at three in the morning. After a halt of an 
hour, Colonel Plunkett moved out with Captain Pope- 
Hennessey against the enemy at the Wells. Leaving two 
companies of the Yaos in charge of the zariba, the new 
force quickly came up with the enemy’s spearmen. The 
Yaos at once rushed to the attack, and after half an hour’s 
stand the spearmen and bowmen of the enemy began 
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to retire, the total force bolting in the utmost confusion 
a few minutes later. Owing to the thickness and extent 
of the surrounding bush pursuit was impossible, and 
no further fighting occurred, save where our patrol 
came across detached parties of the enemy that were in 
hiding. 

Meanwhile, the second skirmish had added a further 
ten to those already killed on the side of the enemy, so 
that the little foray could be regarded as highly success~ 
ful. For the remainder of the day Golonel Plunkett’s 
foice camped by the Lasakante Wells, filling them in 
before returning on 12 March to Bohotle, since the 
water was insufficient for our own use and would have 
been of value to the enemy. 

While Colonel Plunkett had been engaged at Lasakante, 
Major Gough had sent out from Damot three mounted 
Messengers with despatches for General Manning at 
Galkayu, where they anived on 10 March. Riding 
their tribal ponies, these men covered the distance be- 
tween Damot and Galkayu, travelling night*and day, in 
three days. Similarly a patrol of Sowars of the Bikanir 
Camel Corps arrived at Bohotle on the 13th, with de- 
spatches for Colonel Swann from General Manning, 
the safe passage of these messengers confirming the : 
reports of the retirement of the enemy from the im- 
mediate vicinity of the force which the spies brought 
in. Following up this movement General Manning 
despatched the Bikanir Camel Corps under Captain 
Walker to Bohotle, where they were to act on convoy 
duties between Colonel Swann and General Manning’s 

« forces, while Colonel Swann shifted the headquarters of 
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the Flying Column to Damot from Bohotle. Although 
Damot was unhealthy and its water of indifferent quality, 
its retention was a matter of necessity on account of the 
strategic value of its position. At the same time, although 
improvements were introduced there, in order to main- 
tain the health of the garrison frequent changes of the 
details on duty had to be made. 

Meanwhile, General Manning was straining every 
effort to complete his preparations for the advance from 
Galkayu, and had issued orders to Colonel Swann for 
the despatch of 1000 camels from Bohotle. In response 
to this request, Colonel Swann despatched, on 17 March, 
1000 camels with rations for two months and 400 water- 
‘tins, under the escort of a force consisting of 300 men 
of the 2nd Battalion of the King’s African Rifles, 50 men 
of the Somali Mounted Infantry, and two guns of the 
Camel Battery, and commanded by Colonel Plunkett. 
At the same time he began to collect a reserve force of 
1000 camels at Bohotle for the requirements of the 
column. ‘Colonel Plunkett was ordered to arrive at 
Galkayu on 25 March, and on the evening of that day 
the arrival of his column was reported. 

In his march across the Haud desert Colonel Plunkett 
met with no opposition, and though wells were located 
in many places, native encampments were few and far 
between. Spies that were captured at Erlbyu, 42 miles 
south-east of Damot, declared that the Mullah had 
retired to the Webi Shebeli with a bodyguard of 200 
mounted riflemen, and that the force at Galadi had been 
ordered to disperse. Whatever was the determining 
cause, Colonel Plunkett’s progress was no more than a 
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peaceful promenade across the watetless wastes of the 
Haud, On account of the impenetrability of the ‘bush 
the march was very trying, the column in many places 
having.to cut a path for itself, Where there was no bush, 
the sutface sands were loose and clouds of dust rose about 
the men, causing no little discomfort, as the heat was 
intense, and the force marched on reduced rations of 
water, In spite of these difficulties no one fell out; ° 
indeed the order which prevailed among the troops,,and 
the spirits of the men, were admirable.” 

With the arrival of Colonel Plunkett on 25 March, 
General Manning was able to proceed with the forward 
mhovement against’ Galadi, and on the 26th, after leaving 
the 2nd Sikhs as a garrison at Galkayu, he moved out 
accompanied by a column rather more than a thousand 
strong. The details of the force that General Manning 


took with him were as follows :— 
Rank and file. 





British and Boer Mounted Infantry . i ; 284 
Bombay Sappers and Miners i 5 % 20 
and Sikhs, 7 ; , ‘ 278 
ist Battalion King’s teens Rifles . . 149 
and Battalion Kang’s African Rifles j é 390 
sth Battalion King’s African Rifles . . 50 

Total ‘ st : .  ro08r 


General Manning camped for the night at Bera, fifteen 
miles beyond Galkayu, where, on the evening of 27 March, 
he received from prisoners information that the enemy 
was preparing to evacuate Galadi. He immediately 
despatched from Bera camp 300 mounted troops under 
Major Kenna, with orders to reconnoitre the neighbour- 
hood of Dudub, 44 milesgdistant, and thence, if possible, 
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to “push forward an additional twenty miles to Galadi. 
General Manning and the main column marched at six 
o’clock on the morning of the 28th, while at the same 
time that Major Kenna was despatched to Dudub, and if 
circumstances permitted to Galadi, Colonel Swann was 
ordered to send out from Bohotle a Flying Column for 
the purpose of intercepting fugitives from the Mullah’s 
forces as they withdrew on the approach of the Galkayu 
column. This column was placed under the commarid 
of Major A. G., Sharpe, Leinster Regiment, and was 
singularly successful in its operations, having numerous 
skirmishes in the country between Damot and Galadi 
with bodies of the enemy who were deserting Galadi. 
The column acted upon information supplied by 
mounted patrols, and the frequent receipt of sudden 
intelligence of the whereabouts of the enemy made 
forced marches necessary. Operations were continued 
within a radius of twenty miles from Damot, and Major 
Sharpe succeeded in capturing six prisoners, 2000 camels, 
and 6000 sheep, besides inflicting losses of 98 killed in 
the little fights resulting from his movements. 

The first section of General Manning’s march lay over 
stony ground and through dense bush, and in the intense 
heat the bad going sorely tried the energies of the column. 
When twenty miles out from Galkayu there was a great 
improvement in the country, and the force bivowacked 
on a beautiful low-lying grassy plain studded with tall, 
flat-topped bushes, where a post was established, and 300 
men left as a garrison. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 29th we again 
moved forward, and news was brought that a body of 
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the enemy was lurking in the bush. Serious opposition 
was anticipated from this force, and the precaution was 
taken of reinforcing the column by the 300 men of the 
and Sikhs who had been left behind at the last camp. 
The country traversed throughout the day’s march con- 
tinued to preserve an open character, grassy stretches 
taking the place of the stones and sand of previous 
marches. Five miles beyond the halt the column passed 
the cholera camp of the Mullah, several zaribas being 
crowded with the graves of those who had died of 
the disease. Many of the graves had been dug quite 
recently, the heaped-up cairns of stones above them 
affording silent testimony and confirmation of the ravages 
of the pest. Towards midday the column passed a zariB& 
bearing traces of recent construction which appeared only 
lately to have been vacated, and that very hurriedly. 
After advancing a little further the column halted for 
the night twelve miles north-west of Dudub, marching 
into Dudub on the following morning. 

Dudub consists of a number of wells set ia a patch of 
gypsum-strewn ground about one mile square, and sur- 
rounded by tall trees. Major Kenna with the mounted 
troops left at dawn, on receipt of intelligence from spies 
that 100 of the enemy’s spearmen were occupying Galadi, 
with a quantity of camels and live stock which they in- 
tended to drive off on the approach of the column. 
After a halt of one hour the march was continued and 
twelve miles covered, camp being pitched at nightfall 
eight miles from Galadi. During the night runners from 
the Abyssinian column brought in despatches, and spies 
reported that large numbers of the enemy were making 
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their way towards Walwal, seventy miles to the north-west 
of Galadi, and representing the apex of an equilateral 
triangle of which the base was a line drawn between 
Galadi and Gerlogubi. 

Resuming the march at sunrise, the column reached 
Galadi about ten o’clock on the morning of the 31st, to 
find the Wells occupied by Major Kenna’s force, which 
had arrived the previous morning at ten o’clock, and 
after a stiff brush had driven off the enemy’s horsemen 
and spearmen, inflicting on them a loss of five killed and 
15 prisoners. A few women and children were captured, 
as well as 130 camels and 2000 goats. The bush in the 
vicinity of Galadi, however, was less dense than had 
Been anticipated, and numbers of camels and live stock 
were successfully driven off due west, while the enemy’s 
horsemen and spearmen had retreated in the direction 
of Walwal. Galadi lay in a shallow depression, sur- 
rounded by high ground, and was very similar to Duduk, 
Water was scarce, but the supply was better than had 
been expected, though measures were taken at once to 
increase it. 

The arrival of General Manning concluded a terrible 
task. The object set before the troops was calculated 
to push their powers of endurance to the extremity, and 
by its safe arrival the Somaliland Field Force survived a 
remarkable test. Few armies would have sustained for a 
similar length of time the severe privations that the 
force endured through the shortness of water and the 
inadequacy of supplies. The transport necessarily felt 
most sorely the difficulties with which the march had 
been confronted. Camels and horses died in a fashion 
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which increased the obstacles which the force had to 
encounter, while the distressing frequency of casualties 
among the transport caused a severe shortage of supplies. 
Owing to the force of circumstances it was quite im- 
possible to make good the deficiency thus created. 

The safe arrival of the force at Galadi, although the 
exertions of the troops were not crowned with a fight, 
was none the less a memorable accomplishment. The 
spectacle of the force advancing doggedly across a water- 
less desert of shifting sand and scrub emphasized the 
magnificent vitality of the native troops and the in- 
domitable perseverance of their British officers. It was 
a most forcible illustration of the confidence with which 
an Imperial army could be regarded. 

Moreover, the strain imposed on the force had shown 
in a very decided manner what little difference existed 
between the standard of the African and the Indian 
native army. In itself the expedition united the energies 
of troops from many parts of the Empire, yet nothing in 
the great gathering of races surpassed the sturdy man- 
hood of the Central African soldiers. By comparison 
with that of the British and the Indian troops, the war 
service of the African contingent was insignificant, yet 
the spirit in which the men met each obstacle, and the 
total absence of complaint in the face of constantly re- 
curring difficulties, was a unique revelation. No man 
gave up in the force, but few pressed forward more 
eagerly, or competed more stubbornly with their com- 
rades, than the details of the King’s African Rifles. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
BUSH WARFARE—THE DISASTER AT GUMBURU 


ROM all accounts it appeared that with our advance 
from Galkayu the Mullah had withdrawn from 
the Mudug region towards Walwal, though, if the native 
scouts spoke truthfully, the bulk of his live stock was still 
in the neighbourhood of Galadi Wells. As the mortality 
among the camel transport had been so great on the 
march from the coast to Galkayu and onwards to Galadi, 
the prospect of replacing the animals that had died by 
the seizure of any that the Mullah may have left behind 
was too tempting to resist. Within a few hours of our 
arrival, therefore, mobile columns were sent out upon 
either sidé of the Haud. Failing after several attempts 
to make the Mullah stand fight in country which he had 
himself selected, we were now to proceed with the task of 
rounding him up, and an enveloping movement was 
projected in the hope that it might be found possible to 
catch him between the converging arms of several 
columns. Reconnaissances beat up towards Walwal 
and Gerlogubi from Galadi, while the Bohotle Flying 
Column was withdrawn from Damot and held in readiness 
to march to Danot, some seventy-five miles distant, 
where there was a possible water-hole. 
The first move came from the Galadi column, where 
259 ~ 
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a reconnaissance, consisting of two companies of the 2nd 
King’s African Rifles and one company of the 1st King’s 
African Rifles under Captain Luard, with two maxims, 
the whole under the command of Colonel Plunkett, 
left Galadi at one o’clock on the morning of 1 April, 
proceeding in the direction of Walwal. After marching 
forty miles the force left its spare kit and the maxim, 
and then started on again to go another ten miles and 
attempt to capture the Karriahs with stock, who were 
following the Mullah’s rear. When sever miles had been 
covered, Colonel Plunkett sent detachments to the right 
and left to try and surround the enemy, and came 
upon a party of spearmen, of whom 4o were killed and 
three were taken prisoners. Altogether the force captured 
600 camels and 3000 goats and sheep, but of the small 
stock only 1000 were appropriated. 

On the following day, 2 April, Colonel Cobbe started 
out, takin’ two companies of the 1st King’s African 
Rifles and one company of the 2nd Battalion, under Cap- 
tain Llewellyn, and twenty men of the SomalitMounted 
Infantry under Lieutenant Miller, to operate to the 
south of Colonel Plunkett, towards Gerlogubi. After 
marching fifty miles he got word of a party of spearmen, 
with stock, and the mounted troops under Lieutenant 
Miller at once pushed ahead and surrounded the bush 
where the enemy were reported to be, charged in, 
shooting from their horses at the enemy dodging in and 
out of the bush. Lieutenant Miller himself, after a 
desperate charge, killed eight, having his horse speared 
under him. ‘The infantry then came up and beat off 
the spearmen, who were preparing to charge, killing 
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60 and capturing 'six. Fifteen hundred camels were 
taken, and 3000 other head of live stock. While the 
captured stock were being driven off go spearmen 
harassed the rearguard, and killed two scouts who had 
been sent back. The camels captured in these two 
encounters included 500 burden camels, but the country 
in which the second force operated was less dense than 
that through which Colonel Plunkett had passed. 

With the return of these raiding parties, General 
Manning now had to take in hand the task of providing 
water for the force that he was proposing to take in the 
pursuit of the Mullah. On 8 April Captain G. W. G. 
Lindsay, 25th Sikhs, was sent out in charge of a water 
convoy for a column which was then in preparation. 
Captain Lindsay’s instructions were to establish a water 
depét twenty miles from Galadi in the direction of War- 
dair, towards which, on 10 April, Colonel Cobbe was to 
march. , 

Fifteen miles further a similar post was to be estab- 
lished, thus providing water for General Manning’s 
requirements for two marches forward. The road to 
Wardair was unknown, however, but the distance was 
estimated to be ninety miles, and as the supplies available 
at Galadi were not sufficient for the entire force, General 
Manning had decided on the despatch of Colonel Cobbe 
in advance. 

On the evening of 10 April, therefore, Colonel Cobbe 
moved out on his mission, taking with him 120 men of 
the 1st Battalion King’s African Rifles, 280 men of the 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, two guns of the 
Camel Corps Battery, and 15 men of the 6th (Somali) 
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Battalion King’s African Rifles. Ten days’ rations 
and water for six days at the rate of onc gallon per man 
and two gallons per horse per day were carried, while 
the following instructions in respect of the march were 
issued :— 


“ All information lately received tends to the 
belief that the Mullah’s forces are now in the area 
of country roughly enclosed within the boundaries 
Wardair, Suryu, Damot. 

“The Mullah himself, with his personal body- 
guard, is believed to be at a spot called Illig, some 
eighteen miles north of Wardair. 

“ Wardair is believed to be seventy or eighty 
miles north of Galadi. ‘ 

“Your object will be to effect a reconnaissance 
in the direction of Wardair, and, if no strong 
opposition is met with, to seize and hold that place, 
thus securing the water supply to the main column, 
which will advance from Galadi on the 17th instant. 

“You will refrain from attacking the enemy 
if you have reason to suppose that the ntain body 
of his force is at hand, but it is probable that you 
will be in possession of the wells before any important 
body of the enemy can be concentrated to meet 
you. 

“Once in possession of Wardair, and in strong 
defensive position, you should be able to hold 
your own without difficulty, and inflict the severest 
losses on the enemy if he ventures to attack you. 

“* As previously ordered, you will start on 10 April, 
and you will reach to-morrow morning the water 
post which has been established twenty miles towards 
Wardair. 
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“At this post you will obtain water for your 
column, and on the 11th instant you will proceed 
towards Wardair, taking with you the detachment 
5th Battalion King’s African Rifles, now at that 
post, and leaving as garrison one officer and ten 
N.F.R. Sappers and Miners now at the water post. 

“ By the morning of the 12th instant, it is pre- 
sumed that you will have accomplished some thirty- 
eight miles from Galadi, and by the evening of the 
12th instant some fifty-five miles. 

“The raounted infantry of your column will, 
as already detailed, start on the evening of the 
11th instant, reaching the water post on the morning 
of the 12th, and receiving from it one day’s water. 

“The mounted infantry will start again on the 
evening of the 12th, and will march until they join 
your column on the morning or the afternoon 
of the 13th instant, receiving that night the first 
of the four days’ water supply carried by you for 
them. 

“Every endeavour will be made to form a watering 
post‘at Gumburu (forty miles) by the 6th instant, 
but it is doubtful whether you will have tins or cans 
available to store more than 750 gallons, to include 
water for garrison of ten men. 

“Your further proceedings must be left to your 
judgment, bearing in mind the general instructions 
embodied in paragraph two. 

“ You will keep the General Officer Commanding 
informed as to your movements, and in the unlikely 
event of such opposition being concentrated as to 
compel you to fall back, you will, in addition to 
reporting on the military situation, state what 
your requirement will be in the way of water, in 
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order that a water convoy may be despatched 
without delay. 

“At present arranged, the main column will 
start from here on the 17th instant, and should 
have accomplished some fifty-five miles by the 
morning of the 2oth instant.” 


The day after Colonel Cobbe started for Wardair, 
Captain G. C. Shakerley, 4th Battalion King’s Royal 
Rifles, with fifty men of British and Boer Infantry, left 
Galadi, coming up with Colonel Cabbe’s force on 
13 April, two days later, when it had covered 53 miles 
along the road to Wardair. So soon as Captain Shakerley 
joined Colonel Cobbe, he received orders to move for- 
ward in advance of the column and report developments. 
It was Colonel Cobbe’s intention to follow in the wake 
of the mounted infantry by night, but owing to the 
height which the bush attained in this part, all connection 
was lost between the mounted party and the main column. 
Accordingly, after advancing a short distance, Colonel 
Cobbe halted for the night. At daybreak on the morning 
of 14 April Colonel Cobbe decided to withdraw his 
forces, owing to the impossibility of continuing an 
advance through the bush. As he retired, the mounted 
patrols from the enemy endeavoured to stampede the 
transport camels, and although no great success attended 
their efforts, the noise of the engagement brought 
Captain Shakerley’s party to Colonel Cobbe’s assistance. 
Although Wardair had not been reached, sufficient in- 
formation of the character of the road had been obtained 
to justify the retirement of the column, which now 
proceeded to carry out that part of General Manning’s 
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instructions which referred to Gumburu. With great 
difficulty Colonel Cobbe penetrated to a point within 
seven miles of Gumburu, from where he reported to 
General Manning his intention of establishing a camp. 
While a strong zariba was in process of erection, mounted 
parties were sent in all directions in a search for water 
and to locate the enemy. Half a company under Captain 
Luard moved off in a west-south-westerly direction ; 
half a company under Captain Morris went due west ; 
mounted patrols under Captain Shakerley went north, 
and parties of spies went south. 

Before the forces under Captain Luard had gone very 
far, they met some 300 of the enemy’s best riflemen in 
thick bush, and so soon as the noise of the firing was heard, 
the mounted infantry at once went to their assistance 
and screened their retirement. Though of brief duration, 
the fight which ensued was severe, while both the 
infantry and mounted infantry were equally engaged. 
In the end, after one or two attempts to surround the 
little forte, the enemy were beaten off with a loss of 
fifteen killed, while on our side Lieutenant Chichester and 
one man of the Somali Mounted Infantry were killed 
and Burgher Hill wounded. Later in the day Major 
Margesson moved out with 200 men to beat up the 
enemy in the neighbourhood of the zariba, but returned 
without finding any trace of them. 

On the following morning, 15 April, a further re- 
connaissance was made, when Captain Olivey took out 
one company of the 2nd Battalion of the King’s African 
Rifles in a westerly direction, while Captain Walker went 
forth with half a company of the 1st Battalign King’s 
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African Rifles towards the south. Captain Walker 
returned safely after having reconnoitred for about a 
mile and a half in advance of the position, but Captain 
Olivey returned word that both mounted and dismounted 
forces of the enemy were in considerable strength about 
four miles from the zariba. Colonel Cobbe at once sent 
out one company of the znd King’s Rifles, 50 men of the 
2nd Sikhs, and two maxims, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Plunkett, to assist Captain Olivey in returning to the 
zariba. Colonel Plunkett effected a. junction with 
Captain Olivey, and continued to advance in square for 
another three miles, when, in an open space with here 
and there patches of scrub and bush, they came into 
contact with the full strength of the enemy. In all at 
this point there were some 2000 horsemen and 10,000 
spearmen ready to hold themselves against the British 
corps. Battle-cries resounded as, in obedience to a 
concentrated movement, the enemy’s horsemen swept 
down from three sides upon the little force. Spearmen 
and dismounted riflemen attacked the rear, while the 
flanks of the front were completely engulfed in a surge 
of charging horsemen uttering their cries of “ Allah! 
Allah! Allah!”? Every man was soon engaged in a 
fierce struggle. The horsemen fired from the backs 
of their ponies, while the front rank of the square 
lunged and stabbed with their bayonets, after emptying 
their rifles into the dense press. Dying and dead dropped 
in great numbers on the very edge of the square, but the 
enemy eagerly pressed forward, struggling for the 
foremost position. Every dervish of the attacking 
parties seemed to be armed with a rifle, and to carry in 
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addition a sheaf of spears. The horsemen whirled round 
and round the square, until impact with the British 
force itself stopped their furious rush. Again and again 
the Mullah’s cavalry precipitated themselves into the 
square, while, in the background, were hundreds of 
women inciting the spearmen to fresh efforts with 
shrill outcries. 

Meanwhile the British fought obstinately and with 
grim determination. Theie was no one in their case to 
take the place of the killed and wounded, and the fall of 
each man weakened the defence. A dead set was made 
against the officers, who as they fell urged their men to 
stand. Plunkett himself was one of the first to be hit, 
and he also received a spear thrust, but he kept on to the 
last. The maxims at the corner of the square swept the 
ground, playing continuously upon the enemy. Scattered 
heaps of dead told how fatal had been their fire. But 
the ammunition’ grew less and less. 

Unfortunately, the solid bullets of the British rifle 
failed utterly to stop the dervish rushes. Many of them 
were hit, but not incapacitated, and their desperate 
valour carried them on. In no long time further defence 
of the square became impossible, the ammunition being 
nearly expended. Just as the enemy had delivered a 
charge under a telling fire, the remnant of the gallant 
force, by orders of Colonel Plunkett, broke up the square. 

The moment had now arrived for the final effort, 
which culminated in a fiercé rush with fixed bayonets 
through the dancing thousands of the enemy. Many 
fell in this heroic effort, and some who had been wounded 
were wounded again, until, although a firm stand and 
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most sublime courage was exhibited, sheer numbers 
wore down the efforts of the brave band. Only a little 
distance was gained before the end was reached; but 
the victory was a costly one, the enemy’s dead being 
piled high, and the wounded covering the ground 
where the last stand had been made. If Colonel Plunkett 
and his men lost their lives—~and, as a matter of fact, 
only forty-one survived, of whom only six were un- 
wounded—the enemy had more than they could endure. 

Desperate valour distinguished theedetermined and 
heroic resistance. The officers encouraged the men by 
their example and by their own unflinching steadiness, 
and it was impossible to deplore sufficiently the tragedy 
so suddenly enacted. The whole expedition took pride 
in the undaunted bravery and unswerving front that 
was shown; and if the Empire cannot be maintained 
without bloodshed, and the cost be not always com- 
mensurate with the result, the loss of the bravest is 
sometimes no occasion for regret. At any rate, in the 
stricken areas of Somaliland an epic of history was written 
in deeds to which posterity could turn with thoughts 
full of the pride of race and of sympathy with the 
fallen. 

The reverse the expedition sustained added very con- 
siderably to the difficulties of the position. The casual- 
ties involved a loss of men and officers particularly 
adapted, by past experience in Somaliland and other 
of our African Protectorates, to bush campaigning. There 
was no better officer than Colonel Plunkett in the force. 
He was a man of indomitable energy and dash, and one 


of the very few able to exact obedience from the Somali 
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troops. Brave and cool in danger, possessing a constitu- 
tion of iron, and unsparing of himself, he expected and 
received the unequivocal support of his officers, each of 
whom Colonel Plunkett himself selected. The men 
of his battalion (the 2nd King’s African Rifles) were 
curiously whole-souled in their respect for their courage- 
ous leader and their no less gallant officers. Somaliland 
was hardly worth such a splendid sacrifice, and the loss 
was indeed irreparable, especially at a moment when 
officers of their peculiar value could not be spared. 

The bitter irony which so often distinguishes active 
service manifested itself in the case of many of the dead. 
Lieutenant Sime, of the Indian Medical Service, who was 
a mere boy in years, but delightfully fresh and keen, 
had but lately arrived from England, having passed 
into the service only a few weeks before his death. 
Captain Vesey, of the 2nd Sikhs, on the morning of the 
fatal day, had Been taking a caravan from Galadi for 
Colonel Cobbe’s force, and joined Colonel Plunkett for 
that particular occasion. Captain J. Johnston-Stewart, 
engaged on a topographical sketch of the country, was 
a noted shot, as well as a good fellow, and one who threw 
into his different duties just that same whole-hearted 
zeal which secured for him his reputation as a hunter 
of big game, If his work had been continued there is no 
doubt that Johnston-Stewart’s map would have been a 
standing work of reference to the country. 

As a final word in connection with this fight, the 
following extract from Colonel Cobbe’s report on the 
whole action deserves to be given the fullest pub- 
licity :— 
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I attach the report of the Officer Commanding 
Mounted Infantry on the action of the 16th, 
and his recommendation of Rifleman Miller, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps Mounted Infantry, for the 
favourable consideration of the General Officer 
Commanding. I also wish to bring to the notice of 
the General Officer Commanding the very able 
manner in which Captain Shakerley, King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, and Captain Foster, Burgher Mounted 
Infantry, collected their men, who were galloping 
in extended order, when suddenly attacked by a 
large body of the enemy, and also the very steady 
behaviour of the British and Burgher Mounted 
Infantry, which alone enabled them to keep off the 
enemy until the appearance of the infantry made 
the enemy retire. I also wish to bring to the notice 
of General Officer Commanding, for his favourable 
consideration, No. A 759 Private Mandelumbe, 
and Battalion King’s African Rifles, who brought 
in No. 883 Private Gomani, who Was wounded in 
the arm, a distance of six miles to the zariba.” 


The Colonel Plunkett killed at Gumburu was Major 
and local Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur William Valentine 
Plunkett, of the Manchester Regiment, serving with 
the King’s African Rifles, He was nearly thirty-five 
years of age, having been born on 4 May, 1868, and 
had seen fifteen years’ service in the Army, which he 
entered as a second lieutenant in the Manchester 
Regiment on 14. March, 1888, and in which he became 
lieutenant on 4 November, 1899. His first war service 
was in 1891, when he took part in the second Miranzai 
expedition ,with the znd Battalion of his regiment, 
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and obtained his first medal with clasp. Obtaining his 
company in February, 1897, he took part in the campaigns 
on the north-west frontier of India under the late Sir 
William Lockhart, first as assistant to the divisional 
transport officer with the Malakand expeditionary force, 
when he was engaged in the operations in Bajaur and in 
the Mohmand country, for which he was awarded the 
medal with clasp, and then with the Tirah expeditionary 
force as assistant to the transport officer of the Ist 
Division. In these campaigns he was engaged at the 
capture of the Sampagha and Arhanga Passes, in the 
operations against the Khani Khel, and in those in 
the Bazar Valley in December, 1897, which obtained 
him a clasp to his medal. He was seconded for his 
services in Central Africa in 1899, and since March 
of that year had been employed with the and 
(Central Africa) Battalion of the King’s African Rifles. 
In 1901 he took’ part in the West African expedition 
up the Gambia, was mentioned in despatches, and 
received a. third medal with clasp. He reached the 
substantive rank of Major in June, 1901, and had had the 
local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel since August, 1902. 
Captain James Johnston-Stewart belonged to the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, but had been serving 
in Central Africa for the last four years. He had lately 
completed his thirty-second year, having been born on 
1 April, 1871. He entered the Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders from the Militia on 10 October, 1891, and, 
obtaining his lieutenancy on 4 January, 1896, took part 
in the operations on the north-west frontier of India 
in 1897-8, under Sir William Lockhart, with the 
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Tochi field force, and was awarded for his services the 
medal with clasp. He was appointed to serve with the 
King’s African Rifles in April, 1899, was promoted to be 
Captain on 11 January, 1900, and in that year served in 
the operations in Ashanti, and in the early part of last 
year in the South African war, being mentioned in 
despatches for both operations. He was appointed 
adjutant and quartermaster of the 2nd Battalion of the 
King’s African Rifles in April, 1902. 

Captain Herbert Edward Olivey helonged to the 
Suffolk Regiment, and was a young man of thirty-two, 
having been born on 18 January, 1871. He also entered 
the Army from the Militia in October, 1893, and ob- 
tained his lieutenancy on 30 May, 1896. He was seconded 
for service with the Central African Regiment in 
June, 1899, and had been a captain in the Suffolk Regi- 
ment and the King’s African Rifles since February, 1900. 
In 1901 he took part in the West African expedition up 
the Gambia, for which he had the medal] with the clasp. 

Captain Herbert Humphrey de Bohun Morris, of 
the East Kent Regiment and the King’s African Rifles, 
was in his twenty-ninth year. He was born on 1 Sep- 
tember, 1874, and entered the Regular Army from the 
3rd (Militia) Battalion of the Northamptonshire Regi- 
ment as a second lieutenant in the East Kent Regiment 
on 6 June, 1896, being promoted to his lieutenancy on 
7 October, 1897. He had been employed with the 
Central African Rifles since June, 1899, and had been a 
captain since June, 1900. 

Captain Lachlan M’Kinnon, of the Notts and Derby 
Regimeygt, though also a young man in his thirty-second 
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year, had secn considerable service. He was born on 
15 October, 1871, and obtained a commission in the 
Derby Regiment on 17 December, 1892, and his lieu~ 
tenancy three years later. He also served in the campaign 
on the north-west frontier of India with the Tirah 
expeditionary force under Sir William Lockhart, with 
the second battalion of his regiment, and was present 
at the storming of the Dargai Heights, the capture of 
Sampagha and Arhanga Passes, and the operations in the 
Bazar Valley, in December, 1897, and also served with 
the Khyber field force as brigade signalling officer of the 
st Brigade. For these services he had the medal with 
two clasps. He was gazetted a captain in the Notts 
and Derby Regiment on 28 Fcbruary, 1900, was specially 
employed on staff service on the Gold Coast from 
30 May till 6 January, 1g01, and from the 26th of the 
latier month until 4 May, 1gor, on special service with 
the Gambia expedition. He had been employed with 
the King’s African Rifles since 6 July, 1gor. Captain 
M’Kinnon had the medal for his part in the operations 
in Ashanti in 1900, and ‘another with clasp for the ex- 
pédition up the Gambia in rgoz. 

. Lieutenant Joseph Aloysius Gaynor, of the and 
Dragoon Guards, was gazetted a second lieutenant in 
that regiment from the ranks of the Imperial Yeomanry, 
on 18 August, 1900, and given his lieutenancy on 22 Feb- 
ruaty, 190%, since when he had been serving with the 
King’s African Rifles. In the South African.war he 
served in Lumsden’s Corps, and in rgo1 took part in the 
expedition up the Gambia, for which he had the medal 


with the clasp. 
ue 
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Lieutenant, Ernest William Bell, of the Suffalk Regi- 
ment, was only twenty-six years of age. He was born 
on 7 February, 1877, and entered the Suffolk Regiment 
in September, 1896, and received his lieutenancy in 
February, 1898, He had been serving with the King’s 
African Rifles since 1 April, 1901. 

Lieutenant Cyril Ernest Chichester, of the Somerset 
Light Infantry, killed in action on 16 April, was in his 
thirtieth year. He was born on 2 December, 1873, and 
entered the Regular Army from the Militia as a second 
lieutenant on 10 January, 1894, obtaining his lieutenancy 
on 14 October, 1896. He had been employed with the 
King’s African Rifles, with the 6th Battalion (Somali 
Battalion), since 12 March, 1902. ° 








AN ACCIDENT ON THE ROAD: LOAD SLIPPED 


CHAPTER XIX 


GOUGH’S COLUMN——FIGHT AT DARATOLEH 


While Colonel Cobbe was proceeding in search 
of a route to Wardair the Bohotle column had 
completed its preparations and was ready to take the 
field. After leaving sixty men of the 7th Bombay 
Pioneers at Damot, on g April, Major Gough had 
returned to Bohotle on the r1th, from whence it was 
proposed that he should march direct to Danot, which, 
—over a hundred miles west by south of Damot,— 
would serve, it was thought, as a pivot to the operations 
of the various columns. Before starting the column 
was reinforced ‘with fifty men of the Bikanir Camel 
Corps; and when it moved out it represented a compact 
force of dismounted and mounted details. With the 
Bikanirs were 80 men of the Somali Mounted Infantry, 
and 50 men of the Somali Camel Corps as the mounted 
pre whie the infantry included 260 men of the and 
Battalion of the King’s African Rifles, 85 men of the 
Indian contingent British Central African Rifles, 20 
Somali spies, and Lieutenant Horton, 1.m.s,, with a 
medical party of 22, making in all a body of §67 strong, 
which was accompanied by twenty officers. The force 
maved with rations for twelve days, water for five 
days, and a transport column of 400 camels. 
Towards dusk on the afternoon of ioe Major 
275 
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Gough, with Captain C. M. Bruce, r.a., the Staff 
Officer, and Captain G. M. Rolland, rorst Grenadiers, 
as Intelligence Officer, together with all the infantry, 
moved out, under Major Rowlands, of Bohotle, to be 
followed upon the next day by the mounted details 
under the command of Major Sharp. By the 15th the 
two divisions were reunited, and the advance of the 
column had begun. Ostensibly, the object of the 
expedition had been given out in Bohotle as Kurmis, 
and with a view to emphasize the truth of this report, 
the column marched some 25 miles down the Kurmis 
road. Actually the ultimate and immediate object 
of the column was Danot, but the small detour was 
taken in order to mislead any of the enemy’s spies that 
might be watching its movements. Already, early upon 
the 14th, when only a few miles outside of Bohotle, 
the news of the departure of the column had been given 
by a large bonfire which was noticed to be flaming a 
little distance ahead. The signal there given was taken 
up by a watcher upon Garrero Ridge, a few miles distant, 
whence a runner at once started off to’Danot with the 
intelligence. Forging ahcad, Major Sharp presently 
cut across from the Kurmis track to the Des 

where a patrol of the Somali Camel Corps picked up the 
spoor of the spy, finally running him to earth and bringing 
him in as a prisoner. News of the advance was thus 
prevented from falling into the hands of the enemy; 
but the little incident, small as it may secm in itself, 
serves to illustrate the advantages which mounted troops 
possess over infantry in desert and bush operations. 

: For theexext few days the infantry and mounted details 
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of the column remained together, meeting no opposition, 
and finding no very definite traces of the enemy, How- 
ever, the column pressed forward steadily, the density 
of the bush proving a very serious obstacle to its progress, 
and the absence of any considerable water supply 
making its speedy arrival at Danot a matter of supreme 
importance. If there were water at Danot it would 
have been seized; and if there were none, the amount 
available for the supply of the column, which was 
being brought with the troops, would provide a bare 
sufficiency if an ‘immediate return to Bohotle were 
begun. Leaving Major Rowlands and the infantry to 
come on, therefore, and taking with him all mounted 
details, Major Gough pushed forward to determine 
the question, and maintaining the advance, the mounted 
force arrived within 15 miles of Danot by 19 April. 
Major Gough now halted, and forming a zariba in the 
bush, waited three hours while an officer’s patrol under 
Captain Hughes, consisting of 30 Bikanir Corps and to 
Somali Mounted Infantry, ascertained what supply of 
water existed at Danot. 
Pushing forward, the patrol made a careful re- 
_eapsoicoomte, and, approaching the water-hole with 
caution, discovered that it was in the possession of 
an outpost of 15 mounted men. At the moment that 
they were located the men were sitting by the water, 
their horses tethered to some bushes a little distance 
from them. It was evident that the presence of the 
British patrol was unknown to the picket, and at once 
grasping the position the little force divided, the Mounted 
Infantry creeping forward to seize the ponttrsyhile the 
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Camel Corps covered any movement of the enemy. 
The horses had been captured when the enemy awoke 
to the situation. Shots were at once exchanged, the 
enemy meantime dashing into the bush. Further shots 
were returned, and a Mounted Infantry pony killed, 
when the Mullah’s guard suddenly made good their 
escape. Our patrol was now left in possession of the 
water, and immediately sending word to Major Gough 
that three days’ water supply at least existed, the little 
picket awaited the arrival of the column. The presence 
of water at Danot determined the success of the column 
up to this point, and a message was at once despatched 
by two runners to Major Rowlands. Major Gough 
now moved forward to Danot, and, after inspecting the 
water, sent two more runners to Major Rowlands with 
news that the water available would suffice for six days. 

The force now proceeded to protect itself: a strong 
zariba was constructed and a wide clearing made in the 
surrounding bush. The water was included within the 
area of the zariba. Such as the precious fluid was, it 
provided an ample refreshment for the entire force. 
Green and dank, with a depth of nine inches in the 
centre and an origin in a small underground speime the 
demands made upon the water did not apparently 
diminish the pool. Meanwhile the little force settled 
down, when, upon the morning of 20 April, mounted 
runners from Major Rowlands arrived stating that, no 
information having been received from Major Gough, 
he had decided to return to Bohotle, as the reserve of 
water was barely sufficient to take the infantry back to 
Bohotle. Méajor Gough, at once providing the messenger 
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with a fresh mount, despatched him again to Major 
Rowlands with news of the supply of watcr, and orders 
to press forward. Before the messenger arrived the 
retirement of the infantry had begun, the runner coming 
up with Major Rowlands when that officer was four 
miles on the road to Bohotle. However, two days later, 
upon 21 April, the infantry arrived, Major Rowlands 
having at once retraced his steps upon the receipt of the 
despatch. 

The arrival at Danot only began the more scrious 
work of the little column. The difficultics of the 
march from Bohotle having been overcome, and its 
progress continued to the end by the splendid determina~ 
tion of the officer commanding, the real duty of the 
reconnaissance had yet to be faced. Early upon the 
morning of 21 April, the day after the arrival of the 
column at Danot, a patrol of the Somali and Bikanir 
Camel Corps, tinder Captain Hughes, moved out upon a 
reconnaissance towards Daratoleh, a watcr-hole 28 miles 
distant,,where the enemy had been reported to be in 
strength. Advancing some 15 miles, the patrol dis- 
covered no trace of the enemy. Halting at this point, 
LantaineeHughes sent forward the Somali details to 
reconnoitre a further five miles. Here again no indica- 
tion of the enemy was apparent, and Captain Hughes 
returned to the zariba, whereupon, a few hours later, 
in the small hours of the morning of 22 April, Major 
Gough once more moved forward in force, leaving 
Captain Young and the znd King’s African Rifles to 
hold the camp. 

Meanwhile another patrol, expericntg_better luck 
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than that which had befallen the camel sowars, had 
come into contact with a force of the enemy’s riflemen 
and spearmen. Moving forward, some 27 strong under 
Captain Howard, a patrol composed entirely of Somali 
Mounted Infantry suddenly encountered a reconnoitring 
party of the enemy. Each at once engaged, and after a 
sharp skirmish the enemy fell back upon a supporting 
body of spearmen, leaving eleven dead upon the scene. 
Reinforced, and numbering some 45, the spearmen 
again harried the Mounted Infantry, with the result that 
two additional were captured and seven more killed. 
After this success the patrol returned to the zariba, 
from which they had moved some 12 miles, picking up 
some 300 milch camels en route, and having sustained 
no casualties, while they had inflicted upon the enemy 
a total loss of 18 killed and the capture of two prisoners. 

With the arrival of the two prisoners in Major Gough’s 
zariba, the situation in which the force was placed had 
become strangely dramatic. Much as the spectators in a 
playhouse are sometimes the unconscious audience of a 
tragedy which may be linked through the irony of 
circumstances with the players upon the stage, so had the 
presence of these two prisoners become the comnggting 
link in a tragedy with which they themselves were 
fully acquainted, but of which the little force was quite 
ignorant. Bluntly, and without the saving grace of 
mercy in the telling, the ragged outlines of the disaster 
which had overtaken Plunkett were disclosed. Happily 
no suspicion of the truth flashed across the mind of 
anyone in the zariba, and two days elapsed before any 
further, evidensec“of the fight with Colonel Plunkett’s 
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force were obtained. At the moment, as the prisoners 
stood riotous with triumph and dressed in the equip- 
ment of many who had fallen at Gumburu, their 
captors recked nothing of disaster. Onc wore a 
military helmet ; the other a solar topee, much bleached 
and torn, which, by the irony of contrast, was supposed 
to have been a relic of Erego. Bandoliers and water- 
bottles were slung across their shoulders, Martini- 
Metfords were carried in their hands, yet these spoils of 
an earlier success had helped them nothing. One, 
mortally wounded, though mocking and defiant to the 
last, succumbed within a short time of his admission 
to the zariba; the other, no less sadly battered than 
his fellow-captive, was more strenuous in his final hours. 
Alluding to the British troops at Galadi, he described 
how the Mullah had surprised a water convoy and, 
defeating it, had emptied the contents of the tanks into 
the sand. One tie quickly followed another; having 
credited a preliminary success to the Mullah, he brought 
into his curious narrative an account of the way in 
which General Manning had proceeded in his turn to win 
a victory. There was no truth in these strange tales 
from thejwagle, yet, at the moment, sufficient credence 
was attached to them to prepare the force for the shock 
with which the intelligence of the annihilation of 
Colonel Plunkett was received. 

The success of the mounted patrol in the morning, 
the romances of the captive historian in the afternoon 
and his death later, when towards dusk he made a bid 
for liberty in an effort to leap the zariba, receiving a 
bullet in the brain, compressed into one events 
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sutticiently stirring to be a_ fitting’ introduction to the 
~ smart fight which Gough sustained a few hours. later. 
Upon the morrow, even. before daybreak, the zariba 
was astir with preparations for the march to Daratoleh, 
28 miles from Danot and 20 from Walwal and Wardair. 
Shortly before 4.a.m. the little force sat down to a snack, 
a few mouthfuls of boiled rice for the men, cocoa and 
- biscuits for the officers. The circumstances of the day 
were to prevent the taking of any other food for nearly 
247 hours, while the digestive of this somewhat frugal 
. fare was to be a march of nearly 50 miles with-seven hours 
- of stiff fighting. However, no one knew what fate the. 
day contained for each; and, after all, the zest of a 
situation is to a military force the element of danger 
lurking in it. 

The scene was calm and peaceful as s the men faved 
off. The time was 4.30 a.m., essentially a marching 
period. Later the day gtew hot; no breeze touched the 
"waving grasses nor stirred the bushes. The sky was clear, 
not a cloud was showing ; everything in this little corner 
-of the desert seemed innocent of evil. The force 
“numbered some 200, with a luxurious accompaniment ‘of 
maxims, and comprised 45 Bikanir Camel Coxps, with 
two officers, Captains Walker and Hughes, and one 
Maxim; 54 Somali Mounted Infantry, three mazims, 
Major Sharp, Captains Dickinson and Howard; 50 
Somali Camel Corps, one maxim, Captain Pope- 
Hennessey ; 30 men 2nd Battalion K.A.R., mounted on 
camels ; two maxims,’ Major Rowlands, Captain. Town- 
send; 12 men Indian contingent B.C.A,, Captain 
‘Godtiey tia Medical, Service, Captain ‘Horton ; $ 
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Captain: Bruce,’ Staff Officer; OC. column ; Captain 
Rolland, Military Intelligence, O.C. column, = 

- Ammunition of 250 rounds per man was carried by 
everybody. The order of advance was roughly in open 
square, Definite formation was almost impossible, the 
bush lying in large clumps, dense and widespread, 10 to 
12 feet in height, 80 to 120° feet in thickness, The 
tracks, mere lines of footprints, bordering the different 
bunches of bush, swept and swerved between them, | 
making any reguJar line of front impossible, any pattern 
of the parade-ground kind of square impracticable. The 
utmost that could be done. towards maintaining close 
order where it was necessary was accomplished. In 
the waste places of the earth, where the unexpected 
happens, and men fight with their lives in the slides of 
their rifles, notions that are comfortably orthodox drop 
away, and men, falling foul of the precedents of Alder- 
shot, hang together with an instinctive common. sense. 

Making detour after detour round the bushes the 
little forge wriggled forward, extending into open order 
where the bush permitted. Patrols searched the front 
and covered the flanks of the column, every wide clear- 
ance into the bush being seized upon to bring together 
in closer order any too widely separated details, as well 
as to make a thorough overhauling of the adjacent 
country. The density of the bush was greatest within.a 
two-mile radius of Danot ; beyond that point a zone of . 
more sparsely covered country. relieved the column of 
much of its anxiety. This open area extends some 18 
miles, losing itself in the heavy undergrowth of scrub 
and, bush which describes. Daratoleh. ~Threading a 
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track through the denser bush, no order but single file is 
possible; flankers are impossible, the path being barely 
two feet in width, and confined to a single trail. How- 
ever, pushing along an even pace of four to five miles 
an hour was secured in the more open country. For 
the first three hours nothing occurred, and only fleeting 
glimpses of spies and scouts were caught by our flanking 
patrols. The country was now less adapted to any 
surprise attack than had been the case earlier in the 
march ; the bush was much lower and lgss dense ; open 
reaches were more frequent. Opposition to the column 
at this point would have resulted more disastrously to 
the enemy, since it presented few inherent obstacles 
to the work of mounted infantry, and any surprise was 
impossible. Unhappily the enemy had disappeared, 
waiting an opportunity until the bush would give their 
attack the crowning advantage of an ambush: 

The gait of the column was uncharged, and some 
12 miles had been marched when, in an evil moment, a 
picket of the enemy’s horsemen, surprised by the appear- 
ance of the column, opened fire. It was an absurd and 
commonplace little affair. Two others were chased and 
captured; nothing was seen of the remainder but the 
dust of the heels of their steeds, although faint echoes 
of their execrations as they fled through the jungle 
could be heard. First blood had fallen to the column 
in the operations of the day, and the spirits of the men 
rose. The march was resumed, if, indeed, the skirmish 
can be said to have halted the column. Further bush 
came, and then, a more complete manifestation of 
trouble than anything which had shown itself hitherto 
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was seen ahead, in a column of smoke which was rising 
steadily in front of the column. The column advanced 
cautiously, and, passing through a little denser growth, 
everyone felt that the true significance of the smoke 
signal bore some relationship to the point at which the 
column had arrived. However, the belt was negotiated 
in safety, and an hour elapsed without any sign of the 
enemy having been reported. 

Quite steadily Major Gough was pressing forward, 
when a little before 9 a.m. the patrols in front reported 
the presence of a small body of the enemy. The country 
was still maintaining an open character; in places some- 
what removed from the line of advance it was becoming 
thicker, but across our immediate front there was ample 
room in which to operate, and considerable range of 
vision, It was not a moment in which to be unduly 
apprehensive, but merely one where wisdom dictated 
precaution, Te force marched slowly forward, with 
fingers eager to trifle with their rifles as their eyes 
searched ,a slender rim of bushes which the force was 
approaching. Distant bushes were merging from the 
quivering illusion of the mirage into a wreathing shape 
of twisted~roots and broken branches. The enemy were 
in front, and almost before the patrol reported them, 
bullets sped through the air, Once again there was a 
fruitless examination of the heels of some horsemen, 
much energy wasted upon the air, and a halt called until 
the patrols had cleared the advance, No more patrols 
were now seen; the range of vision was obscured, the 
bush was growing heavier, The column had now 
marched some twenty miles, and had begun to pass 
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from the open zone into denser bush. Once again huge 
masses of scrub blocked the movements of the column. 

Precaution was now imperative, and progress became 
more difficult. However, the density of the bush was 
as much in favour of the column as of advantage to the 
enemy, since, where it was too thick for our patrols 
to move, it was equally impenetrable to the horsemen of 
the enemy. The danger lay in the sudden debouchment 
of the column upon any open space where an ambush 
had been planned. Beyond that one ontingency the 
force was in no immediate peril. None the less, patrols 
were supported in front and upon the flanks, while the 
rearguard was strengthened. At the moment order of 
square was again impossible, the force advancing’ as 
nearly in lines of parallels as the extreme sinuosity 
of the camel tracks permitted. ‘This was all that was 
possible, and then the enemy were located in considerable 
force some little distance ahead. 2 

Any estimate of their strength at that moment was 
impossible, and the patrols had barely reported their 
presence when others returned with the news that much 
commotion was visible among them. It was now 
10 am. The advantage of situation was with the 
column, as it had just reached an open space of no little 
extent. Immediately dismounting, a square with a 
front of some sixty yards was formed. The camels 
were placed in the centre, each camel being roped down 
to prevent a stampede. Men lined up across the faces 
of the square, waiting resolute and expectant. Minutes 
sped, twenty minutes, stretching into half an hour, 
when a wave of ‘uproar broke across the bush. Figures 
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could be seen, voices were heard, bullets sang heavily in 
the air. The moment of the advance had come. The 
enemy were rushing to the attack. 

The din of battle is always terrible. White men shout 
in the stress of their cmotions; natives chant war 
songs. But the endisthesame. The clamour of human 
voices in the tumult of actual strife is encouraging. 
It is the long hours of cold suspense which try the 
nerves—nothing else. Cowardice is in a high degree the 
cooling of the extremities; courage the white heat of 
human endurance, when the blood sings in the ears, 
and passion blazes in the eyes. In this case almost a 
surprise had been developed, but the keen enthusiasm 
of the column leapt under the excitement of its position. 
Men fell in, fiercely exultant, the Bikanir Camel Corps 
taking the front facc, the Somali Mounted Infantry 
the rear face, the Somali Camcl Corps the right face, 
while the 30 Yads and 13 Sikhs of the Indian contingent 
B.C.A. shared the left face. 

The officers attached to the different details hung 
about their men, Major Gough stood in the centre, 
watchful; Sengeant Gibb, straddling a maxim in the 
centre of the Bikanir face, waited patiently, Mon and 
minutes mattered little 1o the man behind the maxim, 
who presently flung a shot into the bush by way of 
putting up the range. Less than 200 yards distant the 
enemy were gathering in litile groups, broke and re- 
formed every minute, as others hurrying forward 
added to their numbers. Behind the heavy screen of 
bush which broke away from the edge of the clearing 
into straggling clumps several hundred riflemen were 
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collecting. Here and there heads popped above bushes, 
and faces peered through the trailing grasses. 

The tension of the situation was supreme. Men 
strained their eyes, nervous and overwrought, waiting 
for the rush. Presently the tall grasses parted, dark 
figures showed for a moment against the high lights of 
the open space, others were following, more again suc- 
ceeding these. It was the first movement. A little later, 
and the enemy were charging to the attack, whereupon, 
with a few sallies from Sergeant Gibb, the battle 
began. Bullets at first flew high from the enemy, 
and in the beginning only the riflemen were engaged. 
Later, many hours afterwards, the spearmen were seen. 
Just now the trained fire of a mere handful was pitted 
against a horde equally well armed but unskilled. The 
odds were interesting, and the maxim was a power in the 
scales, Thick bush and the high grass interspersed 
across the front throughout the fight fo close quarters. 
At any range, however, the square was a prominent 
mark, but the close proximity enabled a more certain 
aim to be taken by our men. 

The concentration across the front within a few 
minutes extended to the flanks, and all three faces were 
involved, a single frontal attack having given place to a 
more determined general assault. Excitement was now 
at its highest; men were dropping in the square, and 
magazines rattled as volleys drenched the enemy. An 
admirable fire discipline was preserved, men ceasing 
at once upon the whistles of their officers. At the most 
the enemy were 100 yards, at the nearest 20 yards 
distant. Closer” quarters were not attempted, and no - 
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actual hand-to-hand conflict occurred. The enemy 
were dropping freely, Gibb, with ‘his “ devil-in-a-box- 
gun,” shifting from face to face, wherever the attack 
was pressing. Wherever they formed Gibb moved, 
bullets spitting in their tracks. Group after group 
formed and faded away. In the end nothing withstood 
the maxim. The dying fell across the dead. Only the 
wounded, hideous with grins of agony, crawled away. 

If the attack was courageously delivered, the defence 
was heroic. The men stood the strain of the continuous 
engagement with splendid nerve, Officers set the example, 
and their commands followed, every man eager to emulate 
his comrades, no one behind his fellow. ‘Time was 
passing, however, and the fight had continued four 
hours. Captain Godfrey was dead, Hughes and Towns- 
end were wounded, several more were dead, and many 
others wounded. ‘These losses weakened the square 
perceptibly, whil® the heavy expenditure of ammunition 
had diminished the supply available. Although the 
honours of the day were easy, the need existed to husband 
any ammunition remaining. These facts induced Gough 
to consider his position, and a little after 2 p.m. the 
first preparations for retirement were begun. Mean- 
while the engagement progressed with no cessation in 
the rifle fire, and with an occasional exchange of derisive 
remarks between the Somali defenders of the zariba 
and the enemy, where the Mounted Infantry heard 
them calling for ammunition. 

In a momentary lull a Somali, wounded in the arm, 
dashed past the enemy’s lines into the gquare. Gough 


secured him, when the man declared that the Mullah, 
U 
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with a band of ten followers, was waiting at Daratoleh, 
and that he was willing to conduct the force to the 
spot. As it happened, the entertaining offer found no 
acceptance, Another incident occurred which imparts 
a grain of truth to the belief that the Mullah had secured 
the services of a few European advisers. A more than 
usually heavy fire had been directed against the Yao 
face of the square; whistles were blowing vigorously, 
and a glimpse of a figure in a topee was caught by an 
officer and several men. ‘The officer declares the man 
was white. The men noted in the heat of the fight 
only the topee. However, everyone heard the whistle. 
While the topee and the whistle might have been taken 
from Gumburu, the glimpse of a white face in the bushes 
impresses a passing incident with the stamp of reality. 

At half-past two, the position of the column showing 
no signs of improvement, Gough ordered the Bikanirs to 
charge. Springing to his feet Walker®dashed forward, 
Maud, the artist correspondent of the Daily Graphic, 
pluckily taking the place of Captain Hughes, already 
wounded, by supporting Captain Walker in this move- 
ment. The little party cleared too yards of ground, 
the enemy rapidly falling back before them. The 
success of the manceuvre was so striking that the charges 
were repeated. At three o’clock, the drain upon the 
ammunition continuing and the enemy still pressing, 
Gough sent to Danot for reinforcements and further 
supplies of ammunition. 

The work of the retirement now began ; the wounded 
were secured ypon camels, the dead were collected, 
and the field searched. Nothing was left behind. Nine 
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rifles were recovered, three of which were identified as 
belonging to A Company of Colonel Plunkett’s battalion. 
Only the carcases of the camels and ponies killed in the 
fight, and the bodies of three Somalis whom their 
comrades thought it unnecessary to remove, remained. 
The honours of the day were oasy. Captain Godfrey 
was dead. Major Sharp, Captains Hughes and Townsend 
(slightly), Major Rowlands (severely), were the wounded 
among the officers. ‘The retirement was slow, impeded 
by an irritating fire, and the necessity of fighting a 
rearguard action. However, the column moved off, 
barely having got into formation when Maud’s pony 
was killed under him. 

Bruce dropped fatally wounded through the lungs. 
Major Gough, Captain Walkcr and Captain Rolland, 
Lieutenant Horton, I.M.S., two men of the 2nd King’s 
African Rifles, one Sikh (I.C., B.C.A.), one Somali Camel 
Corps sowar, stopped, forming round him. Bruce, 
knocked over at the eleventh hour, after setting everyone 
the magnificent example of his bravery throughout the 
fight, scrambled to his fect, collapsing at once to a 
sitting position. In his condition, helpless and badly hit, 
he would have fallen at once into the hands of the 
enemy; and an attempt was made to carry him in a 
blanket. Unfortunately he proved too heavy. Major 
Gough called to the column, and a Bikanir sowar brought 
back a camel, but foolishly let the animal loose before 
reaching the spot. At this moment Bruce was hit 
again, but Captain Rolland, running after the column, 
brought back another camel. The posigion of the little 
party was now extremely perilous, the enemy leaving 
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alone the column for a moment, endeavouring to cut 
off their retirement. However, while preparations to 
place Bruce upon the camel were proceeding, the 
wounded man gradually lapsed into unconsciousness, 
and died, without apparent pain, before he could be 
lifted to the beast. The party had now to regain their 
column, and although hotly opposed, succeeded in bring- 
ing back the body and themselves rejoining without 
further casualties. Subsequently Captain Godfrey and 
Captain Bruce were interred at Danot. , 

The column now took up once more the task of making 
its way back to Danot, where, by the by, during the 
absence of the main body a mounted patrol had attacked 
the zariba, making off when they failed to draw the 
fire of the garrison. Extending the Somali Mounted 
Infantry, under Captain Dickinson, Major Gough 
continued to clear his flank and front of the enemy, 
who were lurking in the bush. It ‘was during this 
operation that the Somali Mounted Infantry saw 
spearmen of the enemy wearing the black cloth caps 
of the Yaos and the khaki pugarees of the Sikhs. T'wo 
days later they reported the news to Major Gough; by 
that time, however, news had been received from Bohotle 
of the defeat which Colonel Plunkett had suffered. 

Many of the wounds inflicted by the enemy’s riflemen 
showed the clear perforation of the Lee-Metford bullet, 
while in addition, as a final link between the two fights, 
Mannlicher cartridges, belonging to the Mannlicher 
sporting rifle possessed by Captain Johnston-Stewart, 
and the sole example of this particular rifle in the field 
force, were found when the final search over the field 
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_was made by Gough. Nothing else now occurred, 
The clearing movement in front and upon ihe flanks 
was entirely successful, and by a quarter to six in the 
evening the enemy ceased to fire, the total casualties 
of the force-being two officers and thirteen men killed, 
four officers and twenty-five men wounded. 

Of the enemy at least 150 were killed, while not 
less than 800 rifles, and an even larger force of spearmen, 
comprised their strength. The return march of the 
column continyed steadily, the force arriving within 
the friendly protection of the zariba a little after 
I a.m, on the morning of the 23rd. Little more 
remained to be done; the wounded were at once 
attended, and the dead buried. The funeral pyre of 
the dead Sikhs was laid, the graves of the others were 
dug. Afterwards, when the sad rites of the funeral 
had been observed, bonfires were burned above the 
graves, and evéry trace of the resting-place of the 
gallant men hidden from the enemy. They rest now 
within a,few miles of where they so bravely contested 
the odds against them. 

In connection with this fight the following extract 
from Major Gough’s report to Colonel Swann, as his 
commanding officer, shows the spirit which animated 
all ranks during the engagement. The extract is in the 
form of an official letter to Colonel Swann, and begins on 

“T should like to bring the following incident, 
which occurred during our return to Danot on the 
afternoon of 22 April, to the notice of the General 
Officer Commanding, Somaliland Field Force. 

“Owing to the thick bush and the rearguard 
having to hold‘their ground while wounded men 
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were being placed on camels, the rearguard had 
got considerably in rear of the column. Captain 
Bruce, who was with the rearguard, was shot 
through the body from about twenty yards, and 
fell on the path, unable to move. With him at the 
time were Captain Walker, 4th Gurkha Rifles 
(Bikanir Camel Corps); Captain Rolland, In- 
telligence Officer, Flying Column; two men, 2nd 
Battalion King’s African Rifles; one Sikh and one 
Somali of the Camel Corps. In the meantime the 
column, being unaware of what.had happened, 
were getting further away. Captain Rolland ran 
back some 500 yards and returned with help to bring 
off Captain Bruce, while Captain Walker and the 
men remained with Captain Bruce, keeping off the 
enemy, who were all round in the thick bush. 
This they successfully accomplished, but not before 
Captain Bruce was hit a second time and the Sikh 
wounded. But for their gallant conduct Captain 
Bruce must have fallen into the hands of the enemy. 

“T beg to submit the names of the officers for 
the Victoria Cross, and the men of the 2nd Battalion 
King’s African Rifles and 6th Battalion King’s 
African Rifles for the Distinguished Conduct Medal 
(names of men attached), and the Sikh for the Order 
of Merit. 

“The names of the men recommended for the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal and Order of Merit 
are — 

“(1) B.C.A. No. 126, Regimental No. 2376, 
Lance-Naik Maieya Singh, 24th Baluchistan Regi- 
ment. 

“ (2) No. 66, Sergeant Nderamani, 2nd Battalion 
King’s African Rifles. 
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“ (3) No. 87, Corporal Surmoni, 2nd Battalion 
King’s African Rifles. 

(4) Sowar Umar Ismail, Somali Camel Corps. 

“Tribe Habr Toljaala (Abokr Abdulla), 6th 
Battalion King’s African Rifles.” 

It remains to be added that His Majesty was pleased 
to confer upon Captains Walker and Rolland the Victoria 
Cross, while the Sikh was awarded the Order of Merit, 
and the men of the King’s African Rifles the Medal 
for Distinguished Conduct in the Field. At a later 
period Major Gough’s own share in this incident was 
brought to notice by Brigadier-General Manning, 
and he also received the Victoria Cross. 

Captain Charles Godfrey, D.s.o., was in his thirty- 
second year. He joined the Loyal North Lancashire 
Regiment as second lieutenant in 1891, and became a 
lieutenant in the Indian Staff Corps in the following 
year, being promoted captain in 1901. He served in the 
Kwamba Expedition of 1899 and in the Ashanti war 
of rgoo. For his work in the last-named operations 
he received the D.S.O. 

Captain, Charles Maurice Dundas Bruce, r.4., was 
nearly thirty-four years of age, and had been in the 
Army since 1891, when he joined the Artillery from the 
Militia. He became lieutenant in 1894, and captain in 
Igoo, and after being employed on special service in 
Somaliland from January, rgor, to August of the same 
year, he went out again in October last. Captain Bruce 
took part in the Tirah and Mohmand Expeditions on the 
north-west frontier of India in 1897-8, and commanded 
the cavalry in the Somaliland operations of 1gor. 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE CONCLUDING PHASE—OPERATIONS OF THE ABYSSINIANS 
*-—GENERAL MANNING 5 RETURN TO BOHOTLE 


. It is not to: be sipoeies that two reverses like those 
at Gumburu and- Daratoleh were, without their 
effect’ upon the policy of the Government in Somaliland. 
Whether it deserved to,:or not, the action at Gumburu 
exercised a determining influence on the future course 
of the operations, for not only did General Manning con- 
sider it advisable to abandon for the moment all further 
efforts to reach Wardair and Walwal, but he withdrew to 
-_Galadi with a view to holding in force the post at Galadi 
‘itself, as well as those at Galkayu, Dudub, and Bera, 
while he looked to the a cece to effect what he had 
failed to accomplish, 
‘The Abyssinian column, which the Emperor Menelek 
had promised should take the field, consisted of 5000 
men very evenly equipped with modern™ weapons. 
Care had been exercised in the selection of the regiments _ 
composing the expedition, and most of the officers had. 
had experience of modern warfare, many having partici- 
pated in. the previous operations against the Mullah, 
while no small number of them had served in the Italo- 
Abyssinian campaign. To a.man they were ready’ for 
the fray, for there is no need for compulsory military 
service in Abyssinia, as the national instinct is so martial. 
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Similarly there are no “ King’s Regulations ” for the 
enlistment, pay, and service of the soldier, as the condi- 
tions vary amongst the different chiefs. In the main 
these conditions have a common link, particularly where 
they relate to the enrolment of Menelek’s own soldiers. 

On registering his name as a soldicr, a man usually 
receives $3, a rifle, a few cartridges, and a large roll of 
grey American sheeting (boluko), about thirty yards in 
length. The rifles given are of all patterns, the “‘ Gras ” 
predominating., The boluko costs from $3 to $4, and 
washes well and lasts a long time, and the men either 
make it into a tent or cut it into thrce suitings. The 
soldier also reccives twelve kunnas of grain per month 
for himself and his wife, a pay of $5 a year, and occa~ 
sionally an extra honorarium of $6 per year. The pay 
is said to increase with the length of the service, and an 
old and trusted soldier may receive as much as $15 a year, 
or get an incr€ase in his ration allowance, or receive 
presents and other tokens of appreciation from his chief. 
After a year’s service the soldier usually reccives a sword 
of curved design—a scimitar, in fact—which is used for 
hacking and not for thrusting purposes, and is worn, 
when canrpaigning, sheathed and on the right side. 
After three years’ service he may be given a revolver and 
cartridges, and, if he has proved himself a good soldier, 
a riding mule and saddle, a horse, and perhaps a pack 
donkey. These latter he has to keep at his own expense, 
and they become his property, though he is liable to 
forfeit them on misbehaviour. 

When an army is mobilized for activg service, the Ras, 
to whose lot it falls, issues a proclamation to his chiefs; 
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they pass it on to their sub-chiefs, and these to the private 
soldiers, who are thereby instructed to assemble at the 
head-quarters of their respective chiefs and to receive 
arms, ammunition, supplies, and equipment from the 
official arsenal and store. Each man receives an ainmuni- 
tion belt with forty rounds of ammunition, a cooking- 
pot and baking-pan, and, if he does not already possess 
them, a horse, a mule, a boluko, and a rifle. Revolvers, 
knives, and swords are always the property of the man 
who carries them. The daily ration consists of a kunna 
of teff flour, and from one to two months’ supplies on 
this basis are issued to each man. Beyond this he receives 
nothing but his regular allowance of twelve kunnas of 
grain per month, and he has to depend on what he can 
beg, borrow, or raid on the expedition. If a man leaves 
his wife behind him, she is entitled to draw a moiety 
of his monthly allowance. ‘Two-thirds of all looted 
animals belong to the chief, and the remaining third is 
divided amongst the soldiers. None but a singularly 
benevolent chief will replace a man’s lost mule or other 
animal unless its tail is produced as evidence of its 
death. The personal belongings of a dead enemy 
belong to the man who has killed him. Ae man may 
receive many ornaments for hanging on his horse’s or 
his mule’s neck as a reward for service, and he may even 
obtain promotion to the rank of Balambaras, though 
tarely higher. Should a man save a comrade’s life he 
receives a bracelet or some other distinctive ornament 
as a decoration. The higher ranks do not draw any 
regular army pay, but receive grants of land which 
bring them in tribute. 
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The following are the Army ranks :— 


1. Watadar . A soldier (“Tommy Atkins ”). 
2. Amsi Alaki . Chief of 50 men. 
3. Metto Alaka . Chief of 100 men, 
4. Basha, generally Chief of 300 men. 
5. Balambaras . Commander of a fortress or post. 
6. Yesambul . Commander of 1000 men. 
7, Gerazmatch . Commander of left wing. 
8. Kanzamatch . Commander of right wing. 
g. Fituarari . Commander of advance guard. 
to. Dejasmatch . A General. 
11. Ras : . Governor. 


‘The Emperor Menclek is known as Negoosa Negist, or 
Negiis Negasti (hard g’s), the King of Kings, Jan Hoy 
(the Exalted One or Emperor, or His Majesty), and he is 
officially addressed as the “ Conquering Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah, Menelek II, the Elect of God, King of 
Kings of Ethiopia.” 

The exact derivation of the expression “ Jan Hoy” 
is not clear, but it has nothing to do with “ the man in 
the red tent,” as has been suggested, although the 
Emperor is the only person permitted to occupy a 
red tent, or, for the matter of that, any tent with a 
double fly. 

The term “Lij” is applied to the general nobility 
as apart from army rank, and may be taken as equivalent 
to esquire. 

Accompanying the King’s army and with some of the 
big chiefs’ armies are treasury, transport, granary, and 
engineer officers, If a chief can afford it, he takes a 
woman and a private soldier—a tent-boy—to cook 
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for him. Four or five men will commonly club together, 
one man’s boluko serving for their tent, and the others 
making it up to him in suitings. Similarly they will 
often employ slaves to work for them, and the result is 
that in any Abyssinian camp there are a great many 
hirelings and hangers-on who, when it comes to hand-to- 
hand fighting, are accustomed to join in with Imives, 
swords, or any weapon they can lay their hands on in 
order to get a share of the spoil. 

The Abyssinians are accustomed to carry their water 
in large canvas water-bottles or in skins. This method of 
transport was found insufficient during the expedition in 
the spring of 1903, and in 1904 the British Government 
had supplemented it by the issue of 1000 cight-gallon 
and 360 twelve-gallon water-tanks and 5000 water- 
bottles. At the start of the expedition the water-bottles 
were filled with tej or with araki, as they were looked 
upon as too small for carrying water. ° 

The soldiers’ dress consists of a pair of baggy trousers, 
tight below the knee, made of American grey sheeting, 
and a shirt of the same material. Over them is a shamma 
or loose- woven robe, and the loins are girded with a 
twisted roll—the makannat—of about thirty yards of 
fine muslin. A black silk cord—the matab—is hung 
round the neck, and to it are attached several amulets 
for protection against the evil eye and certain diseases. 
Very commonly a cross hangs from the cord, but it is the 
cord and not the cross which typifies Christianity. 

The men have a passion for hats, and favour a soft felt 
wideawake, which_is usually black or grey; but all kinds 
of hats are grabbed with the utmost avidity. The sword 
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is often richly ornamented, and, in addition to it and the 
rifle, they carry a circular shield made of oryx or some other 
hide, which is often decorated with brass, tin, silver, or 
gold bands. A revolver and one or two knives may be 
stuck ift the makannat, and in full dress they array 
themselves in leopard skins or in black and white sheep- 
skins. Their mule trappings are also often decorated, 
so that altogether when in their full “war-paint” they 
present a very picturesque appearance. In the low 
or thorny country most men wear canvas gaiters and 
leather sandals or “ chamma,” but never in the hills. 
When riding, they grip the stirrup between the great and 
the second toes, and they always mount on the off side. 

"The dress of the officers is substantially the same as 
that of the men, only the materials are of a finer quality, 
and they wear in addition a long black silk cape— 
generally of Egyptian manufacture—which is called a 
“kabba.” On Sala days their display of wearing apparel 
is very fine indeed, all sorts of fantastic waistcoats and 
shirts are donned, and the head is often crowned with 
a lion’s mane. 

Besides the decorations that indicate military rank 
or services many are worn which show the extent of 
the wearer’s achievements either in sport or adventure. 
Thus a plain or ornamented stud or ear-ring worn in the 
lobe of the left ear denotes that the wearer has killed 
from one to five elephants. If he has killed six elephants, 
a man wears a ring in each ear, both rings of the same 
size. If he has killed a rhinoceros and an clephant, he 
wears a large ring in the left ear to depote the elephant, 
and a smaller one in the right ear for the rhinoceros, 
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Great honours attach to the killing of a lion, and the 
slayer is entitled to a silver gilt neck chain—a dirri. 
A rough scale of values is generally understood as 
follows :— 

One elephant is considered equivalent to t8n men 
(formerly it counted as forty men).’ 

One rhinoceros is considered equivalent to five men 
(formerly it counted as twenty men). 

One lion is considered equivalent to five men. 

One leopard is considered equivalent to one man 
(formerly it counted as five men). 

The slaying of a wild dog is also looked upon as a 
considerable achievement, owing to the rarity of these 
animals and to superstitious fears of their ferocity. 
No mark of distinction attaches to the killing of a man. 

Abyssinian soldiers are undoubtedly hardy and good 
campaigners, and can be relied upon to give a good 
account of themselves in bush fighting 6r in a hand-to- 
hand conflict. The powers of their endurance are beyond 
question, and their courage admittedly is high, though 
they are reluctant to attack when in a minority. At the 
same time, once engaged in conflict there is no such 
thing as stopping or controlling them, as they become 
imbued with frenzied excitement which fills them 
with a desire to get in with their swords. When fighting 
a charging enemy, they arc said to ride within a few 
hundred yards of the foe, dismount and leave their 
mules (which are accustomed to stand quietly), blaze 
off five or six rounds of ammunition, sling their rifles 
rapidly over their shoulders, draw their swords with their 
right hand, hold up their hide shields with their left, 
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and with fierce yells and shouts throw themselves in a 
headlong rush upon the enemy. 

They march with Somali and Abyssinian scouts 
thrown well out in advance and on both flanks; the 
scouts ffre at sight, and then fall back on the advance 
guard. Somalis in particular are uscd for this work 
because of their excellent topographical knowledge. 
The advance guard is well in front of the main body, 
which itself marches with left and right wings well thrown 
out. After the main body come the baggage supplies 
and the reserve ammunition column, and, last of all, a 
large rearguard. 

When campaigning against an encmy armed with 
modern weapons their preference i is for forced marches, 
covering forty or fifty miles in a day. For choice they 
start at sunset, march the whole night, and come upon 
the enemy at daybreak. Before they start on this night 
march they fort: a strong zariba’d camp in which all 
the sick men, baggage, and reserve supplics are left, 
the men on the march providing themselves with four 
days’ rations, either wrapped up in their girdles or 
carried on their saddles. Their constant aim in fighting 
is to makea wide enveloping movement, but they have 
no means of communication either by heliograph or 
semaphore, and the result is not always successful, 
while in general practice they defer charging with swords 
_ until signs of demoralization in the enemy have shown 
themselves, 

Colorfel Rochfort, in ae diary of his work with the 
Abyssinians, offers reflections on the principles of their 
military system, which go some way to explain their 
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singular success. Referring to the ‘engagement at 
Burhilli, he wrote as follows :— 


“The Fitaurari did not apparently issue any 
orders during the fight, but donned his lion skin 
and sat outside his tent in state, surroundeé by his 
staff. What direction there was during the action 
was carried out by the various chiefs. There 
was a great deal of firing and considerable noise and 
confusion, but individually the men rushed into 
the fight in the keenest possible way. The result 
was satisfactory, but if the enemy~had been more 
formidable, I think the Abyssinians would have had 
reason to deplore their want of precaution, absence 
of control and discipline; but, on the other hand, 
there can be no doubt that a long series of almost 
unbroken successes since 1868 against Italians, 
Egyptians, and Dervishes has imbued them with 
great confidence, and is a factor to be reckoned 
with. They are too excitable to be,good shots, and 
prefer their swords to their rifles. At the conclusion 
of the fight, those who had killed their man or men 
presented themselves individually before the Fitau- 
rari, dancing a war dance and proclaiming in loud 
and excited tones their devotion to their Emperor 
and country; then, bowing low in obeisance, they 
exhibited the spear, shield, and blood-stained clothes 
of theslain. The custom of firing a shot in the air, 
which signifies an enemy slain, was also observed.” 


The rendezvous appointed for the concentration of 
the troops had been Daghamado, lying 200 miles to the 
south-west of Harrar, and situated between the Webi 
Shebeli and the Fafan, though in addition to the forces. 
which were to collect at Daghamado, Ras Makonnen:‘ 
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was sending a second column along the line, Jigjig- 
Sasami-Faf, with a view to checking any westerly 
movement of the Mullah. There is, too, no doubt that 
the existence of these forces acted as a strong deterrent 
to the Mullah and prevented him from retreating 
across the stream, while at the same time the presence of 
so large a force in the neighbourhood overawed those 
tribes in the region who might have been inclined to 
complicate the situation by intertribal hostilities. 

Starting about 28 February, the Abyssinians proceeded 
slowly, reaching Galadi on the Webi Shebeli about 
26 March, and meeting with no opposition until 4 April. 
On that day, at a spot near Burhilli, Fitaurari Gabri was 
attacked by a body of dervishes at the instigation of the 
Mullah Sheikhali Sheeneeleh, when, after severe hand-to-, 
hand fighting, which continued for three-quarters of an 
hour, the dervishes were routed with a loss of 300 killed. 
From Burhilli the Abyssinians marched north in an effort 
to reach Gerlogubi, raiding on 28 April the Bagheri tribe 
as they went. With them, equally as with Colonel Cobbe 
and‘Major Gough, water was a controlling factor in their 
movements ; and, owing to its absence and the lack of 
grazing on the line they were following, Fitaurari 
Gabri made a detour to Buseli, where they remained 
until the middle of May, 

Although the Abyssinians were still in the field, and 
General Manning was holding the line of wells—Badwein, 
Galkayu, Bera, Dudub, and Galadi—with a view to 
assisting them in their operations against the Mullah, 
he received instructions from the Bsitish Government 


on § May to concentrate his forces on the Bohotle base 
x 
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and to abandon Mudug. At the moment the Abyssinians 
had not yet come into contact with the Mullah, though 
their leader was straining every effort to reach him, 
and with the advent of the May rains he had resumed 
their march on 15 May. From Buseli they marched to 
Iyaboli, which is north of Hahi on the Gerlogubi road, 
where they arrived on 26 May to learn that the Mullah 
was at Bur, towards which point they now marched. 
From the point which they had now reached, the 
difficulties of the march were almost insuperable owing 
to the lack of water and the density of the bush. Accord- 
ingly, after a march of fifty-three miles through waterless 
country, Gabri halted the main body of his forces, at 
Biya Ado, going forward with a reconnoitring party to 
Jeyd to ascertain the character of the country which lay 
before him. Water was as essential to his troops as it 
was to those of the British columns, and if wells were 
found beyond Jeyd in the direction of Bur, the advance 
could continue. As the result of this movement Gabri 
engaged the Mullah’s followers at Jeyd on .31 May, 
and succeeded in inflicting a loss of 1000 men on them, 
returning to his own headquarters on 4 June to announce 
the tidings, While the victory was being "proclaimed, 
news came in to the Abyssinian camp that the Mullah 
was preparing to retreat to Gumburu; but on 7 June, 
at a meeting of the principal officers, it was decided to 
return to Harrar owing to the lack of water and the 
difficulties of the march. 

Here, perhaps, was lost the one real opportunity 
for co-operatiom between the British and Abyssinian 
forces that the campaign produced, but it was the luck 
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of war that the telegram of instructions addressed by the 
British Government to Colonel Rochfort on 26 April, 
suggesting that the Abyssinians move on Gumburu 
for the purpose of again attacking the Mullah, did not 
reach Rim until the middle of June, by which time the 
Abyssinians were already retracing their steps. Had 
this despatch but arrived as quickly as the decision was 
come to by General Manning and the British Govern- 
ment, the whole complexion of the future campaign 
might have been altered. As it happened, there were 
no means of knowing where the Abyssinian forces were, 
or whether they were in position to strike at the Mullah 
from the west, though, as a matter of fact, General 
Manning was quite right in assuming that they could 
do so, just as much as he anticipated active co-operations 
with them so soon as they had done so. 

It was the effect of the action at Jeyd which had brought 
the Mullah frém the vicinity of the Abyssinian forces 
to the region wherein the British columns were moving, 
when in a daring flight from the Nogal Plain he crossed 
our line of communication in a movement which took 
three days to complete. On 9 June, after the telegraph 
line had been cut at several points between Bohotle 
and Damot, and many miles of wire removed, thé Mullah, 
with a vast army of followers, their women and live stock, 
passed over entirely unmolested. In the face of this 
remarkable feat, the situation in which the British troops 
were placed showed the necessity for expedition in the 
withdrawal of the British units to Bohotle. From 
5 May until the transference of the Obbia forces to the 
Berbera -Bohotle line had been effected on 26 June, 
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there was a gradual migration of troops across the 
Haud, which movements were effected without in- 
terruption on the part of the Mullah’s forces, who 
on their side were too busy completing their own retire- 
ment to pay much attention to ours. . 

On the eve of his arrival in Bohotle General Manning 
received, as the officer commanding the Somaliland 
Field Force, from the Secretary for War a telegram 
of congratulation upon the manner in which he had 
brought his forces across the Haud. At, the same time 
he was informed that, in view of the general situation 
in Somaliland, the British Government had decided to 
proceed with a further expedition on a larger scale, under 
the auspices of Major-General Sir Charles Egerton, 
K.C.B,, D.S.0. With that notification to General Manning 
from the British Government the third expedition 
‘against the Mullah may be said to have closed, pro- 
viding in doing so an instructive chapter in the history 
of the military operations of the Empire. From first to 
last, it may be added, that while General Manning had 
a difficult part to play, he played it with remarkable 
skill, when the limitations imposed upon him by the 
difficulties of the enterprise are borne in mind. No 
man could have essayed more than General Manning to 
make his movement successful, while few could have 
excelled him. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE FOURTH EXPEDITION—THE FIGHT AT JIDBALI. 


Wita the appointment of General Sir Charles 

Egerton to take command of the operations in 
Somaliland, preparations for the fourth expedition were 
immediately put in hand. Reinforcements from India 
and Aden were ordered to proceed to the scene of war, 
anid efforts made to purchase additional transport. 
Sailing from Bombay on 27 June, the new leader of the 
Somaliland forces ariived in his command on 3 July, 
having. received in the interval a request from the 
Sectetary of State for War that upon arrival in Somaliland 
he should reply by telegraph to the following nine 
questions, and the two additional clauses which are 
appendéd — ; 

“1. What posts should be held for the defence 
of the-Protectorate ? 

“2, What force is needed to garrison these 
posts, and what should be its distribution ? 

“3. What mobile force is required in addition 
to the garrisons of the posts, and what should be 
its composition ? 

“4. Is it desirable to modify in any way the 
composition of the force now in the Protectorate ? 

“5. What are your requirements in transport, 
supplies, and stores ? 

309 
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“6, How soon will the Berbera to Bohotle road 
be completed for wheeled transport ? 

“7, The following alternative railway schemes 
have been proposed :— 


(a2) A line from Berbera to Bohotle. 

(0) A line from Berbera to Hargeisa, via Adad- 
leh, and thence on to Harrar. 

(c) A combination of (a) and (6) by a branch line 
from Adadleh, via Burao, to Bohotle. 
Preliminary reports as to these schemes 
have been received from the Acting 
Consul- General of Protectorate and 
Major Craster, re. but His Majesty’s 
Government desires to be in possession 
of your personal views as to the feasi- 
bility, relative advantage, and cost of 
the three lines. 


“8. What steps do you proposesto take to im- 
prove the water supplies on your lines of com- 
munication ? 

“9, You should report fully and frankly on the 
general situation in Somaliland, both political and 
military, and on the effect of the operations against 
the Mullah up to the present date. i 

“The Commander-in~-Chief further desires 
to be informed whether the Field Intelligence 
Department in Somaliland is organized on a satis- 
factory footing, and whether proper provision of 
scouts, guides, and interpreters has been made. 
If defects exist, you should state whether: you 
require any further staff or other personnel to 
remedy them. 

“You should consider and report in what 
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way the force which has been placed in the field 
by the Emperor of Abyssinia can assist your opcra~ 
tions, communicating also your views to Colonel 
Rochfort, c.z., who is the senior British officer 
attached to that force. . 

“ As the Abyssinian troops are understood to be 
very deficient in commissariat arrangements, and 
to live on the country which they traverse, the 
Commander-in-Chief is of the opinion that it is not 
desirable that they should be invited to enter the 
British Protectorate.” 


a 


After considering this despatch and attending a 
conference with General Manning and Consul-General 
Cordeaux, General Egerton sent the following reply :— 


“The effect of operations to date is, gencrully, 
that the Mullah’s followers have received very 
severe punishment, and, by the good fortune of 
timely heavy rains, the remainder, including the 
Mullah With his immediate surroundings and 
personal property, have escaped with some loss of 
prestige to the-Nogal Plain from the predicament 
they were in between Manning and the Abyssinians. 
He had been reported to be organizing convoys of 
arms and ammunition from the northern ports in 
the Italian Protectorate to join him in the Nogal 
Plain. 

“In the absence of definite instructions regarding 
the Government policy, the following alternative 
schemes are proposed :— 

“Should the death or capture of the Mullah be 
essentially necessary, I propose he be not attacked 
until the dispositions made stop his access to Obbia, 
Mudug, Wardair. When accontplished, this practi- 
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cally confines the sphere of operations to the Italian 
Protectorate, and I must strongly urge that negotia-~ 
tions be entered into by His Majesty’s Government 
to make the Protectorate available for operations 
by ourselves and ouy allies. 

“An Abyssinian occupation in force of Galadi 
and Wardair would effect the purpose of stopping 
the Mullah’s access to the south and south-west ; 
and for this proposal I urge that the Emperor 
Menelek be moved to co-operate with me to that 
end, while I provision my communications, organize 
my force, and prepare to strike in the Nogal Plain. 
In order to secure their hearty co-operation, it is 
most desirable to subsidize the Abyssinian force 
and meet its requirements in such matters as 
rations, camels, water-tanks. On the other hand, 
should the policy of the Government be to exclude 
the Mullah from the Protectorate, to strengthen our 
own position and effectively administer the south 
portion, I advocate the employment of a mobile 
force in the Nogal Plain and the establishment of 
connecting posts and communications from Burao 
to whatever position may be eventually decided 
upon from which to dominate the valley. 

“The Berbera-Bohotle line would be strongly 
held by posts, combined with a mobile force probably 
located at Burao, I would also link up the Nogal 
position with a line of posts, Hargeisa~Aik-Garrero, 
or (should the present reconnaissance not find suffi- 
cient water at Oadweina) Burao. ‘The west of the 
Protectorate may be considered to be covered from 
outside attack by Abyssinians. The north-east por- 
tion is almost unexplored, but the left bank water- 
shed of the Nogal basin would seem to offer a 
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convenient barrier against attack from the north- 
east. 

“ This second proposal would involve the re- 
organization and reinforcement of the Abyssinians’ 
present force, and not requiresthe active co-operation 
of the Italians or Abyssinians. Its probable effect 
on the Mullah would be to drive him south and to 
relieve the Protectorate tribes of his immediate 
influences. Probably many waverers amongst the 
tribes would immediately join us; others would 
follow when convinced that our occupation is 
permanent. ° When effected, the regular forces 
‘might be gradually replaced by local corps under 
British officers, with a backing of one or two Indian 

ategiments.”” 


While replying in the terms given to the questions 
which had been submitted to him, General Egerton 
had already been in communication with the Govern- 
ment upon the gefieral character of the situation which he 
found to exist in Somaliland after his arrival. Dated 
5 July, and writing from Berbera before he had enjoyed 
the advantage of a personal interview with Captain 
Cordeaux, or indeed with General Manning, he expressed 
his views as follows to the Secretary of State for War :— 


“1. The Mullah, whose prestige appears to have 
been very greatly shaken by the heavy loss he has 
sustained in his encounters with Plunkett and 
Gough and the Abyssinians, has retired into the 
Wadi Nogal for the double purpose of replenishing 
his store of arms and ammunition, and of gathering 
fresh recruits to his standard. He and his following 
are reported to be at a very low ebb, both in equip- 
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ment and morale, and were it only possible to strike 
a blow at him before he has time to recover, in all 
human probability his whole power would collapse. 

“2. Unfortunately, owing to the enfeebled con- 
dition of the transport animals with General 
Manning, it is impossible to undertake a fresh 
series of operations until the broken-down trans- 
port has been relieved from Berbera by camels 
from India. Of these about rooo have already 
arrived, and 1800 more are expected in the course of 
the next few days. After ten days on board ship, 
during the monsoon, these animals will naturally 
require a few days’ rest to recover, and it is unlikely 
that the greater portion of them could leave 
Berbera much before the 15th of the monthy by 
which time, too, the expected reinforcements 
will have arrived from India. 

“3, In the meantime, General Manning having 
left a garrison of 400 men at Bohotle, is concentrating 
the bulk of his force at Burao, Which is indicated 
as being the best advanced base of operations against 
the Wadi Nogal. It is probable that these troops, 
some of whom are reported to be suffering from 
scurvy, will need a rest, and it may possibly be 
found necessary to relieve some of them altogether. 
It is improbable, therefore, that active operations 
can be resumed very much before the beginning of 
August, if so soon. However greatly such inaction 
is to be deplored, it appears to me to be unavoidable. 
I am, in the meantime, directing my attention to 
the better organization of the supply and transport 
arrangements, the improvement of the water Supply 
on the lines of communication, and the general 
organizatiofi of the force under my command. 
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“4. As regards the nature and scope of the 
operations, they may be briefly summed up as 
follows :—~ 

(a) The reoccupation of Damot and Mudug. 

®) The advance of a strong column from Burao 

into the Wadi Nogal. 


The reasons for adopting this plan of operations 
are based on the Mullah’s probable course of action 
on finding himself opposed by a strong column from 
Burao. Disheartened as his following is reported 
to be from’ their heavy losses, it is likely that the 
Mullah would desire, if possible, to avoid fighting, 
and would endeavour to escape to the south to 
Mudug or Ogaden. By anticipating him at Damot 
and Mudug, both these lines of retreat would be 
denied him, and he would find himself hemmed in 
between these forces, with one or other of which 
he+would be compelled to fight in order to secure 
his retreats Both the Damot and Mudug forces 
would be sufficiently strong to resist attack, and as I 
propose to place them in telegraphic communication 
with each other, and to connect the Burao column 
with its base by a field telegraphic line, all three 
columns would be in communication, and could 
work together to the common end, which would be 
to bring the Mullah to bay and compel him to fight. 
Could we succeed in giving him one crushing defeat, 
there is every reason to believe that his own adherents 
would surrender him, as it is reported they had 
made up their mind to do so on the day of Plunkett’s 
“fight, had not they discovered that his forces had 
exhausted their ammunition. 

“5, It will be seen that in the above I have not 
taken into account the possibility of co-operation 
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with the Abyssinian forces. I understand, however, 
that these have been withdrawn to Harrar, and, 
not knowing how far any further co-operation on 
their part is to be relied on, I have not taken its 
possibility into consideration, although it would be 
a most valuable factor in the general scheme. 

“6. The above plan of operations is based on 
military considerations only, and it is possible, as 
I have said above, that there may be political con- 
siderations which would necessitate its modification. 
I am proceeding to-morrow to Sheikh, where I 
shall be able to discuss the situation with the 
Commissioner and Consul-General, but as a mail 
is leaving Berbera to-day, I have thought it better 
to communicate my personal views on the situation 
without delay.” 

In due course the despatches from General Egerton 
received due attention from the Imperial Government, 
who were by no means in favour of everything that 
General Manning had proposed. Briefly, the attitude 
of the Government was influenced by the difficulties 
which had already been reported to them by General 
Manning, and they were loth to accede to the proposed 
reoccupation of the Mudug. As against this movement 
they suggested that a column should be organized 
with a view to penetrating the Nogal Valley, whither the 
Mullah had fled. While these proposals were passing 
between the Government at home and General Egerton, 
some weeks had elapsed during which preparations were 
steadily pushed forward for a general advance early in 
October, by which date, in addition to his own forces, 
it was expected that another column of Abyssinian 
troops would take the field. 
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So early as 13 July the British Government had opened 
negotiations with the Emperor Menclek for the despatch 
of an Abyssinian contingent to Somaliland. Unlike the 
previous columns which the Abyssinian Government 
had organized, the arrangements on this occasion were 
entirely supervised by the British Government, who 
through its agent at Adis Ababa had expressed its 
intention of reimbursing the Abyssinian Government 
for whatever expenditure the mobilization entailed. 
A sum of £15,090 was remitted as preliminary payment 
to the Abyssinian capital, and seven officers were detailed 
to accompany Colonel Rochfort when the column took 
the, field. All kinds of appliances for improving the 
water supply were placed at the disposal of the Abyssinian 
Government; but, on account of the friction which 
existed between Emperor Menelek and Ras Makonnen, 
considerable delay took place in the despatch of the 
column, and long before the Abyssinian troops were 
ready for the field, General Egerton had received the 
sanction of Government in respect of his proposals for 
the advance. 

At this juncture the field service strength of the 
Somaliland’ Field Force was 6000 men, of whom, 
when various deductions had been made for garrison 
and convoy duties, 3500 were available for field work. 
General Egerton required, if possible, an additional 
battalion of men and some 2000 or 3000 transport 
camels; and, pending their arrival, he announced his 
plans, on 19 September, in the following despatch :— 

“T now anticipate that the equipment of force 
will enable me to commence active operations in the 
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south-east of Protectorate between 11 and 1§ Octo- 
ber. I am making all preparations to this end, 
including stock of advanced base, concentration 
of troops, and, in anticipation of sanction, raising 
tribal horse. Td take advantage of the season 
and the present position of the enemy, any delay 
after 15 October is to be deprecated as liable to 
modify strategical situation and diminish chances of 
effectual blow being struck by the force as at present 
constituted and equipped. 

“My objective must necessarily, depend on news 
I receive of the enemy’s movements. . 

“ My dispositions will all point to an occupation 
of Mudug by my force in co-operation with Abys- 
sinians if they advance. 

“JT also propose to request Senior Naval Officer 
at Aden to emphasize this by a demonstration in 
concert with Italian gunboat towards Obbja. ; 

“ According to my present plamws, 13 October is 
the latest date on which my actual line of advance 
must be disclosed, and in any case I shall be able to 
make considerable capital out of any- advance 
Abyssinians may have ordered or commenced, 
The Ogaden have offered assistance to the south 
of the Protectorate. This and the’ Abyssinians 
in the south-west will greatly facilitate my sub~- 
sequent operations. Before advancing from Berbera- 
Bohotle line I await orders of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment.” 


A few days later all further discussion of the plan of 
operations was closed by the arrival of the assent of the 
British Government to the plans for the campaign. 
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Despatched on 3 October, the terms of this telegram 


are as follows :— 

“. ,. We understand your plan of operations to 
be to move one column based on Olesan directly 
agfinst Halin, establish posts on the Nogal Valley, 
and to move a second column first eastward from 
Olesan, in the direction of Gerrowei, and subse- 
quently to the south, reoccupying Mudug. His 
Majesty’s Government, for reasons explained to you, 
have greatly desired to avoid reoccupying Mudug 
with British forces, and had hopes that the advance 
of the Abyssinians, of which, as you say, the Mullah 
would hear directly, would prevent his moving south. 
The Commander-in-Chicf doubts the expediency 
of reoccupying and subsequently vacating Mudug. 
We do not, however, desire to confine your action 
to the limits of the British Protectorate, if for 
military reasons you think it necessary to go beyond 
them. Ful] discretion is left to you as to the date 
of advance and the direction to be taken by your 
columns, but any assurance of protection to tribes 
not now under British protection or any arrange- 
ments for establishing permanent posts must be 
submitted to the Government before action is 
taken...” 

So soon as General Egerton arrived he effected a 
change in the distribution of the field force, and for 
the future it was divided into two brigades with divisional 
and line of communication troops. The first brigade 
was ,placed under the command of Brigadier~-General 
Manning, and had its headquarters at Burao. The 
second brigade was commanded by Brigadier-General 
C. G, M, Fasken, with headquarters at Lower Sheikh, 
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while the divisional troops were divided into two corps, 
and the: lines of communication from Berbera to 
Bohotle remained as before under the command of 
Colonel Swann. As the Mullah was still reported to 
be within easy distance of the lines of communication, 
the Flying Column was organized from the details 
of the 1st Brigade and placed under the command of 
Lieutenant-Colonel A. Wallis, of the 27th Punjabis, 
with headquarters at Wadamago. When the forces 
were ready to take the field the rst Brigade was com- 
posed of 1st King’s African Rifles, 2nd King’s African 
Rifles, 3rd King’s African Rifles, Nos. 4 and 5 Com- 
panies Somali Mounted Infantry, half company British 
Mounted Infantry, and some men of the 27th Punjabis 
and the Indian contingent, Buitish Central Africa. 
The strength of the znd Brigade was not so great 
as that of the rst; and, while the 1st Brigdde <con- 
centrated at Bohotle, the 2nd Brigade was divided 
between Eil Dab and Wadamago. Altogether the 
and Brigade comprised the sand Sikhs, the remainder 
of the 27th Punjabis, and the 1st Hants, Other details 
were added to it from time to time, but the more 
important work throughout these last opérations fell 
to the 1st Brigade. 

When the various concentrations required by the 
forward movement had taken place, General Manning, 
acting under the orders of General Egerton, moved 
out on 11 November on a flying march to Galadi, 
where he was to establish a post and return at once 
to Bohotle. Four days later, after a most exhausting 
march, the main body of the column moved into 
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Galadi, preceded by a few hours by 300 mounted 
troops under Golonel Kenna. Only a brief halt was 
made in the place, and on 18 November the return 
march to Bohotle began, Major R. R. M. Marsh, of 
the LIsncolnshire Regiment, with one company of 
the British Mounted Infantry, one section of the 
Somali Mounted Infantry, 250 King’s African Rifles, 
with two guns of the mountain battery and two maxims, 
having been left behind. By 24 November the Flying 
Column had returned to Bohotle, having had a brush 
with fa raiding party of the Mullah’s men during 
the march, by which nearly 400 camels and a large 
quantity of stock were captured. 
he operations of the fourth expedition from the 
beginning were of a more distinctive character than 
those which had been followed in the previous efforts. 
While General Manning was moving to Galadi, Obbia 
once again beoame the scene of a naval demonstration 
by the navies of Great Britain and Italy. With due 
ceremony the squadron under the orders of Commander 
Pears dnchored off Obbia on 14 November, remaining 
until the 18th. Warships concerned were H.M.S. Perseus, 
Porpoise, Merlin, and the Italian vessel Gallio. A little 
later, too, the movement before Obbia was continued 
at Illig, while at the former place arms were distributed 
to Ali Yusuf, a son of the deposed Sultan, Yusuf Ali, 
who now reigned there, and by whose means the wells 
at Galkayu were seized. 
With the completion of these preliminary movements 
the way was cleared for those concerned directly in the 


general advance. Early in Decembér it was reported 
Y 
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that the Mullah had established a strong outpost at 
Jidbali, which was some fifty miles east of Eil Dab, 
from where a strong reconnaissance was made by Colonel 
Kenna. After rapid marching through the night 
of 19 December, Colonel Kenna’s force came up with 
the enemy’s advance parties, and a brief exchange 
of fire took place. Having ascertained from a cursory 
examination of the enemy’s position that the Mullah 
was in strength at Jidbali, the reconnoitring party 
withdrew, returning to Badwein. ‘This little fight 
was not without its picturesque element in the gallantry 
of Lieutenant A. H. Carter, ror1st Grenadiers, and 
Subadar Bhairo Gujar, who saved the life of Private 
Jai Singh, and were respectively awarded the Victoria 
Cross and the Order of Merit. 

When General Egerton heard of the presence of the 
Mullah’s forces at Jidbali, he took immediate steps 
to force matters to a crisis. Recalling the Galadi garri- 
son, and concentrating the 2nd Brigade at Hil Dab, 
where, also, were the mounted forces under Colonel 
Kenna, he moved the 1st Brigade into the Nogal. 
Early in January, 1904, the British forces moved forth 
to take up their battle positione, for, from all accounts, 
their advance was to be opposed by the main fighting 
strength of the Mullah. 

After some preliminary movements General Egerton 
moved from Badwein on the morning of 9 January, to 
bivouac for the night about twelve miles from the enemy’s 
position. Here it was joined by the 1st Brigade under 
General Manning, and the Gadabursi Horse, who had 
left Gaghuri on the 8th. A big compound was made 
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of barbed wire, stretched on rough-hewn tripods, 
devised in Eil Dab, a movable means of protecting 
camps in a country where the bush is not sufficiently 
plentiful for the constfuction f an ordinary zariba, 
gp. efficacious contrivance, simple and easily carried. 
In this all the rations, the water and everything except 
the first line transport, was left in the care of a small 
escort, while the fighting forces, composed of the ist 
and znd“Infantry Brigades, four companies of British 
and Indian Mounted Infantry, the Bikanir Camel 
Corps, the tribal and Gadabursi Horse, with the Somali 
Mounted Infantry, together with a smaller number 
ofamels, principally Indian, carrying spare ammunition, 
engineering material, telegraph apparatus, etc., moved 
out at the first break of day. The front of the square 
was furnished by the 52nd Sikhs, with the King’s African 
Rifles of the 1st Brigade on the right, while the Punjabis 
and the Hampshires, forming the left face, marched 
echelon, the mounted troops being held back rather to 
the rear of the left flank. The right flank was covered 
by the Gadabursi Horse, and the Somalis pushed well 
forward, and they were, in fact, the first to come into 
serious contact with the enemy. ‘The direction was 
maintained by Captain Hunter, r.z., who had accom- 
panied Colonel Kenna’s reconnaissance on the 19th 
in order to make a sketch map of the route. 

Tt was not until 7.30 that the [[lalos brought in 
definjte information that Jidbali was held in force. 
At 8.30 Colonel Kenna left the genera}’s side, and the 
mounted troops started off at that uneasy pace, half 
trot, half canter, characteristic of cavalry going into 
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action. Captain Shakerley’s company of the King’s 
Royal Rifles Mounted Infantry movéd off in front 
to deploy on the extreme left of the enveloping move- 
ment, followed by Lieutenant Edwards’ company of 
British Mounted Infantry; then the corps of Tadian 
Mounted Infantry under Major R. Brooke, who had 
kept in touch with the Bikanirs, in support of the 
Tribal Horse under Major Bridges, r.a. So far, the 
enemy had shown no sign of life. Nota rifle had broken 
the stillness of the morning. A gentle wind from the 
south-east blew up the dust of the advancing squadrons. 

A few minutes before nine o’clock Captain Shakerley’s 
company replied to a few stray shots from four or five 
of the enemy’s horsemen, who came out of the north 
side of Jidbali and bolted back again, but it was re- 
served to the square to open the real business of the 
day. Seen from the flank, there was something more 
than impressive about the densely packed mass rolling 
its great bulk heavily along, mowing a path silently 
down the slope, relentless, irresistible. What a splendid 
target for shrapnel! Suddenly the whole front of 
it burst into flame, a crash of musketry developing into 
a roar, then as suddenly silence, an abrupt silence, 
heavily charged, ominous silence. Then another crash, 
another roar louder and longer than the first, fading 
away into a desultory crackle, punctuated by the moun- 
tain guns. The main attack was over. How long did 
it last? Ten, fifteen minutes at the most. The enemy 
were already beginning to stream away from ‘he rear 
of their position.. The first to go were a party of horse- 
men, say about 200. It was afterwards said that these 
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were the horseholders, who had taken fright on seeing 
the mounted trdops on their flartk, and had made tracks, 
leaving their masters, the riflemen, in the lurch. Then 
came the footmen, pouring out jn a great streak across 
pe plain, a disordered stream, without any semblance 
of formation, and yet apparently in a leisurely manner, 
not hurrying overmuch. It was now that Colonel 
Kenna must have felt the want of a couple of regiments 
of regulw? cavalry. Four good squadrons of Lancers, 
and not a fugitiye would have got away. 

Heré was the chance of the mounted troops. They 
took it for all they were worth. On and on they pushed 
fox, three full hours over twelve miles of country, gallop- 
ing up to within 100 and 200 yards, dismounting, firing, 
then up and on again, and so again and again, until all 
their ammunition was exhausted and their horses 
stone céld. By the time the reserve ammunition could 
be got up the ¢nemy were all away beyond the range 
of immediate pursuit, and Colonel Kenna called off 
his command, and made his way very slowly back to 
water. It was a brilliant piece of work, the feature 
of the day, pushed home with a vigour and a dash 
that borrowed half its fire from the personality of the 
man who led it! The restless activity, the instantaneous 
decision, the certainty of initiation that seizes the 
opportunity, the eye for a country, the thrust, the 
dash—in fact, all the qualities that go to make a cavalry 
leadgr,—Colonel Kenna seemed to have his full share on 
that mérning at Jidbali. Always on the go from one 
squadron to the next, livening each,one on to closer 
quarters and greater gpeed, yet never losing his grip 
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of the force as a whole, but keeping each unit in unison 
with the next,—it was £ pattern of motnted work. To 
appreciate Colonel Kemna’s task it is necessary to realize 
that his force was comparatively small for the work it 
had to do, that it was composed of mixed elements 
— British regulars, Indians, Somalis, horses, camels; 
that he was compelled by circumstances to work in 
small detached units—squadrons—over a broad tract 
of country ; that his Bikanir supports were 45-per“Cent 
slower in pace than his firing line, and, most of all, 
that until the pursuit was well under way it was not 
known for certain whether the enemy were holding 
a large body of horse in reserve, All this makes the 
boldness of his tactics the more remarkable. 

At one time, soon after the mounted troops had got 
on the move, a few minutes before the first volleys 
from the square, what appeared in the distance tq, be 
a body of horse were seen galloping" westwards past 
the square. “It’s the Mullah’s cavalry going for the 
convoy, and there is not a mounted man to stop them.” 
This proved a groundless alarm. It was not the enemy 
at all, but the riderless horses of the Gadabursi stampeded. 
A little later on, when Colonel Kenna was half*way round 
the position, and his units were extended over a really 
broad front, it looked as if the enemy were going to 
burst through by their right flank. A sparse line of 
spearmen began advancing in his direction along the 
opposite ridge. Were they covering the horde of horse- 
men? It was possible. Kenna’s own left, well®hrown 
out athwart the enemy’s right, was just beginning 
the sweep round on to his rear. His lumbering supports 
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were away on his extreme right, keeping in touch with 
the square next*to them. The Bribal Horse were getting 
excited, pouring out their ammunition at 2000 yards. 
The situation might ut any smoment have become 
critécal. The sweeping movement went on unchecked, 
There was no faltering. Had the hordes of horsemen 
been there,—~well, the magazines and the steadiness 
of disciplined troops would have counted for some- 
thity. wit was a risk, a big risk perhaps, but a wholly 
legitimate risk, and it achieved a big result, probably 
the siccess of ‘the day. The line of spearmen thought 
better of it, and our squadrons were up in a good position 
for the pursuit. 

Then the pursuit itself. It is difficult to give or to 
form a correct impression of the condition of the enemy 
at this period of the day, for none of the turmoil, the 
hurry the demoralization of a debacle was evident. 
It was widely different from the ordinary accepted 
idea of a fight. The motion was that of a busy London 
street, most curious to watch. With all the wide plain 
to scatter over, they kept together in a more or less 
cohesive stream, appearing to move slowly, in a de- 
sultory, listless fashions but in reality fast enough to out- 
pace the five miles an hour of the Bikanir camels, and 
to make the pursuing squadrons spurt into a gallop to 
recover touch after each bout of firing, turning and 
letting off their rifles whenever we got up to them; 
without much aim or precision, it is true, but still 
maki it seem not impossible, right up to the last 
shot of the pursuit, that the masses in front of us might 
rally and concentrate on some small detached party 
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of their pursuers. That this was never attempted is, in a 
measure, due to the relentless vigour With which they 
were followed up. ‘There was never a pause, never the 
time to think; once on the nfove, they were kept on 
the move. Considerable as was the punishment? i inn 
flicted on the enemy, it would, as I have already said, 
have been much greater had Colonel Kenna been able 
to lay his hands on some fresh cavalry to carry on ¢ 
pursuit—work for which mounted infantry af® singu- 
larly unsuited. ‘Taught from childhood to shed. their 
horses on the first possible opportunity, to get on their 
feet and act as infantry pure and simple, it is against 
all their traditions and training to gallop right into ther 
enemy and to hold themselves up for short-range 
shooting. Nor is it reasonable to expect good practice 
from men winded with hard galloping. The lance 
or the sword is a more effective weapon in the hdndsrof 
a blown man than the most accurately sighted of rifles. 
A disappointing feature of the engagement was the 
behaviour of the Somali troops. Nor subsequently 
in the day did either the Tribal or the Gadabursi Horse 
fulfil expectations. ‘Too excitable for fire discipline 
of any description to be possiBle, squandefing their 
ammunition at absurdly long ranges, with a ludicrous 
disregard for the most elementary rules of sighting, 
they also showed a marked disinclination to push up into 
the firing line during the pursuit. They found a more 
congenial task in relieving the dead and the wounged 
of their spears and their shields, trophies to be™some 
day held out as proof of valour in the Karias, themes 
for the droning chant with which the Somali camel 
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boy makes the early hours of the night echo to the route- 
weary European® Jidbali is but® one more proof that, 
whatever his merits as a shikar& the Somali was not 
born for the profession ®f arms, That there are indi- 
gaual “exceptions will not be denied. The two or 
three men of the Tribal Horse who followed Major 
Bridges right into the thick of the fugitives, and who 
killed the man who wounded him after he himself 
hada ted for four with his revolver, are men worthy 
of every honour, but they form the exception. 

I have devoted the greater part of this account to 
the doings of the mounted troops. It was in a sense 
thejr day. Although the square undoubtedly bore 
the brunt of the rifle fire—and a really hot fire it was 
whilst it lasted—they were not in action for more than 
thirty-five minutes at the most. The enemy made two 
spasmodic shee, $a can hardly be termed an “ attack” 
—to face our fifles in a very open formation, taking 
advantage of cover somewhat after the fashion of 
the Boer. There was nothing of the fanatical onslaught 
of the Egyptian dervish. The Somali does not fight 
for the Faith and the Faith alone, so the Faith does 
mot give him that regdtdlessness of death which made 
the Baggara such a formidable foe. He never got 
within, say, 500 yards of the square. These facts may, 
perhaps, account for the comparatively small number 
of the enemy disposed of in this part of the field. The 
52nq Sikhs to the front foe were kept at long range 
volleysto check the possible rush of an enemy whose 
numbers were still unknown, a number of black heads 
about in the grass at the bottom of the slope, a poor 
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enough target at any time. The square had now rather 
lost its shape. The Runjabis and Hampshires on the 
left face had bellied gut to meet the frontal advance, 
while the company Gf Hammshires on the extreme 
left held back to cover the flank, and was in "a esenge 
enfiladed by the enemy’s fire. 

The right and the rear were held by the 1st Brigade, 
mostly composed of Yaos, and also by a detachment 
of sappers and miners. As soon as the squareeaarx€ into 
action the camels were tied down by the forelegs, 
the two guns were brought out a few paces in front 
of the firing lines, and the infantry were ordered to 
lie. The regimental officers walked up and down 
directing the fire. On the left centre, immediately 
behind the firing line, General Egerton, bolt upright, 
surrounded by his staff, impassive, watchful, resolute, 
on this supreme day of the campaign, with the most 
sanguine of hopes on the point of realfzation, the man 
who had spent five weary months planning, plotting, 
preparing, stood there, on the edge of the square, 
under a raking fire, apparently without an emotion. 
No wonder officers and men and natives of India be- 
lieved in the man, and gave theirconfidence unreservedly 
with both hands. Something of the general’s spirit 
infected his surroundings. There was no bustle nor 
confusion. Everybody was superlatively cool. ‘The 
square seemed to work with the co-ordinated precision 
of a great machine. The most effective practice | was 
probably made by the Hampshire Regiment nn’ the 
left corner. At one time the enemy was thickest there. 
Of the native troops the little Dogras, perhaps, showed 
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the best discipline. Kept well in hand, they fired fewer 
younds per maw than any of the other companies. 
The Sikhs themselves, sullenly awaiting to avenge 
Gumburu, fretting to bg in oe ae bayonet, may have 
beem # little over anxious; tle Pathans, who fight 
for the love of fighting, were excited at their first 
opportunity aftef a year in the country; while the 
Yaos, steady men, execrable shots, tireless walkers, 
just heir reputation. 

The complete British casualty returns in connection 
with this action were as follows :— 


Kiztizrp 


Lieut. C. H. Bowden Smith, 1st Battalion Hampshire 
Regiment, shot through the neck. 

Lieut. J. A. Welland, Royal Medical Corps, speared. 

Captain they Hon. T. Lister, roth Hussars, missing, 
and since found killed, shot and speared. 

Twenty-one natives. 

: Wounprp 

The following were wounded :— 

Major and Local Lieut.-Colonel G. T. Forestier- 
Walker, Royal Artillery, Assistant Quartermaster - 
General (Intelligence), slight gunshot graze left hip. 

Brevet-Major G. TT’. M. Bridges, r.a,, Royal Artillery, 
commanding Tribal Horse, severe gunshot back and 


lun 

Captain and Local Major F. R. Young, commanding 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles, severe gunshot 
right arm. 
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Lieut. H. H. R. White, King’s Royal Rifles, Adjutant 
No. 1 Corps Mounted Infantry, severe Gunshot chest. 

Captain G. C. Shakerley, King’s Royal Rifles, com- 
manding No. 1 CorpsfMountel Infantry, severe gun- 
shot right arm. . 

Captain T. H. Llewellyn, znd Battalion King’s 
African Rifles. ; 

Lieut. A. E. Andrews, 1st Battalion Hampshire 
Regiment, severe gunshot left foot. : 

Lieut. H. E. Reinhold, 27th Punjabis, severe gun- 
shot arm. oo 

Local Captain G. R. Breading, 3rd Battalion King’s 
African Rifles, slight gunshot graze right shoulder. ,- 

3330 Lance-Sergt. D. Holland, 1st Battalion Hamp- 
shire Regiment, severe gunshot left forearm; 6026 
Private A. Jennings, 1st Battalion Hampshire Regiment, 
severe gunshot left ankle; 3566 Private, W. Mitrdosh, 
Ist Battalion Hampshire Regiment, Kevere gunshot 
right forearm; 2429 Rifleman G. W. Coxen, 4th 
Battalion King’s Royal Rifles Mounted Infantry, severe 
gunshot face; 3484 Private W. Sargeant, 1st Battalion 
Essex Regiment, attached Bangalore Mounted Infantry, 
severe gunshot left thigh. 


Captain Lister was the elder son and heir of Lord 
Ribblesdale. He served in the South African war, 
and was awarded the Distinguished Service Order. 
He had joined the Somaliland Field Force as special 
service officer, and was twenty-five years of age. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE CONCLUDING MOVEMENTS-——NAVAL OPERATIONS 
BEFORE ILLIG, 


FTER the battle of Jidbali until the fourth 
expedition was withdrawn from the field little 
of importance distinguished the operations of the British 
columns. As the defeat inflicted on the Mullah’s 
forces at Jidbali had been so decisive early in February, 
the question of offering terms to him was considered, 
and on 20 February a letter was sent to him by General 
Egerton, suggesting that if he would surrender two 
maxims and 1400 good rifles, his life and the lives of 
his family would be spared and a suitable residence ap- 
pointed for their abode. No reply was returned to 
this letter by the Mullah, who was still in a measure 
sufficiently active to require the British columns to 
keep the field. Accordingly Colonel Faskin was des- 
patched with the 2nd Brigade on a sweeping process 
east of Jidbali, while Major Brooke was to move on 
similar lines in the regions round Eil Dab. The aim of 
these operations was to drive the Mullah from the 
territory of the British Protectorate, and upon their 
compKtion the columns so engaged were to embark at 
Las Khorai for the return to Berbera. 
In order to assist in the satisfactory colmpletion of 
333 
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this movement the services of the squadron were called 
in, and on 23 Februdry H.M.S. Pefieus was placed 
at the disposal of General Egerton, with instructions 
to facilitate the establhment Sf the Las Khorai post. 
From this point the part played by the Navy “tended 
to overshadow the military operations, for on 15 April, 
as the result of a consultation with General Egerton, 
Rear-Admiral Atkinson-Willes embarked at Berbera 1 
of the 1st Battalion of the Hampshire Resinnetile 
the command of Major S$. C. F. Jackson, as the garrison 
for Illig against which operations were to be taken. 
The ships concerned in this movement were H.M.S. 
Mohawk, H.M.S. Hyacinth, and H.M.S. Fox; and 
on the following day the squadrons sailed at separate 
times for their destination, where they arrived late on 
the night of the same day. 

According to the official account pf the® subse- 
quent proceedings, the order to be observed was as 
follows :~— 


“1, The second division of the landing pasty will 
form up in column quickly and silently in the 
following order :-— 


(1) Seaman battalion. 

(2) Medical party. 

(3) Guns and escort. 

(4) Marines. 

(5) Hampshires (as rearguard). 


“2, On overtaking the advanced pargy rind 
reaching the Plateau, the following foxnlation 
will be assumed on ihe order being given by the 
Admiral :— 
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On the right . Seamen, with reserves and supports in rear. 


In the centre 4 Marines 9? $5 ms 

On the left . Hampshires ,, 5 “a 
Medical party In the rear of cgfire, 

Guns . Betweeh the linc}and the reserves, flanked 


by their escort. 


“3. The force will move in an extended square, 
with its left flank on the cliffs. The left will direct. 


* LANDING ARRANGEMENTS 

“ Subject to modification on the spot, the follow- 
a are the proposed arrangements ;:— 

» At early dawn—soon after 4.30 a.m.—the 
Hacinth?s advance party in charge of Flag-Captain 
will land and occupy the adjacent ridge. 

“2, The remainder of the force will land at 
dawn and assemble on the beach under Commander 
Phillimore. 

i 7 When disembarkation is complete, all will 
march and } Join up with advance party, the Flag- 
Captain joining the Admiral. 

“4. On the beach the following will be done 

(under Lieutenant Allen) :— 


* (a) Boats will be towed to within thirty yards 
of the beach, then steamboat slips tow and boats 
turn, and when in position let go the anchor and 
back in on to the beach, and the troops land. 

“ The boats will at once haul out to the anchor, 
and the steamboat will get them in tow and take 
them back to the ships. 

“*(b) If there is any difficulty in getting a boat 
6 the beach, it is the duty of the party who landed 
in that boat to shove her off into,deep water, even 
if they get wet in so doing. 
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“(¢) Boots and socks may, if desired, be carried 
round the men’s necks and putgn to the beach; 
this does not apply to the advance party. ae 


“5. When disew|barkation is complete, Lieutenant 
Allen will return to Hyacinth, boats return" top their 
ships, and will either be hoisted or towed by the 
ships to the anchorage off Illig. ° 

“6, Boats are then to take in filled water-breakers 
and cases of rifle ammunition ready SQ_gplentish 
the brigade. 

“9. Hyacinth will detail a steamboat. and cutter 
especially for the wounded, who will be taken to- 
Hyacinth and hoisted carefully on board—derrick © 
to be ready. 


“'N.B.—All the water-breakers in every ship 
are to be thoroughly rinsed out before Thursday. 


~ ©8,. Fleet-Surgeon Draper, of:,H.M.S. Fox, 
and Surgeon Shaw, of H.M.S. Hyacinth, with the. 
first line of attack and three Sick* Berth Stewards, 
with six stretchers and six bearers to each. 
9, Major McCarthy, r.a.m.c., and his Assistant 
Surgeon with the Hampshire Regiment ;’ he has. 
with him two stretchers and bearers. ; 
“yo. If a man falls qut wounded, he will be 
conveyed, after receiving ‘ First Aid,’ to the re- 
serve line, and transferred .on board H.M.S..: 
Hyacinth as soon as possible (probably after arrival, 
at pions anchorage). 
‘rir. A cutter with awnings spread, in tew of 


-a.steam pinnace and flying a white flag with a 
‘red cross,, will be in readiness for thaf\purpose 
- alongside flagship, to be sent in when reqflired. 


“f2. Baca stretcher party will carry ten pounds . 
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equivalent to one gallon—of additional water, 
for medicalypurposes, in cagvas bags. 

“13. All wounded men will be transferred to 
H.M.S. Hyacinth, and the apace beneath the fore- 
castle will be reserved andgfitted temporarily as a 
"hospital, under the charge of the Senior Medical 
Officer, H.M.S. Hyacinth, with one Sick Berth 
Steward. The Medical Officer of H.M.S. Mohawk 
jont 3s on board the ship for hospital work when 

fred. 

“4. All boats will carry a plentiful supply of 
water, as in all probability the force, after the 
work is done, will be exhausted. 

“x5, White covers will be worn over the straw 

hats as additional protection from the sun. 
16, In all cases, whether water is carried in 
boats or by men on shore or landed in breakers, 
a jin pannikin is to be attached to each breaker, 
and wate™bags should have one in the proportion 
of one to each’ stretcher or party told off to carry 
water ; and water is only to be drunk out of these 
mugs, and not out of the water-bags and chaguls.” 


: At 4.30 am. on 21 April the boats of the Mohawk 
‘made a feint to landson Middle Beach (a little strip 
of sand about half a mile to the north-west of Illig 
village), as a dervish. picket was obseryed there, and 
it was desirable to ‘divert their attention from the 
real landing place near the entrance of the Gallule 
Riyer, At dawn, about § a.m., Captain Hon. Horace 
; Hoddy*.x. (Flag-Captain), in charge of the advance 
party 8f 100 seamen’ and marines. of the Hyacinth, 
and oné maxim gun, landed with his*men off the beach, 
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covered by boats mounting field guns and maxims. 
The party was towed aghore by steam daunches, which, 
on account of the shallgw water, had to slip boats when 
about thirty yards fromfjhe shore. The boats were then 
backed in and anchored ‘i up to within about twenty” yards, 
from which point the men had to wade. Procesdia” 
unopposed, the party seized the plateau above the 
south bank of the river at about 5.25 am. To do this 

oe 
it marched up the gorge formed by the rivet Naadetook 
up a position on the plateau at 1000 yards from the 
landing place. At this point the enemy was first’ seen, 
some twenty of his scouts being observed in the distance. 
An advanced picket was now thrown out to an eminegce 
on the right, communication with the flagship es- 
tablished by signal, and the remainder of the force 
awaited. 

The disembarkation of the landing party now pyo- 
ceeded as rapidly as possible, the boate” 3 returning for 
the rest of the men as each was cleared. Owing to an 
increasing surf, none but the advanced party got on 
shore without getting wet up to their waists, and some 
up to their necks. The landing, therefore, took two 
hours, being accomplished without accidemt, except 
that the Fox’s cutter was temporarily swamped. Admiral 
Atkinson-Willes landed at about 5.45 a.m., and at 
once climbed the cliffs, followed by the remainder 
of the troops. On arrival at the plateau the Admiral 
established himself on the left, while Hood, with his 
party, held the right. As the men came up th® {Ook 
up their positions as previously ordered, and 4s soon 
as all were disposéd as indicated in the accompanying 
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sketch, the order to advance was given at about 7.40 
am. The traops moved onga front of about three- 
quarters of a mile, Hood assuming command of the sea- 
men and marines, ang Jacksot that of the Hampshire 
dg@a@hment. The plateau wpon which the advance 
was made was very hard, rocky, and generally level, 
and the ground sloped away from the cliffs. The sun 
was very hot. A few dervish scouts were observed 
to dm Watching our movements, but on finding us in 
strength they retired to their works on the heights 
above Illig village. After marching about 34 miles 
some rising ground was reached, and at about 9 a.m. 
opr scouts reported that the enemy had retired from 
his outlying “gurgis” to his zaribas and stone forts or 
towers, which soon afterwards appeared in sight. The 
Hampshires were ordered to halt, whilst Hood was 
"directed to move to the right, reinforcing the fighting 
line with theereserves, and then to throw his right for- 
ward. When this was completed, the Hampshires, 
with one maxim, were on the enemy’s right flank, 
and ‘the line extended across the enemy’s rear and 
overlapped his works. ‘The force was now halted for 
a short rest, and during this interval the dervishes, 
in their position, began to blow horns and shout defiance, 
while their women and children were seen fleeing to 
safety. On the force advancing the enemy opened 
fige, and as the troops got within 250 yards of the works 
the firing became very brisk. In addition to the rifle 
fire,,the enemy used an old gun, which discharged 
canistér at the advancing line, which continued to move 
in splendid order. By now the fife had “become very 
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hot on both sides, but the men were not to be denied, 
and continued to advahncenin short rushess When about 
too yards from the enemy’s defences Hood, who had 
previously closed in and Wwheelede round his men, so as 
to take the works end-on, gave the order to charge, When 
the Hampshires and the whole body of seamen and 
marines dashed at the zaribas and turned out the enemy 
in gallant style. The Hampshires entered the works 
at one point, the bluejackets and marines at ‘taether, 
where there was a second gun embrasure. The 
actual assault and occupation of the “hostile works 
did not last long, but small parties of dervishes held 
the two stone forts obstinately, and caused several 
casualties before they were overpowered. The maxims 
were brought to bear on the flying dervishes, who 
were seen running down their communicating walls and, 
passages, and many were killed and wounded, efifty- 
eight corpses being afterwards found,’ and several 
wounded received medical attention. ‘The British and 
Italian flags were then hoisted on the wall of the zariba. 

Such close fighting, and the subsequent fighting in the 
village and the caves, caused the troops to suffer some 
casualties, which amounted to thfee seamen Killed, and 
ten seamen and one marine wounded. When at 9.45 
a.m. the enemy broke and fled, many of them took shelter 
in the caves on the cliff sides and in the huts in the village, 
from whence they fired on our wounded who were beimg 
embarked. The caves were cleared and the huts set 
on fire by the seamen and marines of the Hydinth, 
under the direction of Hood, who, taking a ‘south- 
westerly directio’n, Followed the fugitives up for about 
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1% miles, the ship firing upon the cnemy seen near the 
cliffs. This work was not gompleted till 11.30 a.m. 
During this operation Hood, with Mr. A. G. Onslow, 
midshipman, and Nog PO. oi6 John Edward Flowers, 
cacpbral, Royal Marine Ligitt Infantry, of the Fox, 
entered the cave from which they were fired at, and 
cleared it in a*hand-to-hand encounter. Major C. H. 
Kennedy, R.M.u.1., who was an eye-witness of this 
incident gave the following account — 


“ee A marine and a bluejacket passing a burning 
hut were fired at. Mr. A. G. Onslow, midship- 
man, with the two men at once opened fire, and, 
after several shots, firing ccased, but after a pause 
firing was again opened by the occupants of the 
hut. Captain Hood, who was on the beach at 
the time, then went up with several men, who 
opened fire. After several volleys had been fired 
‘Into the hut, the firing still continuing, Captain 
Hood gave the order to charge, and called on more 
men to follow. He himself dashed in, accom- 
,panied by Mr. Onslow, through the burning 
hut, and with his sword attacked the men in the 
cave, the whole time being practically under fire. 
He: first used his sword and then his revolver, 
and Mr. Onslow bayoneted the third man. During 
the advance the four maxims were carried by their 
crews, who kept up with the advancing line during 
the attack. 

“The village of Illig as a fortified place was 
fntirely demolished, together with the adjacent 
caves, as it was considered too formidable a strong- 
hold to be held by any natives. The natural 
strength of the enemy’s works Was surprising, 
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and subsequent inspection showed that an attack 
from the beach opposjte Ilig village would probably 
have proved disastrous, owing to the natural 
advantages possessed by the defence.” 


While these operations had been taking place, the work 
of the columns had moved steadily forward to a point 
beyond which there was nothing more to be done. 
Telegraphing to the Secretary of State for Wee on 
12 April, Sir Charles Egerton advocated the cessation of 
operations, the reduction of the Field Force, and an 
early return to the civil administration of the country. 
Three days later General Egerton was informed that 
His Majesty’s Government concurred in the views pre- 
sented to them by him. Accordingly, one by one, the 
columns in the field were recalled to the base, and 
active operations in Somaliland came to an en@ op 
23 May, when Major Kenna’s forces landed in Berbera 
from Las Khorai. 

It is of the nature of campaigns like these that after 
extreme expenditure of bravery and energy they should 
lead to what seems a lame and impotent conclusion ; 
and their chronicler can hardly hope to escape from 
something of the same imputation unless he enters into 
criticisms that may seem invidious, if not presumptuous. 
To the strategist and military expert, therefore, I leave 
the enforcement of such lessons as occur between the 
lines of the foregoing narrative,—such as the vital im; 
portance of mounted troops, if only for the coverinfnof 
distances, the capture of spies, and the completion of a 
rout after an exhausting engagement. Judging by the 
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lresults J have set forth, the administrative limitations 
more than acqount for a portion at least of the 
heavy handicap which lay upon our forces; and as 
against this consideratign we mukt set the fact that the 
Brigis@ authorities were co-opérating with two other 
Governments, those of Italy and Abyssinia. But in any 
case, the moral of the four Somaliland Expeditions of 
1go1~-4 would seem to be that in scouring unmapped 
and veagtless wildernesses, and coping with fanatical 
hordes Who have risen from the soil itself, the success 
achieved by civilized troops will rarely show any adequate 
proportion to the heroism of the attempt. 


APPENDIX 1 


"TH official history of(jthe operations in Somaliland gives 
the following details in referefice to the organization of 
© 


the expedition :— 


Orcanization or Commanps anp Starrs 


For the period of command of Colonel E. J. Swayne in 1go1-2 
no documents appear to be available from which the organization 
of the forces employed in the first and second exp@itions ca 
be recorded. After the action at Erego and the retirefent of 
the British forces to Bohotle, Biig.~General W. H. Maiining was 
appointed to the command of the troops in Sémaliland, and’in 
accordance with his plan of campaign the troops were constituted 
as the Somaliland Field Force, and separated into two parts. 


The commands and staffs were :— . 
General Officer Command- Lieut.-~Col. (local Brig.-General) 
ing. W. H. Manning} Indian Army 


(with Obbia force). 


Ossra Forcr 


Chief Staff Officer. Major (local Lieyf-Col.) G. T. 
Fouestier-Walker, Royal Field 
Artillery. 

DAAG. Major C. L. Petrie, p.s.o., Man- 
chester Regiment. 

D.A.Q.M.G. for 1. Major E. M. Woodward, Leicester- 


shire Regiment. 
Principal Medical Officer. Lieut.-Celonel J. F. Williamson, 
c.M.G., Royal Army Medical 


* 


Corps. 
C.R.E. Captain W. B. Leslie, rr. 
Chief Transport Officer. Captain M. L. Hornby, v.s.0., 56th 
Infantry. 
Chief Supply and Transport Captain H. de B. Codringtoii, 
Officer. Supply and Transport Corps, 
: Indian Army. *, * 
Inspecting Veterinary Major A. F. Appleton, eArmy 
Officer. Veterinary Department. 


Superintendent} Post Office. Mr. C. W. Wynch. 
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Wommanding lines of com- 
munication and bse. 
Staff Officer, 


Major W. H. Rycroft, 11th Hus- 
sars. 

Brevet-Major A. R. Hoskins, p.s.0., 
NorthStaffordshire Regiment. 


@Broors 


28th Mountain Battery (one section). 
One company British Mounted Infantry, King’s Royal Rifles. 


Burgher Contingent. 
Bikanir Camel Corps. 


,One company Punjab Mounted Infantry. 
'No. 1% oo 3rd Sappers and Mines. 


52nd Sikhs 


No. 15 British Field Hospital (one section). 
No. 69 Native Field Hospital. 


1st King’s African Rifles. 


3rd King’s African Rifles (detachment). 


5th King’s Afiican Rifles. 


Together with detachments of the following corps, services, 


and departments*— 
Wireless Telegraphy. 
Marine Transport. 
Mredical. «, 


Supply ande'Transport. 


Army Veterinary. 


Army Ordnance. 
Survey. 

Army Pay. 
Remount. 

Field Post Office. 


Brrecra~Bouotrte Forcr 


Commanding Berbera-Bo- 
hotle lines of communi- 
cation and base. 

D.AAG. 

Intelligence Officer. 

Senior Medical Officer. 

Chieé Ordnance Officer. 


Suppdy areal Transport 
Offic&, 


Chief Transport Officer. 


Lieut.-Colonel J. C, Swann, 1oist 
Grenadiers, 


Captain J. H. W. Pollard, Royal 
Scois Fusiliers. 

Captain G. M. Rolland, Indian 
Army. 

Major W. S. P. Ricketts, Indian 
Medical Service. 

Captain H. A. Anley, Army Ord- 
nance Department. 

Captain L. M. R. Deas, Supply 
and ‘T'ranspext Corps, Indian 
Army. 

Brevet-Major?C. Baltird, Norfolk 
Regiment. 
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In charge of Telegraphs. Captain G. B, Roberts, Royfl 
Engineers. 


Inspecting Veterinary Lieutenant HM. Lenox-Conyng- 
Officer. ham, Army Veterinary Depart- 
meat. 
Troops 


Telegraph Section, R.E. 
3rd Sappers and Miners (detachment). 
torst Grenadiers (half battalion). 
107th Pioneers. 
No. 65 Native Hospital. 
and King’s African Rifles. 
Indian Contingent British Central Africa :+- 
Camel Corps. 
Mounted Infantry. 
Infantry. 
6th King’s African Rifles and Somali Levies. 
Together with detachments of the administrative services 
and departments, 


The principal change made by General Manning from the 
normal Indian organization was that he sepayated tke Sypply 
and Transport Services, placing Supply and Transpoit under 
separate heads, From the time of General Manning’s assumption 
of command a regular staff was instituted, lines of communication 
and bases were established, and services and departments were 
organized. Regular returns were rendered (the Adjutant- 
General having made a request for a monthly return on 3 January), 
and staff diaries were kept. In this matter the task of the Com- 
mander was made considerably easiér by the arrital of officers 
from Great Britain, India, and South Africa. Officers of the 
Supply and Transport Corps and Accounts Department came 
from India and of the Army Ordnance Corps fiom England, 
while the personnel of the medical, veterinary, and engineex 
services was largely increased. 

Lieut.-Colonel Swann, though nominally Officer Commafiding 
Lines of Communication, Berbera-Bohotle, was actually, uader 
General Manning, in command of all troops on that side, in- 
cluding flying coiumns. All combined operations, mhowever, 
were undertaken by,the orders of General Manning, and were, 
as far as possible, under his direction. When in June, 1903, 
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the\Obbia Force was transferred to Bohotle, Colonel Swann 
became Officer Commanding Lines of Communication only ; 
a pasition which he continued to occupy until the end of the 
fourth expedition. On the Obbia side 4 separate Officer Com- 
manding Lines of Communication existed until the rolling up 
of, that, lige in April-May, 1903, whige there was a separate 
lwsev and Base Commandant; though, as will have been seen 
above, the offices of Officer Commanding Lines of Communica- 
tion and Base Commandant were combined in one officer. 

When Major-General Sir Charles Egerton assumed command 
ot @ae forces in-Somaliland, he was accompanied by an Assistant 
Adjutant-Ge@eral and a Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, toggther with a Divisional Headquarter Staff Office, 
which was mobilizedsin India. 

General Egerton submitted for the sanction of Government 
a scheme of reorganization of the Ficld Force, based on the Indian 
Field Service Manual and Regulations, for a division of all arms. 

In the absence of the formal sanction of Government the 
force was provisiogaly organized from 16 July, according to 
the proposed scherfle, viz. :— 

Headquarters of a division with divisional troops. 

TWo Infantry Brigades. 

One lifles of communication.” 

(Subsequently, on’8 October, the mounted troops were brigaded 
and formed a fourth command.) 


The commands and staffs were, however, eventually constituted 
as follows +— 
General Officer Commanding. Major-General Sir C. C. Egerton, 
K.C.B., D.3.0. 


A.D.C. “Captain R. G. Munn, 36th Sikhs. 
Lieutenant J. B. Egerton, 23rd 
Cavalry. 
C.8.0. Major H. E. Stanton, n.s,0., 
Royal Artillery. 
D.A.A.G. Major R. G. Brooke, p.s.o., 7th 
: Hussars. 
D.A.M.Q.G. Major C. O. Swanston, p.s.0,, 18th 
n td . 
* Tiwana Lancers, 
A.O.M.G, #1). Major (local Liegi-Colonel G. T. 


Forestier-Walker, Royal Field 
Artillery. ¥ 
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Intelligence Officers. 


C.R.E. 
Adjutant, R.E. 


Superintendent Army 
Signalling. 
Provost Marshal. 


Principal Medical Officer. 

Inspecting Veterinary 
Officer. 

Assistant to Inspecting 
Veterinary Officer. 


Director Supply and Trans- 
port, 


Assistant to DS. & T. 
Principal Ordnance Officer. 
Survey Officer. 

Field Controller. 


Captain R. W. C. Blair, raf 
Outram’s Rifles. 

Major F. Cunliffe Owen, Rpyal 
Artillery. 

Lieytenant I. §. C. Rose, King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps. 

Captain A. W. H. Le€, aoth 
Gurkha Rifles. 

Captain G."H. Bell, 27th Punjabis. 

Lientenant R. D. bi ase 
to7th Pioneers. , 

Major R. F. Allefiy,»Royal Tn 
gineers. i 

Captain W. RB. Lesslie, Royal En- 
gineers. 

Captain H. B. Protheroe Smith, 
zist Lancers. 

Commander E. S. Carey," Royal 
Navy. 

Lieut. Gol J. F'Williamson, CMG, 
Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Captain C. B, M. Harris, Army 
Veterinary Department. ,, 

Captain W.r A. Wood, Army 
Veterinary Department. 

Lieut.-Colonel W. R. Yielding, 
G.LE., D.s.6., Supply and Trans- 
pot Corps, Indian Ariny. 

Captain H. de B. Codrington, 
Indian Army. 

Captain E. P. Carter, Royal Ar- 

' tillery. 

Captain G. A. Beazeley, Royal 
Engineers. 

Major T. H. Henderson, Military 
Accounts Department, Indian 
Army. 


Movunrep Troops 


Officer Commanfing. 


Staff Officer Maunted 
Troops. 


Major (local Lieut.-Colomel) ¥. A. 
Kenna, V.c., p.s.0., 21st Lancers, 
Captain A. Skeen, Indian Army. 
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‘TRoors 


Ist. Company British Mounted 
Infantry. 

and Commany British Mounted 

@ Infantiy. 


W. H. Manning, c.s., Indian 


No. 1 Couns. 3rd Con®pany British Mounted 
Infantry. 
sth Company Somali Mounted 
Infantry. 
6th Company Poona Mounted 
Infantiy. 
No. 2 Corps. 9th Company Umballa Mounted 
Infantry. 
Bikanir Camel Corps. 
No. 3 Corps. Tribal Horse. 
No. 4 Cerps. Gadabursi Horse. 
1st Bricapr 
G.0.C, Lieut.-Colonel (local Brig.-Gen.) 
A Army, 
A.D.C. Lieutenant H. W. Peebles, Reserve 


D.A.A. and Q.M.G, 


Signalling Officer. 


of Officers, 

Captain J. H, Lloyd, 6th Gurkha 
Rifles. 

Captain H. $. Hammond, Dorset 
Regiment, 


Brigade Sapety vand Trans- Lieutenant J. A. Longridge, Sup- 


port Officer. 


ply and Transpott Corps, Indian 
Army. 


Troops 


King’s African Rifles Camel Battery. 

No. 4 Company (Somali) Mounted Infantry. 
No. 5 Company (Somali) Mounted Infantry 
Indian Contingent, British Central Africa. 


ist Battalion King’s African Rifles, 
2itd Battalion King’s African Rifles. 
3gd Battalion King’s African Rifles. 
5th Battalion King’s African Rifles, 


Somali Levies, 
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2nD BricapE 


G.O.C, Lieut.-Colomel (local Brig.-Gen.) 
C. G. M. Fasken, Sand Siklfs. 
D.A.A, and Q.M.G. Captain P. C. Elliott-Lockhart, 
G@oips of Guides. 
Signalling Officer. Lieutenant A. W. H. M.eMogers, 
s2nd Sikhs. 
Brigade Supply and Trans- Captain D, G. Bryce, 76th Pun- 
port Officer. jabis. 
Troops 


28th Mountain Battery. 
1st Battalion Hampshire Regiment’ (half battalion). 
27th Punjabis, 52nd Sikhs. 


Linrs or ComMUNICATION 


Officer Commanding. Lieut.-Colonel®ocal Colonel) J. C. 
Swann, Indian Army. 

D.AA,G. Captain J. H, W. Pollard, Royal 
Scots Fusiliers, 

D.A.Q.M.G. Capt. G. M. Molloy, 34th Poona 
Horse, 


Captain W. F, B. R. Dugmore, 
p.3.0., North Spano sgaBiEG Regi- 
ment. 
Brevet-Major A, R. Hatine North 
Section Staff Officers, Staffordshire Regiment. 
Brevat-Major A. W. S. Ewing, 
North Staffordshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant E, C. W. Conway- 
Gordon, 3rd Skinner’s Horse. 
Director of Telegraphs. Captain G. B, Roberts, Royal 
Engineers. 
Provost Marshal, Brevet-Major A. G, Maxwell, 6th 
Cavalry. 
Senior Medical Officer. Lieut.-Colonel J. We Redgers, 
Indian Medical Service® 
Veterinary Inspector. Captain H. M. Lenox-Conyngham, 
Army Veterinary Department, 
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Lieut.-Colonel P. J. H. Aplin, 


to7th Pioneers. 
Brevet-hieut. Colonel C. J. Mel- 
: liss, v.c., 1ogth Infantry. 
Rost Pommancane Major ADP, i. Bishiastons; toth 
Hazara Pioneers. 
Captain®P. C, R. Barclay, r2oth 
Rajputana Infantry. 


Base Commandant. Major E. M, Woodward, Leicester 
Regiment. 

MAgse Staff Officer. Lieutenant W. B. Roberts, ro1st 

Grenadieis. 
Base Medical Officer. Major F. W. Gee, Indian Medical 

: Service. 

Base Supply and Transport Captain F. W.Hallowes, Supplyand 
Officer. Transport Corps, Indian Army. 
Advanced Base Supply and Captain A. R. Burlton, Supply and 
Tr@fisport Officer. Transport Co1ps, Indian Army. 


Commander C. J, C. Kendall, 
‘ ; Royal Indian Marine. 
Marine Transport Officers. {yientenant EB. W.' Huddleston, 


Royal Indian Marine. 


Remount. Officer. Captain Hon. T. Lister, roth 
Hussars. 
Adjutant and Quarter- Captain C. R. Kelly, Royal Garri- 
master Military Base son Artillery. 
Depét. 
. TRoors 


No. 17 Company 3rd Sappeis and Mineas. 
No. 19 Company 3rd Sappeis and Miners. 
roxst Grenadiers» 
107th Pioneers. 
Together with detachments of the following corps, services, 
and departments :— 
Telegraph Section, R.E. Provost. 


Field Park, R.E. Military Accounts. 
Survey. Veterinary. 
“yarn Transport. Remount. 
upply and Transport Corps Indian Ordnance. 


.. Gimtluding Army Service Protectoraté Paymaster. 
Corps). Water Boring Establishment. 
Postal. Medical. 


APPENDIX II 
Orcanization or Linrs or CoMMUNICATION AND Bases 


DURING the expeditions unde: Colonel Swayne the lints 

of communication extended to Burao in rgoTand were 
subsequently prolonged to Bohotle. Posts were eséablished as 
follows :— 


At Sheikh: A small masonry blockhonse in charge ot police 
and levies. 


At Burao: A strong entrenched post with two 9-pounders, 
in charge of a detachment of levies. 


At Burdab: A post of observation of fifty Somali rifles. 


At Bohotle: A strong masonry blockhouse with two 9-poundgrs, 
a maxim with a detachment of Somali levies. 

‘There was also a blockhouse at Las Dureh had’ by a detachment 
of levics, but this was off the lines of communication proper. 

In the first expedition the “ advanced base ” was at Burao, and 
during the second the “ advanced base” was fist at Burao and 
subsequently at Bohotle It must be undeistood that during 
Swayne’s operations in the Eastern Nogal, he cut himself adrift 
from his lines of communication, and carried a certain quantity 
of supplies with him. ° * 

But in 1902-3 General Manning constituted two separate 
lines of, communication—one for the Berbera-Bohotle force, and 
one for the Obbia. 


Tue Osara Force.—Obbia was made a base in January, 1903, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel W. H. Rycroft, 11th Hussars, wap ap- 
pointed Base Commandant, which appointment was extended 
on 26 January, 1903, to that of Officer Commanding Bare and 
Lines of Commfnication. The staff under Lieut Colonel 
Rycroft consisted of three officers with a supply and transport 
officer and én insperting medical officer 
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Subsequently, on 7 March, the lines of communication were 
Kivided into three sections, as follows :— 
Obbia to L&dobal, under Liaut.-Colonel Rycioft. 
El Dibber to Inideenli, under,Major Hoskins. 
Rhakn to Galkayu, under Major Biooke. 
Lieut.gColonel Rycroft still remaining Officer Commanding 
the whole line. 
The lines of communication consisted of a series of posts 
pushed fiom time “to time further forwaid towaids Galkayu, 
such posts being established at— 


Gabarwein. Tnideenli Bera. 

etodobal, Rhakn. Dudub. 
Kl Dibber. Wargallo Galadi. 
Dibit. « Galkayu. 


This line was finally 1olled up during Apiil-May, 1903, and 
all limes of communication troops proceeded with the main 
colwfin to Bohotle during June. 

Brrecra-Bonotie Forcr.—This line, as well as the movable 
column, was unfer Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Swann, 1o1st Grenadiers, 
who was allotted the following staff :— 

1 Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General. 
t Intelligence Officer. 

1 Base Staff Officer. 

1 Base Supply and Transpoit Officer. 
1 Principal Medical Officer. 

1 Inspecting Veterinary Officcr. 

‘at Chief Ordnance Officer. 

1 Chief Transport Officer. 

t Supply and ‘Transport Officer. 


Posts and garrisons were tablished at :— 


Berbera : . 60 men, rorst Grenadiers, 
Burao_ : + 53 5, 49 ” 
Hargeisa sO Cy, _ 53 
Bohotle , 100 —"», s 3 


rr Shimber Berris i- 2G): 2 5 is 
And the Flying Column consisted of — 
aed Battalion King’s African Rifles. 
Detachment Indian Contingent Britis) Central Africa. 
omali Mounted Infantry. 
Somali Camel Corps. 
2A 
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The total length of the lines of communication from Berbera 
to Bohotle was 210 miles, along which there cxisted nothing 
except a camel track, whicly had been rough#y improved up the 
Sheikh Pass. The furthey, improvement of the track was not 
possible on the then existing alignment, and it became, theiefote, 
Necessa1y to survey a fresh alignment. This wo1k was effected 
by the Pioneers, : ‘ 

The provision of the posts was carried out chiefly by hired 
caravans. . 

After the Obbia line had been rolled up, the Berbera-~Bohotle 
line became the only lines of communication, and eventually, in 
June, 1903, the whole of General Manning’s force retigad on tc 
this line, when, pending the arrival of General Egerton and his 
decision as to future operations, the posts on lines of commyni- 
cation were garrisoned as follows :— 


Bonorir 
1 Company Sappers and Miners, 
roist Grenadiers. 
ard Battalion King’s Afiican Rifles. 
sth Battalion King’s Afiican Rifles. 
Indian Contingent British Central Africa. 


GARRERO 
2nd Battalion King’s African Rifles. 
50 Somali Mounted Infantry. 


Burao 
1st Battalion King’s Aftican Rifles. 


Lower Surrkit 
s2nd Sikhs. 


On 4 July, 1903, the lines of communication extended from 
Berbera to Bohotle, and comprised the following stations :— 


Berbera, Burao, 

Bihendula, Elkadalanleh, 

Lower Sheikh, Garzero and Olegan, , 
Upper Sheikh, Bohotle, 


in the direct line, with Las Dureh and Shimber Berrs on the 
east flank, an& Hargema on the west. 
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To these were subsequently added ;— 

‘Kirrit: As the aentre point of qpncentration area and ad- 
vanced base. 

Wadamago, Eil Dab, Ain Abo: Working out eastwards to- 
wards the Nogal. 

wb#: For protection of the BeMbera wate: supply. 

"Kalgumrah : Water post for use of buck wagons 14 miles 
south of Berbera. 

Wagon’s Rust: Terminal station for buck wagons at the 
entrance to the Sheikh Nullah. 

Dubbar,  Gololi, Waran: Intermediate watering stations 
i een Sheikh and Burao. 

Ber, nedt Elkadalanleh, was occupied during October while 

* the water stipply was being developed and wate stored, 

but evacuated after the Tribal Horse had gone forward. 


The® garrisons originally allotted were reduced as the necessity 
for strong escorts diminished with the advance of the operating 
troops. ‘The following table shows maximum and minimum 
garrisons at each#post :— 


Post, Number, 
Maximum. Minimum, 
Berbera .. : op AGF” ae Dad: 
Dubae .. ‘ ee meet 
Kalgumrah i te. Ga see od 
Bihendulah ee «0 30.) 26 
Galoka.. $e oe > My cathe 
Wagon’s Rust er 90 ee 0d 
Lower Sheikh .. gee OR te SE 
Sheikh .. ae .. 286 ., 21 
DGB Dare ci ee ae AR eal TE 
Gololi.. ia - 50 ., 6 
Waran .. as .. 6 «50 (tw fe) 
Hopesprings .. te es ee 
Burao.. aid +» 333 «. 22 
Elkadalanleh ) arr 2 
Olesan .. ai Wee FRG re, 625 
Kirrit .. is hi EOP seo: BQ 
Garrero .. a ry rey 2 
Wadamago ae to 2 30 
Eil Dab . re we 100 bd 


Ain Abo .. “ ee) 25 
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Post. Number. 
Maximum. Minimum. 
Bohotle .. as ve. HOA 44 3 
Las Dureh ¢ .. wae SO ee 50 
Las Adey.. es re, ar fe) 


Hagal 2. ow. ws BO ova re) 
Beyi a ey cat BR cae: Te 
Hargeisa .. a ia BBO ea SO 
Shimber Berris .. we G25 8G 


From 21 July, 1903, to 29 October, 1903, the posts south 
of Burao were occupied by the 1st Brigade troops, and tle General 
Officer Commanding 1st Brigade commanded the, communi- 
cation from Burao south. Ain Abo and Eil Dab were under the 
General Officer Commanding 2nd Brigade up to 16 December, 
1903, when Colonel Swann took up these posts under hjs com 
mand. 


The following staff was allotted to the lines of communica- 
tion :-— 


Orderly Officer. 

Deputy Assistant Adjutant - General and Quartermaster - 
General, On 24 December a Deputy Assistant Adjutan?-Ganeral 
was appointed, and the Deputy Assistant Adjftant and Quarter- 
master-General became Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General. 

Two Section Staff Officers, subsequently (16 January, 1904) 
three. 

‘"<Base Commandant, with Base Staff Officer, and Officer Com- 
manding Base Military depot with Adjutant. 

Commanding Royal Engineer. 

Remount Officer. 

Senior Medical Officer. 

Inspecting Veterinary Officer. 

Provost Marshal. 

The line was divided into two sections, each administered by 

Section Staff Officer :— 

1. The Sheikh Section, from Bihendula to Elkadalanleh. 

2. The Kirrit Section, from Elkadalanleh to Eil DaB, an@ from 
Kirrit to Bohotle: e 


To these was added for operations of the Las Dureh column 
towards Jid Ali and®Gebi :— 
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. The Las Dureh Section, including the following posts from 


3 
erbera —_ 

Beyi. 
Hagal. 

Las Dureh. 
pas Adey. 

And the Wagon’s Rust, Las Dureh road, upon which it was 
untrecessary to place posts. 

Upont the line east of Las Dureh being rolled up, Las Adey 
was evacuated on 17 April, 1904, and Hagal on 23 April, 1904, 
and the Segtion Staff Officers of that section returned to Berbera 
for empl®yment at Las Khorai. 

The troeps placed at the disposal of Colonel Swann for garrisons 
on ‘the lines of communication were :— 


‘torst Grenadiers. 

toh Pioneers. 

Depot 52nd Sikhs. 

Depot 27th Punjab Infantry. 

Depot African troops of Ist Brigade. 

400 Somali feria, disbanded on and after 17 October, 1903, 
59 only being retained for lines of communication work. 


APPENDIX III 
Stanpinc Orprrs 


HE standing orders of the Obbia lines of communication! 
were as follows :— 

When thorn bush is available zarebas of not less tran 15 feet 
in breadth and interlaced with barbed wire, *with a defensible 
wall inside, will be formed, a strong guard being always kept 
inside, while at night each man will sleep at his accustomed place 
near the defensible wall with 1ifle beside him; one quarter of 
the total garrison always sleeping in a central point as an inlying 
picquet, rifles beside them. * 

As the Mullah has a large foice of horsemen, said to be capable 
of moving 50 to 70 miles in a day, special precautions again®t 
sudden attack must always be taken, and garrisorls be invarilbly 
under arms half an hour before daybreak. ° 

A separate zareba capable of holding 1000 camels will be made, 
and if ground permits be arranged as below :—~ 

A zaieba capable of holding these must, if square, have each 
face 75 yards long. 

This zareba should, if possible, be placed to leeward of the 
camp. 

Men while employed on fatigues outside the zareba will carry 
their No, 3 rifles, unless a perfectly clear view of the surrounding 
country is obtainable, but in any case a proportion of them will 
always be under arms and on the alert. Arms will never be 
piled. . 

(2) The greatest care must be taken to see that the surgpundirfgs 
of the camp are sanigary, latrines for day use being to leeward and 
not too near the camp. These should be moved frequently to 
fresh sites, an@ all otker places where latrines have been placed 
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should be marked to avoid the chance of troops camping over * 
them. 

All offal shoul® be burnt, andetlead animals dragged half a 
mnile to leeward, disembowelled, aad carcases burnt with dry 
grass. 

@)* Night latrines will be forn%ed outside, but near and to 
leeward of the zareba, and men going out to these will invariably 
tae their arms and warn the sentry over the entrance to the 
zareba. 

On occupying a post, wells will be baled out before the water 
is used in order to get rid of stagnant water, which may be im- 
pregnatad with sulphuretted hydrogen, the presence of which 
causes diarrhceat Wells will also be improved, but should not be 
sunk much deeper, as if so, water-bearing stratum may be passed 
thr8ugh and water passed out. 

Tf wells are in rock or hard ground they should be hollowed out 
at bottom like an inverted mushroom. ; 

Wells show’d be fenced in, and, where a sufficient number are 
available, told off respectively for British officers and troops, 

*Mohammedans, Hindoos, horses, mules, and camels, and sentries 
posted. ° 

Whenever possible, reservoirs of water stored in sunken tar- 
paulins will be formed, and troughs made for animals to drink 
out of, 

Léather buckets will only be used in wells set apart for animals. 

The lines of communication will be divided into sections, 
the sphere of each section being notified from time to time, 
while the sections will, if necessary, be subdivided into sub- 
sections. 

Commanders of sections will have sketches made of their 
section, and copies of same will be given to each post commander, 
and shown and explained to all officers and others passing through, 
With information about the road to the next post, its compass, 

“bearing, etc. 

erever possible the road will be marked out by (a) heaps 
of st8nes, (b) posts or branches, (¢) blazing of bushes, etc., accord- 
ing to local requirements; while at pojnts where the road can 
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be shortened or improved by ramping nullahs, etc., this should 
be done. If possible signalling communication ,will be established’ 
between posts. : 

Officers in executive comfnand of pdsts will collect and stOrm 
a considerable quantity of firewood, beth as a reserve for them- 
selves and for use by troops farching through. 

Officers in command of section posts will keep a record of 
all Ordnance and other material, and be responsible fer the 
same. 

A concise diary will be kept by officers commandjng posts 
and handed over to successor, the duplicates being sent “weekly 
to officer commanding lines of communication. Entries*in diary 
to chronicle :— 


(a) Letters received and despatched. 

(4) Arrivals and departures of troops. 

(c) Weekly statement of supplies. 

(d) Statement showing expenditure on guides, puychase of live 
stock, 

(¢) Any unusual occurrence. 


All troops will receive two issues of lime-juige per week at 
scale of 2 oz. per issue. Officers commanding posts will see that 
it is drunk. 

Officers commanding posts will arrange, in conjunction with 
Transport Officer, so that troops detailed to move forward 
act as escorts to convoys. ‘This will greatly relieve the permanent 
garrisons of posts. r ° 

A proportion of native shepherds who have been sent up- 
country in charge of live stock will be retained at each post to 
look after stock. 

Chaguls will be invariably kept filled with water. Some 
solution of permanganate of potash is being sent up to different 
posts. Officers commanding posts will arrange for all chaguls 
being washed out with water to which a small quantitysof the 
solution has been addeal. 

Officers commanding posts will always forward letters which 
are marked “vefy urgéat ” with the greatest despatch, Vizu, 
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by camel orderly, runner, or spare horse, vide lines of communi- 
ca¥ion order, No. 61, of 14 February, ; other letters are to be 
fowwarded by first Yailable opportanity. The only persons 
ava Sized to forward “ ve#y urgent” Getters are -—~ 


1. GP.C. or €.8.0. 

©. Officers commanding lines of communication. 
“geMajor Brooke, p.s.0, 

4. Mafor Hoskins. 

5. Officers commanding posts. 


Great care should be taken of all washers for water fantasses, 
which, if lost, should at once be replaced by new ones made from 
goat-skin or string. Also it must be remembered that a full 
water-tank rides well on a camel, whereas a partly full one is a 
shifting and therefore very bad load. 

When Somali prisoneis are being sent to the base, or from one 
station to another on the lines of communication, they must 
invariably be sfpplied with rations for journey. 

All Government horses which are located at posts on lines of 
communjcation, are liable at discretion of officers commanding 
posts to be uged, for carrying despatches, etc., at times when 
officers or othgrs in whose charge they are are not using them 
for military purposes. : 

Two, filters will be used to each post on lines of communi~ 
cation. Wherever there is a portion of a hospital the medical 
officer or assistant will be in charge of and detail hospital followers 
to work the, same; while at other posts, officers commanding 
will see that men are specially told off and instructed in method 
of working and cleaning the filters, 

(a) The officer commanding lines and base of communication 
will, under instructions from the Chief Staff Officer, decide 
what material is to be forwarded from time to time, and will 
instruct officers commanding posts on this point, 

“(by The Chief Transport Officer, Local Transport Officer, 
or N&gommissioned Officer, will settle the, number of animals 
available. 

(«) The frequency of convoys and the hours of starting will 
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be settled by officers commanding posts in conjunction with the 
local transport officers, who are responsible that due regérd 
is given to the rest and grazing of, auimals, 

Officers commanding fosts are résponsible for the proWjgion 
of escorts of proper strength. 

(d) At posts where there % no Supply Otticer, Sagprnisets 
Officer, or Agent, the British Noncqmmissioned Office 
charge of the transport of convoys will ‘mdke out the wat bills, 
see that the loads billed are put on the transport animals, and 
check and hand them over to the supply representative at the 
post to which they are billed, or, in the absence of a supply 
representative, to the officer commanding the : post. ° 

Guides permanently engaged by officers Commanding posts 
will receive 12 rupees per month (or equivalent), 1 tobe, and 
rations. 

Guide for one month, 2 rupees or equivalent. 

Runners and spies, according to work done, 

When carrying messages, an individual runner should cover 
the ground at the rate of 5 miles per hour up to 20 miles, and 
4 miles per hour up to 30 miles. Should they coyer any,distance 
at a quicker rate, they are to be rewarded at rate of 2 Ib. of rice 
or dates for every additional mile per hour. For instance, the 
ordinary time allowed between E] Dibber and Dibit (15 miles) 
would be three hours. Should the distance, however, be covered 
at rate of 6 miles per hour, viz. in 2% hours, bearer would receive 
the above reward, 

All transport and supplies bought,from this date should be 
paid for in cash or equivalent to the men who produce them. 

The following prices have been approved :— 


Camels .. fe es .. 40 rupees. 
Herios re Se ae ED ag 
Goats. fe ne aie? gy 
Sheep... us bea ae ae 
Cattle .. : + ot) <B> 5 


Camel-load of wood os i= Bo, 
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The comparative value of animals and articles of trade is as 
pllows :— 
at tobe, America®, which is 10 yérds of white cotton, equals 
Rap Bpces. 

3 tobes equalff than, vig. 6 rupees. 

Ghe& per lb. equals 10 annas. 

Dates per Ib, equals,2 annas. 

Itce per Ib. equals 2 annas, 

20 sheep or goats (small or large) equal a good baggage camel. 

2 cows or bullocks (small or large) equal a good baggage camel. 

20 toes equal a good baggage camel, 

2 goodemilch cows equal three good baggage camels. 

“Herios, viz. Somali camel mats, complete with ropes, etc., 
equal 5 rupees or its equivalent. 

e 


These equivalents are only intended as a general guide, and 

are founded on the usual current rates of exchange at Obbia. 
Up-country a.tobe is of greater value, while at present the value 
to us of burden camels is relatively greater than milch camels. 
@ In due course a retail supply depot will be opened in each 
segtiow of the lines of communication. Supplies for these depots 
will be separately way-billed and stored on arrival. All troops 
in the section will draw rations from their respective depots, 
while any troops moving from the base or from one station to 
another must be provided with last ration certificate. 

If the country is unsettled, convoys should leave at irregular 
times, and the route be occasionally somewhat varied. 

Where sand-bags are*available, blockhouses can be rapidly 
built of same, 2000 being required for a blockhouse to feet square 
(outside measurement) and ro feet high. 

Each blockhouse will be equipped with :— 


2 water fantasses. 

Reserve ammunition (200 rounds per signaller). 
q days’ reserve of rations. 

2 hatchets. 

2 spades, 

I pickaxe. 
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None but the most urgent messages should be sent through 
signal on the lines of communication, as communication is diff 
cult and slow. 

All messages will be handed in on igdian form (India A.Fy; 
366). If no Indian forms are available, the Biltigh forms may be 
used and filled in as below :-* 


All messages, if to be sent by native signallers, should Sqwritten 
in block letters. 

All messages must be signed. 

Message books should be inspected by officeis commanding 
as often as possible, and rendered in the order in which theemes- 
sages were received and sent to the Signalling Officer linés of 
communication, who will notify his whereabouts at the end of 
each month. a 

Any message which for any 1eason is not sent by helio should 
be taken to the officer commanding post in the evening. He 
will then decide whether it is to be sent on by rodd or helio tn 
the following day. 

Signallers will invariably carry rifles, except when actually 
inside the posts, 

Midday halts are necessary to permit camels to graze. Strong 
mounted and foot picquets will always be detailed to accompany 
them when grazing. 

In the thick bush country the advance will be’ invariably 
in square formation, with the transport and all the followers 
in the centre, The front and rea: faces of the square will move 
in lines of sections at deploying intervals. 

This formation must be practised before entering bush country, 
in order to accustom troops to keep correct intervals betwedéh 
sections and to deploy rapidly into line. 

Whenever a halt is made the force will halt invariably® in 
square, transport in tfle centre. Strong picquets will be {fown 
out to the frogt, rear. and both flanks. Arms will never be 
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iled. In open tountry the order of march can be modified 
i required for su&h conditions. 

No natives on ay fe: whafever should be allowed to 
fag 2 camp or to come ythin the line of picquets when halted. 

No’ Somali 1 be allgwed to carry firearms on the line of 
par? All public and private followers will march immediately 
aehind the transport cglumn. 

Men, falling out a Ae line of matgh will invariably be ac- 
companied by a comrade, 

Hospitgls will march at the head of the transport column. 

Trangport animals will march in several lines. The number 
of lines wecessary will be determined when in square formation 
by the number tf troops available to form the side faces of the 
square, which, when halted, should be able to completely pro- 
tect*the transport animals in the centre. Separate orders will be 
issued by the chief transport officer as to the positions of trans- 
port officers with transport. 

Should a square or column be attacked, however, all transport 
setices noncommissioned officers, and armed assistants, will 
*at once proceed to the head of the transport column and await 
offers. 

The following will be the scale of baggage allowed for all 
transport officers and troops proceeding to the front :—~ 


British officers : aN .» 150 |b. 
British Warrant and N. C. oO: Oi tan ay TYOR™ 4, 
British and Burgher i sa Ry 
Native officers ande hospital assjatante ea BS! ay 
Native troops and followers Je » «2B yy 


Rations for officers’ chargers will be carried by Supply Depart- 
ment. 

Transport for the carriage of mess utensils, cooking pots, etc., 
Will be allowed as follows :— 


Officers ate a ae is «» 15 lb, 
Bank and file.. Bs 35 


This will be termed ‘* Light scale.” 
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No tents will accompany the advance forc: except hospital 
tents, of which a sufficient number fgr actualfrequirements onky 
will be taken. 

All troops moving out will take witRyhern 100 rounds in pea 
and 200 rounds in reserve ; maxims, goo roun@per gun.“ 

All other ammunition in @xcess of this amount’ will be fawded 
over to the Ordnance Department at hoa ae = 

All units before leaving the base, Obbia} will store their Tents 
and surplus baggage in the base camp. Every package must be 
clearly marked with the name of the unit. Any baggage which 
is likely to be required again at Obbia or at Berbera before the 
force returns to the coast should be separated from baggage which 
will not be required again in order that it may Be got at quickly. 

The telegraphic address of the officer commanding lines of 
communication is “ Chowder.” 


WILLIAM BRENDON AND SON, LTD, 
@PRINTERS, PLYMOUTH 


FOR NAZURALISTS AND SPORTSMEN 
Fhe Mammais of Somaliland 


By RyE. DRAKE-BROCKMAN, 


Z5., F.R.@5., etc. (Coppnial Service) 


Iq_one vol. Demy 8vo. (of jr6h"), with 18 §ell-page Illustrations in collotype, 
. and othef Illustrations, Mpg 6d. nett 


Tis work will specially appeal to those who have been in the 
Somali cgMtry or are likely to go there. No sportsman intend- 
ing to visit the country, or even the countries adjoining, should 
e * 

beewithout the book, as a very large number of the mammals 
here described are to be found in Abyssinia and in British East 
Africa. proper. The illustrations, which include the various 
antelqpes and the rarer mammals, from photographs by the 
author, are a special feature, great pains having been taken in 
their reproduction. Most of the measurements of the animals 
have been takga in the flesh, and this should be of the greatest 
value to naturalists, while the sportsman will find much to 
interest him in the appendices on the Game Regulations, and 
the ebes® mef™ds of skinning and preserving The author has 
special knowledge, owing to his many years residence and travel 
in many parts of Somaliland, and he has written what must be 
an invaluable and standard work of reference. 


“ Although there are several works dealing with the mammals of Somaliland 
from a sporting point of view, there is none, so far as I am aware, describin 
the whole mammalian fauna of the country from a scientific standpoint, ain 
Mr. Brockman’s well-illustrated and handsomely printed volume is therefore 
deserving of achearty welcome, more especially since the author appears to have 
made himself in the main a thorough master of the subject,”—Country Life, 


**A welcome addition to our knowledge; the accounts of the habits of the 
animals investigated form interesting reading.” —anchester Guardian, 


_ The book will be of great use to naturalists, while to the casual reader there 
is no little interest.”—Broad Arrow, 


“ A volume that should prove very useful to the big game hunter or naturalist 
comemplating an expedition to Somaliland.” —Country Gentleman, 


__ ‘The value of the book is greatly enhanced by the excellent collotype plates 
illusteating“many of the most interesting types of mammals.” — 7tmes of Zndia, 
e 


TonDoN: HURST AND BLACKETT, LIMITED 
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